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Few national names are finer than that of Spain, echo as it is of 
the old Hispania, that oft struck fear in the hearts of Roman 
soldiers when they left the capital, as did that of Hungary, last 
year, in the Austrian reinforcements as they left Vienna. Spain 
sounds like a trumpet in the mind’s ear, and wakes up Jong trains 
of memories from her eventful history. We think of Julius 
Cesar, when he came to Cadiz as questor, overwhelmed with 
debt, and with no glorious prospects in the far future before him, 
and groaned as he gazed on the statue of Alexander in the temple 
of Hercules, and thought that to him those years were already past 
and lost, which had won the world to Philip’s son (Suetonius) ; 
or of those old bards, who, Strabo tells us (lib. iii.), had “records 
of ancient memory, and poems and laws, in verse, six thousand 
years old, as they say ;” or the names of Seneca, Lucan, Martial, 
Columella, and Quintilian rise to attest the genius of her sons in 
Roman days. The seven centuries and a half of Moorish sway 
are filled with stirring achievements, and only want a fit historian 
to become one of the most thrilling pages of European story. 
And surely, to one who lived in 1492, and saw, as Columbus saw, 
“the silver cross, as it slowly rose, for the first time, above the 
towers of the Alhambra, announcing to the world the final and 
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absolute overthrow of the infidel power in Spain,” it might well 
have seemed the dawn of a yet brighter day for his country, and 
the future might well seem big with all that is glorious in a great 
nation. But how fatally was the augury reversed ; here, as often, 
the moment of apparent triumph was that of real decay; and Ruin, 
not Victory, met Ferdinand and Isabella at the gates of Granada, 
and delivered up the keys of the conquered city. From that hour 
Spain declined ; the fierce spirit of superstitious zeal and chivalric 
loyalty which, through the long centuries of warfare with the 
Moors—from 711, A.D., when Roderic lost his crown, till 1492, 
when Granada surrendered—had grown to be the national life of 
life, had now no foreign unbeliever to spend its force upon; and 
the establishment of the Inquisition in Seville, in 1481, the banish- 
ment of all the Jews a few months after the fall of Granada, and 
the “Index Expurgatorius” in 1546, attest, only too fatally, 
whither it now turned. The wealth of the Indies could not save 
an empire where the poverty was that of the soul; and the 
apparent splendours of the reign of Charles V. were only those 
deceitful symptoms which hide and yet accelerate the disease. 

Spain’s literature (like all national literatures) faithfully mirrors 
the growth and decay of the national character. To those who 
feel but little interest in the mere annals of warfare abroad and 
persecution at home, and care only for the history of the human 
soul under these adverse circumstances, Mr. Ticknor’s three 
volumes will supply more of interest and information than a 
hundred regular histories. We have here a faithful record of the 
history of the human mind in Spain; thirty years of literary 
labour have been spent to make it what it is, and they have not 
been spent in vain. In all that goes to make a readable book 
Mr. Ticknor is superior to either Bouterwek or Sismondi; in 
all that goes to make a valuable one he leaves them far behind. 
There is an air of thorough acquaintance with his subject which 
meets us in every page, such as only long and diligent study 
could give; and it is a proof of real love for the subject that, 
in 1818 and 1835, the author came from America to Europe to 
accumulate a Spanish library, and acquire materials. The con- 
sequence is, that in every part of his work he is completely at 
home ; we feel that the quantity of learning, bibliographical and 
historical, which is thrown in the frequent notes at the foot of 
the page, is all genuine and his own; and that which in a mere 
compiler is wearisome has here all the charm of originality. He 
gives us, in fact, the harvest of his thirty years, and we thankfully 
and heartily accept it. 

Mr. Ticknor shews that the Inquisition did not cause the 
Spanish character; but, on the contrary, the Spanish character 
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caused the Inquisition. Of course the two acted and re-acted on 
each other as they severally developed themselves; but still the 
elements of the Inquisition must have lain in the Spanish mind 
long before it was established, or it could never have come into 
being as it did. We quote the following from p. 431 of vol. i. 
After speaking of the miserable marks of slavery in the abject 
title-pages, certificates, and supplicatory colophons of every book, 
he thus proceeds :— 


“ But we shall be greatly in error, if, as we notice these deep marks 
and strange peculiarities in Spanish literature, we suppose they were 
produced by the direct action either of the Inquisition, or of the civil 
government of the country, compressing, as with a physical power, 
the whole circle of society. This would have been impossible; no 
nation would have submitted to it, much less so high-spirited and 
chivalrous a nation as the Spanish in the reign of Charles V., and in 
the greater part of that of Philip II. This dark work was done 
earlier; its foundations were laid deep and sure in the old Castilian 
character. It was the result of the excess and misdirection of that very 
Christian zeal which fought so fervently and gloriously against the 
intrusion of Mohammedanism into Europe; and of that military loyalty 
which sustained the Spanish princes so faithfully through the whole 
of that terrible contest,—both of them high and ennobling principles, 
which, in Spain, were more wrought into the popular character than 
they ever were in any other country. 

“Spanish submission to an unworthy despotism, and Spanish bigotry, 
were, therefore, not the results of the Inquisition and the modern 
appliances of a corrupting monarchy; but the Inquisition and the 
despotism were rather the results of a misdirection of the old religious 
faith and loyalty. The civilization that recognised such elements, 
presented, no doubt, much that was brilliant, picturesque, and en- 
nobling ; but it was not without its darker side; for it failed to excite 
and cherish many of the most elevating qualities of our common 
nature,—those qualities which are produced in domestic life, and 
result in the cultivation of the arts of peace.” 


The presence of the Inquisition rests as a nightmare on Spanish 
literature; and history, philosophy, and the noblest kinds of poetry 
were rendered impossible. No Thucydides or Tacitus has ever 
risen in Spain to hold the mirror to the times; or, if they have, 
they have languished, in dumb oblivion, in the prisons of the In- 
quisition: no solitary footstep (ex pede Herculem) of a Bacon or 
a Pascal has been found throughout her literature; and epic poetry 
languished in Lope de Vega’s hands as an — and in 
those of Ercilla, as a rhymed newspaper. Spain has only her 
ballads, her ‘Don Quixote,’ and her drama, but these are a litera- 
ture by themselves. Her ‘Don Quixote,’ who knows not? and 


Lockhart’s fine translations have, we hope, naturalized ballads 
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amongst us. We cannot refrain from quoting the following pas- 
sage on these from Mr. Ticknor’s first volume, p. 139 :— 


“ Yet there are certainly few portions of the literature of any 
country that will better reward a spirit of adventurous inquiry than 
these ancient Spanish ballads, in all their forms. In many respects, 
they are unlike the earliest narrative poetry of any other part of the 
world ; in some they are better. The English and Scotch ballads, 
with which they may most naturally be compared, belong to a ruder 
state of society, where a personal coarseness and violence prevailed, 
which did not, indeed, prevent the poetry it produced from being full 
of energy, and sometimes of tenderness, but which necessarily had less 
dignity and elevation, than belong to the character, if not the condition, 
of a people who, like the Spanish, were for centuries engaged in a 
contest ennobled by a sense of religion and loyalty ; a contest which 
could not fail sometimes to raise the minds and thoughts of those 
engaged in it, far above such an atmosphere as settled round the 
bloody feuds of rival barons, or the gross maraudings of a border war- 
fare. The truth of this will at once be felt, if we compare the striking 
series of ballads on Robin Hood, with those on the Cid and Bernardo 
del Carpio ; or if we compare the deep tragedy of ‘Edom o’ Gordon’ 
with that of the ‘ Conde Alarcos ;’ or, what would be better than either, 
if we would sit down to the ‘Romancero General,’ with its poetical 
confusion of Moorish splendours and Christian loyalty, just when we 
have come fresh from Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ or Scott’s ‘ Minstrelsy.’ 

* But besides what the Spanish ballads possess different from the 
popular poetry of the rest of Europe, they exhibit, as no others 
exhibit it, that nationality, which is the truest element of such poetry 
everywhere. They seem, indeed, as we read them, to be often little 
more than the great traits of the old Spanish character, brought out 
by the force of poetical enthusiasm ; so that, if their nationality were 
taken away from them, they would cease to exist. This, in its turn, 
has preserved them to the present day, and will continue to preserve 
them hereafter. The great Castilian heroes, such as the Cid, Bernardo 
del Carpio and Pelayo, are even now an essential portion of the faith 
and poetry of the common people of Spain ; and are still, in some degree, 
honoured as they were honoured in the age of the Great Captain, 
or further back, in that of St. Ferdinand. The stories of Guarinos, 
too, and of the defeat of Roncesvalles, are still sung by the wayfaring 
muleteers, as they were when Don Quixote heard them in his journey- 
ing to Toboso; and the showmen still rehearse the adventures of 
Gayferos and Melisendra, in the streets of Seville, as they did at the 
solitary inn of Montesinos, when he encountered them there.” 


But it is to her drama that we must look, if we would trace 
Spain’s influence on Europe; and here, indeed, we may well find 
cause for wonder. Critics may differ ¢ofo clo in their various 
estimates of its worth according as they hold by Aristotle’s unities, 
or stand up for the romantic school ; we may agree, or not, with 
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Schlegel’s eulogiums or Sismondi’s censures ; but still none can 
dispute the fact, that, to use Mr. Lewes’s words, “ the Spaniards 
have had the honour of supplying Europe with plots, incidents, 
and situations’”—“the European drama is saturated with Spanish 
influence. Take from the French, and from Beaumont and 
Fletcher and their contemporaries, from Dryden, Congreve, 
Wycherley, Shadwell, from Goldoni, Nota, Giraud and others, 
all that they have borrowed directly or indirectly from Spain, and 
you beggar them in respect of situation and incident.” It is idle 
to shut our eyes to such a broad fact that thus stares us in the 
face, and as idle to deny merit, and high merit too, to that which 
has won, and did so long hold, such an extensive sway. What- 
ever we may think of the moral code or the taste of the Spanish 
dramatists, we must give them the praise of unrivalled fertility 
of invention, nor is this confined to their highest authors. The 
inferior writers are almost equally remarkable for this talent, and 
have exercised a similar influence; and indeed, Schlegel remarks, 
“what has been taken from the most celebrated Spanish poets, 
might be easily pointed out, but the writers of the second and 
third rank have been equally laid under contribution.” “ Ingenious 


boldness,” he adds, “ joined to easy clearness of intrigue, is so 
exclusively peculiar to the Spanish dramatists, that, whenever I 
find these in a work, I consider myself justified in suspecting a 


Spanish origin :” and it has been often remarked that, corres- 


ponding to this active faculty in the Spanish dramatist, there is a 
similar passive and recipient one in the Spanish spectator and 
reader. The most intricate plot is at once intelligible to him, 
while to a foreigner it would seem only an inextricable confusion ; 
and we often fancy that this is attributable in part to the oriental 
cross in the Spanish blood. Eight centuries of Moorish sway 
have left deep traces in the national mind as well as the language, 
and especially in its poetry, just as the old Calpe still wears the 
name of “ Tarik’s Mountain,” and the Betis yet flows past Seville 
as the Wad-al-Gabir (Guadalquiver), or “the great river” of the 
Moor. No poetry is so like the Arabian or Persian as the Spanish ; 
we meet resemblances at every turn, and especially we may trace 
the likeness in the fondness for long and intricate story. The 
Arabians have their ‘ Alif Laila’ or ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and ¢ Calila- 
wa-Dimna,’ with story interwoven with story, like the Pilpay’s 
fables of our childhood ; and in the same way the Shahnameh of 
the Persian rolls its length of legendary lore through one hundred 
and twenty thousand lines. The same peculiarity meets us in the 
later Hindu mind (witness the ‘ Ocean of the Streams of Narra- 
tive’ by Somadeva Bhatta), and it seems something essentially 
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oriental, and the Spanish love of plot and intricate adventure 
always appears to us to point to a similar origin. 

It is not our purpose, in this article, to trace the history of the 
Spanish drama, and we would refer the reader for this, to Mr. 
Ticknor’s second volume, or Mr. Lewes’s little work, which pre- 
sents an admirable view of the whole subject; suffice it to say, 
that the drama in Spain, as elsewhere, owes its beginnings to the 
rude and barbarous “ mysteries ” and “ miracle plays,” of the dark 
ages : after its first escape from these, under Torres Naharro, who 
flourished in the beginning of the sixteenth century, it languished 
for some time in the hands of Lope de Rueda and others, until, 
towards the end of the century, Lope de Vega arose, who, by his 
genius, changed the whole style of the drama, and established the 
true Spanish style which has continued ever since. To Mr. 
Ticknor’s volume we refer for a long and interesting account of 
Lope de Vega’s literary history ; of his life we cannot say so much, 
for Lope de Vega was not one of those whose genius, like Midas 
in the myth, turns all that surrounds him into pure gold. No 
generous impulses, no chivalrous heart, warms the dull details of 
his years ; a gleam of domestic love and peace seems to shine in 
some of his private verses, but they vanish in the cold day-light 
of history, and we find that Lope was as unfaithful to his first 
wife in marriage, as he was to the memory of the second, the very 
year—perhaps the very month that she died, (vide Ticknor, vol. 
li. p. 124). His comedies seem to us to be faithful mirrors of 
his character ; they are full of action and impulse, as was his che- 
quered life ; they abound with wit and fancy of every kind, but in 
vain do we look for any deep outburst of poetry, or listen for one 
of those condensed lines of passion, whose weight, as Aristophanes 
says, “‘a hundred Egyptian slaves could not lift.” But, indeed, 
how could we look for such in an author who wrote eighteen 
hundred plays, and four hundred autos, besides several long epics, 
prose novels, &c.? Twenty-four, he himself says, were written 
in as many days, and all were probably dashed off without any 
premeditation or effort, or after-correction : after this, need we 
wonder at their faults? shall we not rather wonder that they are 
so good as they are? 

But it is to another poet that we would now turn our readers’ 
attention, from the gay, careless Lope, and we at once breathe 
a fresher and purer air. Lope’s life is no less a contrast to 
Calderon’s than his works. 

Pedro Calderon de la Barca was born on the 17th of January, 
1600, and Mr. Ticknor remarks the curious circumstance that, 
while the two masters of the Spanish drama, Lope de Vega and 
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Calderon, were both born in Madrid, the families of both are to 
be sought for, at an earlier period, in the same little picturesque 
valley of Carriedo, where each possessed an ancestral fief. His 
earliest appearance in history is in 1620, when he was a compe- 
titor for one of the prizes of poetry at a poetical festival in honour 
of the beatification of Saint Isidore, at Madrid.* In 1625, 
we hear of him in the Milanese army, and in 1640, after he 
had commenced his career as a poet, we find him, like a true 
knight, in the body of troops commanded by the Count Duke 
Olivares in person, at the time of the Catalonian rebellion. After 
his return, he speedily rose through royal favour, and obtained a 
pension of thirty gold crowns a month, and in 1649 he was em- 
ployed in the arrangement of the festivities of the court, when 
the new queen, Anna Maria of Austria, made her entrance into 
Madrid. In 1651 he entered a religious brotherhood; in 1663 
he was appointed chaplain of honour to the king, and priest of 
the congregation of St. Peter, and soon rose to be its head—“ an 
office of some importance, which he held during the last fifteen 
years of his life, and exercised with great gentleness and dignity.” 
He died in 1681, on the 25th of May, and was buried quietly, as 
his will directed, in the church of San Salvador, by the priests of 


the Congregation over which he had so long presided. In 1840 
his remains were removed to the more splendid church of the 
Atocha, where they now rest. 

The following passage from Mr. Ticknor will tell us all that is 
known of Calderon himself, the “ ego” who lived among men and 
passed away, of which the works that we have are only the scin- 
tillations, not the personal reality. 


“ Calderon, we are told, was remarkable for his personal beauty, 
which he long preserved, by the serenity and cheerfulness of his spirit. 
The engravingt published soon after his death, shows at least a 
strongly marked and venerable countenance, to which, in fancy, we 
may easily add the brilliant eye and gentle voice given to him by his 
friendly eulogist, while in its ample and finely-turned brow, we are 
reminded of that with which we are familiar in the portraits of our 
own great dramatic poet. His character throughout, seems to have 
been benevolent and kindly. In his old age, we learn that he used to 
collect his friends round him on his birth-days, and tell them amusing 





* This little incident of his youth reminds one of the boy Sophocles dancing 
at the festival after the battle of Salamis. 

+ Mr. Ticknor mentions in a note, how little this portrait resembles the 
copies made by other engravers, and we may specially mention the miserable 
one in Don Ochoa’s ‘ Teatro,’ vol. iii. Paris, 1838. The genuine portrait 
may be seen in Keil’s edition, vol. ii. Leipsic, 1828; and also in a little 
volume containing three plays, published in London, by Senior, 1838. 
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stories of his childhood; and during the whole of the active part 
of his life, he enjoyed the regard of many distinguished persons of 
his time, who, like the Count Duke of Olivares and the Duke of 
Veraguas, seem to have been attached to him quite as much by the 
gentleness of his nature, as by his genius and fame.” 


Calderon was like Shakspeare in his grand carelessness for his 
own works ; for, except a few of his autos, or religious dramas, 
he may be said to have published none: those that were published 
during his lifetime, were done so surreptitiously (except a few 
edited by his brother), and many spurious ones went under his 
name. At last, in 1680, the Duke of Veraguas wrote to him for 
a list of his genuine works, and the old poet replied by a list of 
one hundred and eleven full-length dramas, and seventy sacra- 
mental autos; of these not all are extant, but a few others have 
been added, on what has been deemed sufficient authority. We 
accordingly now possess seventy-three sacramental autos, and one 
hundred and eight comedies; and on these, then, rests his fame. 

In Calderon’s plays, as, indeed, in all the ‘Teatro Espafil,’ we 
must not look for a ‘ Hamlet’ or ‘As You Like it,’ or ‘ Faust;’ far 
other are his creations, of a far grosser mould and of a far lower 
world. We shall never forget our first impressions when we 
read our first play, warmed as we had been by Schlegel’s hyper- 
bolical praises, and full of gorgeous dreams of what our new 
world was to be. At first, we confess, we were disappointed, but 
the disappointment did not last. If we found not that which we 
expected, we found that which we expected not; if there was not 
the majestic sublimity or the deep pathos which we had looked 
for,there was a certain tropical splendour of colour and luxuriance 
of growth which belonged to no northern clime, and we gazed 
with wonder on the strange world in which we found ourselves. 
We were as Thespesius in the dream which Plutarch relates, when 
he opened his eyes in the world of spirits, and saw on every side 
the disembodied souls floating around him, unconscious of his 
presence, moving by unknown impulses, and darting hurriedly 
away after unknown objects. It is this that must strike every 
reader of Calderon. When we enter within the magic ring where 
the enchanter holds his sway, we find ourselves surrounded b 


characters in many respects like ourselves, but all hurried onward . 


by an irresistible impulse which we cannot comprehend, over- 
powering all the feelings which they share in common with us. 
This impulse, which often reminds us of the Greek idea of 
destiny, is the idea of honour, and this is the great law which 
moves the Spanish drama. By honour, however, we do not mean 
that high principle which some one calls the instinct of the noble 
soul, and which Rabelais established as the one clause of the code 
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in his ideal abbey of Theleme, “ Parceque gens liberes, bien 
nayz, bien instruictz, conversans en compaignies honnestes, ont 
par nature ung instinct et aguillon, qui tousjours les poulse a 
faictz vertueux, et retire de vice, lequel ilz nommoient honneur ;” 
never was there such a shadow of a shade as the honour which 
rules in Spanish plays. The old quarrel of the Athenian youth 
and the ass-driver, 7¢pt ovov oxias, was not more empty than many 
of the punctilios for which Calderon’s hidalgos storm and draw 
their swords, as if they were matters of the deepest and most 
lasting moment. But yet this very folly of ceremonious honour 
is thoroughly Spanish, a national characteristic, and therefore 
faithfully mirrored in the national drama. Mr.Ticknor has some 
remarks upon this subject which we must quote, as they seem to 
us to throw much light on the problem :— 


“ Here, therefore, we find pressed upon us the question, what was 
the origin of these extravagant ideas of domestic honour and domestic 
rights, which are found in the old Spanish drama, from the beginning 
of the full-length piay, in Torres Naharro, and which are thus ex- 
hibited in all their excess in the plays of Calderon? The question is 
certainly difficult to answer, as are all like it, that depend on the origin 
and traditions of national character ; but setting aside as groundless 
the suggestion sometimes made, that the old Spanish ideas of domestic 
authority might be derived from the Arabs, we find that the ancient 
Gothic laws, which date back to a period long before the Moorish 
invasion, and which fully represented the national character till they 
were supplanted by the ‘ Partidas,’ in the 14th century, recognised 
the same fearfully cruel system that is found in the old drama. Every- 
thing relating to domestic honour was left by these laws, as it is by 
Calderon, to domestic authority. The father had power to put to 
death his wife or daughter, who was dishonoured under his roof; and 
if the father were dead, the same terrible power was transferred to 
the brother, in relation to his sister, or even to the lover, where the 
offending party had been betrothed to him. 

“No doubt these wild laws, though formally renewed and re- 
enacted, as late as the reign of St. Ferdinand, had ceased, in the time 
of Calderon, to have any force ; and the infliction of death under 
circumstances in which they fully justified it, would then have been 
murder in Spain, as it would have been in any other civilized country 
of Christendom. But, on the other hand, no doubt these laws were 
in operation during many more centuries than had elapsed between 
their abrogation and the age of Calderon and Philip IV. The tra- 
dition of their power, therefore, was not yet lost on the popular 
character, and poetry was permitted to preserve their fearful principles 
long after their enactments had ceased to be acknowledged anywhere 
else. Similar remarks may be made concerning duels ; that duels 
were of constant occurrence in Spain, in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
as well as earlier, we have abundant proof. But we know, too, that 
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the last which was countenanced by royal authority, occurred in the 
youth of Charles V. ; and there is no reason to suppose that private 
encounters were much more common among the cavaliers at Madrid, 
in the time of Lope de Vega and Calderon, than they were at London 
and Paris. But the traditions that had come down from the times 
when they prevailed, were quite sufficient warrant for a drama which 
sought to excite a strong and anxious interest more than anything 
else.” 


We may add, as confirmation of the above, that Calderon’s 
heroes are sometimes sensible of the strange extravagance of 
their position. Mr. Lewes quotes some lines from ‘El Pintor 
de su Deshonra, illustrative of this— 


“ My honour stained and lost! 
Such is the scornful tale I hear. 
My curse on him who first 
Devised stern honour’s code severe. 
A stern and tyrant soul, 
He felt not honour’s truer part ; 
But placed it in another’s power 
To force the act, yet judge the heart. 
To strangers subject now, 
Its rigorous precepts fasten shame, 
Not on the guilty wronger, 
But on the wronged and injured name. 
Then is not honour now 
Become the prey of every knave ? 
My curse again on him 
Who first this code of honour gave !” 


Moreover, the graciosos or clowns frequently make it the sub- 
ject of their jests, and these generally express, in their rough way, 
the common sense of the matter. Thus, in the ‘ Physician of his 
Honour,’ a play which is the very concentration of the awful 
horror of this principle of honour, we find the gracioso thus dis- 
coursing, when his master rejects the proposal of a dishonourable 
escape from prison :— 

“Then must I let myself die, only for good appearance’s sake ? 
My senor, if death were a matter which allowed any revoke or 
amends, or a something which gave two chances for a man, I would 
try the first chance to serve you; but do you not see that life is as a 
lottery? I enter init, I come and take my cards, and lose; and how, 
then, shall I recover my game? If I give it up for your deception, 
lost it is, and lost will it remain from this time forth, aye, and for a 
hundred years and one!” 


It is this stern principle of unbending honour which forms the 


grand peculiarity of the Spanish drama, and it extends its sway in 
every direction. Every cavalier is thus the knight-errant, bound 
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to defend, to the death, every lady’s honour, though he may be an 
utter stranger to her; he is to be the jealous guardian of that of 
his female relations, and every cavalier that presumes to speak to 
them runs the risk of his vengeance; and he, in turn, risks his life 
from a jealous father or brother, whenever he ventures to serenade 
or speak to the lady he loves. All these obligations (often con- 
flicting, as when his wounded honour fancies that his lady grants 
any favour to a rival, and forbids his asking any explanations of 
her, until he has challenged his unknown rival, who often turns 
out to be an unsuspecting and innocent friend) furnish matter for 
an endless variety of interesting plot and adventure, and even 
display of character and passion, such as they are. But these 
latter are not the staple of the Spanish drama ; it may hurry us, 
breathless with suspense, along the mazes of its labyrinthine story, 
but we rarely find one of those grand large touches which we see 
in Sophocles and Shakspeare, that arrest us in our progress, and 
chain us down before them in silence and awe. All is action and 
movement ; each busy minute hastens, fraught with its burden of 
care, and hurries by to give place to busy successors ; and all 
reminds us that we are not in those higher circles of mind, where 
the hours are not measured by time, but by the dial of the soul ; 
where the slow minutes (as in the opium-eater’s dreams) seem 
to swell into years, under the mighty burden of passion, and a 
few lines, with their tremendous compression, contain a millenium 
of thought. 

We will say a few words on the outward form of the Spanish 
dramas, and then proceed to give an account of Calderon himself. 
All Spanish plays (from the time of Torres Naharro) were com- 

osed of three acts or jornadas, and the greater part of the dia- 
ogue is in trochaic lines of eight syllables. These short lines 
give a graceful, easy appearance to a Spanish play, the effect of 
which we well remember, when we read our first. They are 
sometimes diversified by scenes in lines of eleven syllables, simi- 
lar to those in the Italian oftava rima. Occasionally, we even 
find sonnets and glosas in the midst of the dialogue—a singular 
remnant of the days of the troubadours. The trochaics are 
sometimes written in rhyme, but more generally in that species 
of blank verse called asonante, where the final vowels rhyme, but 
not the final consonants. 

Spanish plays have always a mixture of tragedy and comedy ; 
and, in fact, it is only the French school that would sever them. 
They run side by side in life, and even interchange; and may not 
even the lightest incidents glide into the gravest importance? 
Even in the old Greek tragedy we may find a few traces of this 
law of human nature: the character of Hercules in the ‘ Alcestis” 
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is decidedly comic; and again, we find comedy in Sophocles’ 
* Antigone,’ wherever the sentinel is introduced. Often, as we have 
read Calderon, and seen how the grave and the sportive succeed 
each other, or walk side by side, as Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, we have thought of those concluding words of Plato’s 
‘ Symposium,’ where Aristodemus says, that “ many of the com- 
pany having retired, he himself fell asleep, and that when he 
woke at daybreak, as the cocks crew, he saw that the others 
were either gone or asleep, but that Agathon, and Aristophanes, 
and Socrates were alone awake, and drinking out of a great 
bowl, and that Socrates was talking with them. ‘‘ The discourse 
itself,” he said, “ he could not remember, for he was not present 
at its commencement, and was still very sleepy ; but the sum of 
it was, that Socrates was compelling the others to own that it 
belonged to the same man to know how to make comedy and 
tragedy, and that he who by art was a tragedian, must also be a 
comedian.” 

The great characteristics of Calderon himself are wonderful 
invention in the story, and a wild profusion of imagery in the 
poetry. Mythology and similés are poured out odw @vAaxw, in 
utter disregard of Corinna’s warning to Pindar, and all things 
come forth together, with a sad want of discrimination between 
the gold and the tinsel. His characters continually burst out 
into long speeches, full of imagery aud fancy; but these often 
mar, and sometimes completely smother the dramatic passion. 
His plays, indeed, must be viewed from a peculiar point of view, 
if we would wish to enter into them fully. We must throw 
aside all our prejudgments and critical rules, and be prepared 
to see every principle of art recklessly violated. All chronology 
and geography are set at defiance; Shakspeare’s seacoast of 
Bohemia and lions in Ardennes are nothing to Calderon’s wild 
mistakes ; but we believe this was really intended by the author. 
We have seen that the principles by which his characters are 
actuated, are imaginary ; and it is only fitting that that should be 
a world of fiction, in which his fictions move. 

It is this, indeed, which we claim for Calderon; a wild and 
grand tone of fiction pervades his poetry, and lifts up all its inci- 
dents and details into a high atmosphere of lyric excitement. If 
we judge of him by our colder northern temperaments, we shall 
infallibly mistake him; for it was hot southern blood that raced 
through his veins, and all his creations have the southern glow. 
It is under this aspect that we would view the very long speeches 
which he not unfrequently throws into the mouths of his cha- 
racters, and which seem to an English reader, too often, only 
“ passion torn to rags,”—we must let ourselves, as it were, share 
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the enthusiasm of the poet, and be whirled away into the higher 
element in which he moves. The fantastic principle of honour 
which pervades his dramatic world, we feel to be a grand prin- 
ciple, albeit it is often misdirected; it has the elements of self- 
denial and danger in it, and there is beauty to an extent where- 
ever these are; and it is this which, in our judgment, sets the 
drama of Spain on a so much higher pinnacle than that of 
France: there is something mean and poor in the courtesies and 
politeness of the latter which is essentially unheroic. Calderon 
makes his Romans Spaniards, as Racine makes his French gentle- 
men of the time of Louis XIV., and both, therefore, are equally 
deficient in artistic propriety ; but herein lies the essential dif- 
ference—the French courtier was a nonentity, unbearable any 
where, and most of all when he aped the air of a Roman; the 
fierce Spaniard of Calderon is that strange medley of barbarian 
strength and weakness, which, however un-Roman, always 
affords material for poetry. 

One great characteristic of Calderon is the profuseness of his 
imagery,—here he reminds us more‘ of Ovid than of any other 
poet; there is the same careless profusion, but with even more 
grace of manner—for Calderon’s language is the very perfection 
of Spanish, and in no other’s hands does it approach his excel- 
lence, combining as he does nearly all the richness of the Italian 
with the strength of the Latin. He abounds with beautiful, and 
often original similes; but that in which he most excels, is 
clothing commoner images in newer and lovelier forms. Here 
his words, indeed, like Nestor’s, flow sweeter than honey; and 
some of his lines have often seemed to us to give the ear and 
mind alike a full sense of completeness and satisfaction. We 
may give instances of these as we proceed ; in the meantime, we 
subjoin the following literal translation of the opening of “ There 
is sorrow e’en in women,’ (Tambien hay duedo en las damas).* 


“ Enter VIoLANTE, with a paper in her hand, and Isave1, with two 
wax candles. 
Viol. Bring the candle, Isabel. 
Isab. What! again to read it over! 





* We may take this opportunity of mentioning how very Shakesperian 
many of the titles of Calderon’s plays are,—they condense a whole drama as 
proverbs do life. The following are some which occur to us at random :— 
* Mornings of April and May,’ ‘ Not always the Worst is True,’ ‘In this Life 
all is Truth and all is Falsehood,’ ‘A House with Two Doors is hard to 
Guard,’ ‘ The Scarf and the Flower,’ ‘ Life is a Dream,’ ‘ Beware of Still 
Water,’ &c. They are often expressed in some terse trochaic line, which clings 
to the memory long after the incidents of the play itself are forgotten. 
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Viol. Aye, and think it not too often 
If a thousand times I read it; 
For a letter is a friend 
So discreetly eloquent, 
That for ever it delights us, 
Just because it talks for ever. 
Isab. If a letter changed its language, 
Then, in sooth, I might believe it; 
But in this default, I pray you, 
Can you call discreet or prudent, 
That which only tells one story 
Now and ever? 
tol. You talk idly. 
Know’st thou not that all Love’s idiom 
Is so brief and comprehensive, 
That four words can sum its meaning ? 
Love, in truth, being like to music. 
Isab. How is that? Some novel fancy! 
Viol. Does a well-tuned instrument, 
When sweet music it discourses, 
Cease to charm our spirits longer, 
When we find its tones may change not? 
Does the song of Philomela, 
Though her theme she never varies, 
Lose its sweetness? Or the zephyr, 
When the leaves o’er which it sweepeth 
Do not change their times or closes, 
Cease to soothe the listener’s soul ? 
Or the brook, whose frets and stops 
Are the pebbles and the sedges, 
Cease to flow in liquid music 
If it ever flows the same? 
No !—Then blame me not for calling 
In a trope, my letter music, 
If, concise and sweet and prudent, 
It repeats itself for ever, 
And repeated ever pleases, 
After the example set it 
By the instrument, the zephyr, 
Philomela, and the brook ?” 


In this graceful passage, we have much of Calderon’s peculiar 
beauty, and also of his manner (as, for instance, the reiteration 
of the similes at the close, which is perpetual) ; but, alas! the 
lovely style evaporates in the version. Shelley says, that trans- 
lating poetry is like translating the perfume of the violet; and 
how continually one feels the truth of the remark. We add the 
following from the very pleasing play of ‘Echo and Narcissus,’ 
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where he describes a mother and her child living, in consequence 
of an oracle, as recluses in a deep forest, where the child has 
never seen any other human being. The boy has grown at last 
impatient of the solitude, and Calderon gives us the following 
speech in a dialogue between him and his mother :— 


“ Narcissus. Mother, ’tis this new adventure 
Which has given me cause and licence, 
Not to break thy laws and orders, 
But to speak to thee more clearly 
All my mind. Oh, list attentive ! 

I, from yonder rugged rock, 

Which thou fixed’st as the limit 
Which should bound my steps, have witnessed 
Various deeds of mighty Nature. 
Thus, on yonder grey sierra 

I one day beheld a bird,— 

Doubtless of all birds the queen, 

For the pride with which she liveth, 
And the height at which she flieth. 
In a nest of straw and grass 

Lay her young ones, whom she nourished 
With her own beak, all so long as 
They were wingless and unfledged. 
But when she beheld them feathered, 
All her pity turned to sternness ; 
From the nest she banished them, 
That necessity might teach them 

All of Life’s instinctive reason. 

And between those twin cliifs yonder, 
(Even yet endures the fissure), 

Her young cubs a lioness 

Nursed upon their bed of skins— 

For a while her heart’s blood fed them 
Through her teats, until she drove them 
From her side that they might learn 
What their heritage and birthright. 
Then, if thus a beast and bird 

From their den and from their nest 
Drive away their young, to teach them 
How to live without their mothers, 
Why dost thou, who now behold’st me 
With the wings that Reason puts forth 
In my soul, and with the vigour 
Which my growing manhood gathers, 
Still refuse to let me go? 

Hast thou not thyself oft told me 
That there is another world 
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Than these mountains, other dwellings 
Than these caves, and other beings 

Than the brutes, and populations 

Other than the forests round us? 

Why then, mother, dost thou rob me 

Of my freedom, and deny me 

Boon which e’en the bird and beast 
Grant unto their young,—an heirloom 
Which the bounteous heavens have given 
Unto all the sons of earth?” 

Calderon’s great fault in style is his excessive fondness for 
concetti. The estilo culto had been introduced by Gongora, and 
caught up by all the poets of Spain. The reader of ‘ Gil Blas’ 
will recollect how Fabrice turns author in this school, under the 
auspices of ‘ L’incomparable Don Louis de Gongora,’ and how he 
astonishes Gil Blas with his sonnet, and still more with his com- 
ment on it, when the latter confesses his utter inability to 
understand it—* Il se mit a rire 4 mes dépens. Si ce sonnet, 
dit-il, n’est guére intelligible, tant mieux. Les sonnets, les odes, 
et les autres ouvrages, qui veulent du sublime, ne s’accommodent 
pas du simple et du naturel; c’est Pobscurité qui en fait tout le 
mérite; il suffit que le poéte croie s’entendre.” This is a true 
picture of Gongorism, for truth is often the bitterest satire. The 
estilo culto consisted in expressing everything in as unnatural and 
pedantic a manner as possible; all simple expressions were 
avoided, and all far-fetched ones sought in their stead. The new 
style became quite a rage; Lope de Vega and Cervantes in vain 
tried to stop it;* they were forced to give way to the popular 
taste, and Calderon had to yield ina similar way. The adoption 
of the estilo culto became essential to success ; and we believe 
Calderon at last fell in love with the fault. It suited his mind, 
which delighted in new combinations of ideas, and (as Landor 
says of Rienzi) “he lent the hand to the madness that seized 
him.” We believe that Plato’s sophistry may be explained in 
a similar way; sophistry was the taste of the age, and Plato’s 
mind, so marvellously attuned to dialectics, caught the infection 
even while it laboured to remove it; and hence it is that Plato, 
the iconoclast of the sophists, is often himself the greatest sophist 
of all! Calderon’s fondness for Gongorism shows itself especially 





* Thus Lope, in one of his plays, makes the following dialogue between a 
cavalier and a poet whom he wished to employ to write for him :— 
** Lop. Are you a common or polished (culterano) poet ? 
Sev. Oh, a culto! 
Lop. Then remain in my house, and you shall write my secrets. 
Sev. His secrets !—why so? 
Lop. Why! that no one may comprehend them!” 
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in the addresses of lovers to their mistresses, or rather of cavaliers 
to any ladies, where Persian hyperbole itself is outdone; but we 
can also trace it in those parts where the fashion of the day did 
not require it; and this fond weakness mars the beauty of many 
a scene. Hence sprang his passion for conceits; his quick per- 
ception of the finer and more subtile relations of things naturally 
predisposed him (as was the case with our own Shakspeare) to 
this fault; and when the public taste hurried him on in the same 
direction, he glided into it with accelerated speed. 

As a painter of character, we do not set Calderon high; we 
know indeed of few great poets more deficient than he in this 
power; he too commonly deals only with generalities, and his 
characters are merely conventional types of classes, with very 
rarely any individuality at all. His Don Felixes and Don 
Manuels are always alike, and so, too, are his Donnas; the per- 
sonages of one play do not differ from those of another, and leave 
no impression on the mind. His dramas accordingly arrest us 
by their plots, and dramatic skill and surprises, not by the human 
interests that they evolve; and we-rise from their perusal as 
those who have seen a gorgeous spectacle; countless faces and 
figures have passed by, and borne their part in the procession, 
but we remember them not, and only the grand tout ensemble 
remains in our mind. Mr. Lewes, in the little work at the head 
of our paper (which contains a very interesting account of Lope 
and Calderon, with many valuable remarks), does not do him full 
justice as a poet, but we fully adopt his judgment of the 
dramatist. “As a dramatist,” he says, “in the highest sense 
of the word, he must not be estimated; as a play-writer, he 
ranks one of the foremost. Great knowledge of stage-effect ; 
great spirit and ingenuity in the working out of complicated plots ; 
an imagination brilliant and fertile, loving to lose itself in the 
dark regions of terror; wonderful harmony and fluency of verse, 
with a facility for the production of spirited dialogue amidst a 
profusion of metaphors;* these are no contemptible qualities, 
and these Calderon unquestionably possesses :” (p. 253.) His 
plays are indeed a marvel in their way, but the marvel is far 
other than that of Shakspeare’s or Sophocles’; it is barbarian 
strength of thought, strangely united with the highest polish 
of style, and the separate faults and virtues of each blend in 





* This is, indeed, one of Calderon’s remarkable peculiarities, that, in spite 
of the diffuseness of the language, the action of the drama is always busily 
progressing, and the evolving of the dialogue never ceases. ‘This alone would 
distinguish him from being a diffuse writer ; for diffuseness is weakness, but 
Calderon’s diffuseness is power. Amidst all his metaphors and flowers, the 
drama always steadily makes way. 
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singular contrast with the other. Or rather, may we not say 
that they do not blend at all? They are too heterogeneous to 
combine, and we have them therefore constantly together, but at 
variance, like the elements in Ovid’s ‘ Chaos,’— 
* Congestaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum.” 

Calderon’s humour is of a peculiar kind, and hardly of the 
kind we should have @ priori anticipated. Here his subtilty of 
perception deserts him, and he rarely, if ever, rises to wit; his 
drollery more usually shows itself in the heavier form of quaint 
stories and ludicrous jokes, arising from the unheroic and Sancho- 
like dulness of the graciosos. In fact, the essential element of 
his humour is contrast; the gracioso, like the distorted image in 
a mirror, mocks the grandiose conduct of the hero; and as the 
course of the play brings out the knight and the squire in their 
several characters and modes of feeling, the sense of contrast 
becomes often very humorous. Thus, in his ‘ Life is a Dream,’ 
when the soldiers come to rescue Sigismund: from his cell, we 
have an amusing scene, where they mistake the gracioso for the 
prince, and salute him as king—a title which he has hardly appro- 
priated, ere the real Sigismund makes his appearance. As a 
specimen, we select the following from ‘ Jealousy, the greatest 
Monster.’ The gracioso has been taken prisoner instead of his 
master, whom he personates; he pretends to want to write a 
letter, which his guards are only too ready to assist him in, as 
they hope thereby to learn something of him and his fortunes :— 


* Second Sold. Here are all writing materials. 


Gracioso. Ink and pens ? 

Second Sol. Aye, all are here. 

Gracioso. Paper ? 

Second Sol. Yes. 

Gracioso. Gilt-edged and so forth? 

Second Sol. No; but what will quite suffice you. 

Gracioso. Sand ? 

Second Sol. Aye, sand. 

Gracioso. And sealing-wax, and 
Seal and wafers ? 

Second Sol. Yes, all is ready. 

Gracioso. Well, then, bring the table near me. 

Second Sol. See, ’tis brought. 

Gracioso. And have you really 


All I want,--ink, pens and paper, 
Seal and sand ? 
Second Sol. Yes, everything. 
Gracioso. After all, we’ve nothing still. 
First Sol. Why, what else ? 
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Gracioso. The most important. 
Second Sol. Tell me what it is; I'll fly 

As on very wings to fetch it. 
Gracioso. Why, I’ve never learned to write !” 

Mr. Ticknor divides Calderon’s plays (as Lope de Vega’s) into— 
1. Religious dramas; -2. Heroic dramas; 3. Comedies of the 
cloak and sword; and 4. Dramas of common life. It is, in truth, 
not very easy to divide them, for the several classes run so much 
into each other; but his arrangement will serve our purpose as 
well as any other. 

Of the religious dramas we will speak first. They are some- 
times devoted to the history of some saint, or to an imaginary 
legend ; but more frequently they are what is commonly called 
“autos sacramentales,” i.e., plays acted as a religious ceremony on 
certain high festivals, with all kinds of strange mummery, for an ac- 
count of which we refer the reader to Mr.Ticknor’s second volume. 
These latter are chiefly allegorical; in other words, a thesis of 
Thomas Aquinas, dramatised, wherein the arguments take bodily 
shape, and “ Idolatry,” “ Heresy,” “ Judaism,” “ Luxury,” &c., 
weave their subtilties in the form of plots and counterplots. 
They are very curious, the intrigues are often interesting, and 
a great deal of poetry is thrown round them; but the reader 
grows wearied of their unreality. Schlegel was in raptures about 
them, and calls them “an unceasing hymn of joy on the splen- 
dours of creation,” “the first awakening of Adam,” &c. But few 
will share his enthusiasm; indeed, his whole critique on our 
author is to the last degree vague and unsatisfactory. Those on 
ecclesiastical legends are much more to our taste; many of these 
are master-pieces in their way. We may particularly name ‘ The 
Wonderful Magician,’ a legend of St. Cyprian; ‘ The Joseph of 
Women,’ a legend of St. Eugenia, and the ‘Two Lovers of 
Heaven.’ The former is a Faust-like temptation story: Cyprian 
falls in love with Justina, and surrenders his soul to a demon to 
gain her. Justina is a Christian, and the demon cannot force 
her will. He tries to seduce her imagination, but fails; and 
Cyprian, when he discovers his powerlessness, flies for refuge to 
“the Great God of the Christians,”’ and dies with Justina on the 
scaffold, under the persecution of the Emperor Decius. Mr. Lewes 
gives an analysis of the plot, but hardly does justice to it. We 
agree with him that it is far below Faust, but we cannot shut our 
eyes to the extreme beauty of many of its scenes, especially those 
where the demon tries to instil into Justina’s mind impure 
thoughts, that she may incline to Cyprian; his failure, and the 
grand dialogue between him and Cyprian, where the latter wrests 
from his unwilling tyrant the tremendous fact of a higher power 
X 2 
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than himself; and again, that between the two martyrs in the 
prison. The first of these we shall give in Shelley’s version, as 
it is in his posthumous poems :— 


“ Voice. 


Chorus. 
Voice. 


Chorus. 
Justina. 


Chorus. 
Justina. 





What is the glory far above 
All else in human life ? 
Love! Love! 

There is no form on which the fire 
Of Love its traces has impressed not ; 
Man lives far more in Love’s desire 
Than in Life’s breath soon possessed not. 
If all that lives must love or die, 
All shapes on earth, or sea, or sky, 
With one consent to heaven cry 
That the glory far above 
All else in Life is— 

Love! Qh, Love! 
Thou melancholy thought, which art 
So flattering and so sweet, to thee 
When did I give the liberty 
Thus to afflict my heart ? 
What is the cause of this new power 
Which doth my fevered being move, 
Momently raging more and more? 
What subtle pain is kindled now, 
Which from my heart doth overflow 
Into my senses ? 

Love ! Oh, Love! 

*Tis that enamoured nightingale 
Who gives me the reply; 
He ever tells the same soft tale 
Of passion and of constancy 
To his mate, who rapt and fond, 
Listening sits a bough beyond. 
Be silent, Nightingale !—no more 
Make me think, in hearing thee 
Thus tenderly thy love deplore, 
If a bird can feel his so, 
What a man would feel for me. 
And, voluptuous Vine! oh, thou 
Who seekest most, when least pursuing, 
To the trunk thou interlacest 
Art the verdure, which embracest, 
And the weight which is its ruin !— 
No more with green embraces, Vine, 
Make me think on what thou lovest ; 
For whilst thus thy boughs entwine, 
I fear lest thou should’st teach me, sophist, 
How arms might be entangled too. 
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Light-enchanted Sunflower, thou 
Who gazest ever true and tender 
On the sun’s revolving splendour, 
Follow not his faithless glance 
With thy faded countenance, 
Nor teach my beating heart to fear, 
If leaves can mourn without a tear, 
How eyes must weep! Oh, Nightingale, 
Cease from thy enamoured tale ; 
Leafy Vine, unwreath thy bower ; 
Restless Sunflower, cease to move; 
Or tell me all what poisonous power 
Ye use against me ?— 
Chorus. Love! Love! Love !”* 

The ‘Two Lovers of Heaven’ is a beautiful play of this kind, 
but we can only find room for a short account of it. The scene 
is laid in Rome, in the reign of the Emperor Numerian ; Polemio 
is his prime minister; and the play opens with a scene where 
Polemio’s son Crisanto sits reading the New Testament ; while 
he muses in wonder and doubt, an angel and a demon appear 
overhead, and blend their voices with his thoughts, the one 
suggesting good thoughts, the other evil. As they vanish his 
father enters, accompanied by a friend named Claudio and the 
gracioso Escarpin. Polemio mourns over the deep melancholy 
which has of late seized his son, and he and Claudio try by all 
kinds of arguments, to rally him out of it, but in vain; at last 
he retires, and the anxious father implores Claudio to help him 
in his sorrow ; he himself is about to leave Rome to fulfil an edict 
of the emperor’s against the Christians, and he entreats him to 
watch over his son in his absence. Claudio promises it, and then 
arranges with the servant Escarpin, to take Crisanto to the tem- 
ple of Diana, the grounds and walks of which are represented as 
the rendezvous of the élite of the beauties of Rome. The scene 
then changes to the temple, where we find Nisida and Chloris 
talking. ‘The latter has a harp. 

“ Nisida. Lend to me that harp awhile, for 
In this green and peaceful forest, 
Decked with emeralds and rubies 
By the roses and the flowers, 
Glowing with a thousand colours 





* We may here add, for those of our readers who might wish to read more 
of Calderon, that two plays were translated in the ‘ Monthly Chronicle’— 
* Life is a Dream,’ in vol. iii., and the ‘ Wonderful Magician,’ in vol.v. There 
are also excellent translations of ‘ Courtesy and not Love,’ and the ‘ Goblin 
Lady,’ in ‘ Blackwood,’ vols. xvii. and slvil. 
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For a canopy for spring, 
I would try a tune of mine 
To some words of Cynthia’s making 
Yesterday. 
Chloris. And what, Senora, 
Was the subject of the song? 
Nisida. ’Twas a nightingale, that, sitting 
On an elm-tree, sang; and, singing, 
Seemed now to joy, and now to plain 
Over Love’s pleasure, and Love’s pain. 
Enter Cynthia, reading. 
Cynthia. While Minerva’s beauteous daughters 
Sit in company together, 
Turning all the grass to roses,— 
I for one would rather wander 
Through the pleasant groves and glades, 
Spring-enamelled, blossom-covered, 
Like an emerald sky of flowers, 
Or an azure plain of stars.* 
Rather here would I recline me, 
Studying Ovid’s page, if haply 
Remedy for love be there. 
Nisida. (to Chloris.) Hear the words and tune. 
Chloris. I listen. 

Nisida. (sings.) Oh, nightingale! thy happy way that wingest, 
And news of Love’s delights and favours bringest: 
Thou fill’st my heart with envy and with sorrow! 
Yet no! for if to-day thou lov’st and singest, 
Thou shalt be jealous, and wilt weep to-morrow !” 


Cynthia accosts them, when Daria enters, who upbraids 


Nisida for singing love songs in the precincts of Diana’s temple. 
Nisida justifies herself, and there follows a dialogue on love, 
which, @ la Calderon, unawares contains the nodus of the piece. 
Daria says that she has vowed herself to Diana; only in one way 
can she ever love, and that one way is an impossibility. Her 
companions ask her what it is. She replies— 


Each then turns to her employment—the gay Nisida to her 


“ When a man shall so have loved me, 
That for me he even dieth, 
And when I have learned for certain 
That for love he e’en is dead, 
Then, and not till then, shall I 
Love—love Aim who thus did die.” 





* There is an Arabie couplet which describes the jasmine as an emerald 
heaven decked with silver stars. 
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songs, the studious Cynthia to her books, and the haughty Daria 
to admire herself Narcissus-like, in a fountain. At this juncture 


Crisanto, Claudio, and Escarpin enter. 


Nisida and Cynthia 


retire, and Claudio, who loves the latter, follows her; Daria, in 


her cold apathy, remains, and Crisanto falls in love with her. 


A 


dialogue ensues, and Daria tells him her strange vow, and leaves 
him. In his despair, he resolves to visit a sage named Carpoforo, 
who had been driven from Rome on the suspicion of being a 
Christian, and lives in the retreats of a forest. 


“ Cris, 


Carp. 
Cris. 


Carp. 


Cris. 


Carp. 


Carp. 





What a tangled labyrinth is 
This I enter; scarce one sunbeam 
Wanders through its depths of gloom. 
I will pierce its murky caverns, 
Silent unto step of man. 
By the bank of yonder rivulet, 
Which, in flakes of snow-spray flying, 
Melts the winter’s frosts, and bears them 
With it in its hurrying current,— 
Moves an old man, scarce distinguished 
From the hoary trees around him, 
Save that theirs is solemn stillness, 
While he creepeth slow below ;— 
Oh! thou seer of many a winter, 
Like the ancient trunks around thee— 
I am lost! the Roman sees me! 
Fear thou not, for, though a Roman, 
Think not that I come to slay thee. 
Gallant youth, what would’st thou with me ? 
For thy presence and thy bearing 
Give the lie to all my fears. 
Tell me, father, I beseech thee, 
Which of all these rocks, that yawning 
Ope their jaws on every side, 
Holds Carpoforus in its womb, 
Living inmate of a tomb? 
Hither am I come to seek him, 
Things of moment must I tell him. 
Fearless and suspicionless, 
Lo! Ispeak. In me thou seest 
Him thou seekest. 
Holy father, 
Open wide thy arms and take me. 
Aye, and open wide my heart, too; 
For, I know not how, thy contact 
Gives me life afresh, renewing 
The dry greenness of my years ; 
Like a frail and aged trunk, 
In the clinging vine’s embraces.” 
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They discourse together ; Carpoforo solves Crisanto’s doubts, 
and he turns Christian; suddenly the place is surrounded by 
Roman soldiers, who seize Crisanto, but Carpoforo disappears 
by supernatural aid. Polemio then recognises his son in the 
captive, and, overwhelmed with the discovery, carries him to 
Rome. 

‘The second act opens with a scene between Polemio and 
Claudio; the latter reproaches himself with having lost sight of 
his charge, and confesses his shame and sorrow. Polemio, after 
several struggles, at last relates the whole to Claudio, and con- 
cludes with telling him that he had brought his son home and 
kept him in a room in his own house. Crisanto’s melancholy has 
increased tenfold, and the father and Claudio consult on what 
should be done. They resolve to hold a grand gala, where all 
the beauty of Rome should be gathered, hoping that Crisanto 
would lose his apparent madness in the gay festivities of the 
day. The time is fixed and proclaimed ; in the meantime, Car- 
poforo comes to Rome, in the disguise of a foreign physician, to 
visit his new convert, and confirm and strengthen his faith.* At 
last the gala-day arrives; the nymphs of Diana’s temple come 
with the rest ; Nisida and Cynthia sing before Crisanto; in the 
midst of their strains their voices falter, and the temptation 
glides off, by this supernatural interference, from the young 
convert’s heart. They retire confounded, and there is an irre- 
sistible touch of drollery, when the gracioso, who has been 
standing a mute spectator, takes it all as a matter of course, and 
exclaims :— 

“ Siempre vi parar en esto 
Los que hacen versos y cantan !” 


Crisanto recognises the true cause, and exclaims— 


“ These are marvels of the God 
I with life and soul adore!” 


When Daria enters, an affecting dialogue ensues between the 
two, and they part, Daria exclaiming— 


“ Oh, that I had skill to win thee 
From thy ignorance, Crisanto!” 





* The scene, before he enters, faintly reminds one of the opening of 
‘Twelfth Night.’ Crisanto is dressed in gala, with music playing; at last 
he exclaims, like the duke— 

** Cease! for voices cannot lull 
Sorrows such as I endure ; 
Music is too harsh a cure 
For the melancholy soul,” &c. 
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and he replying, 


“ Oh, that I had skill, Daria, 
To convert thee to a Christian!” 


In the third act, Polemio discovers Carpoforo in his disguise, 
and kills him. Daria, after several interviews with Crisanto, 
becomes a Christian ; it is discovered—they confess their faith, 
and are parted; he is carried to a dungeon, she to all kinds of 
insults and outrages; as they part, Crisanto thus addresses her, 
recalling to her mind the old vow that she had made in her pride, 
and giving it a higher meaning, with regard to the atonement :— 


“Fair Daria, fare thee well ! 
And since now thou know’st who loved thee, 
And who, loving, died for thee, 
Break not thou this day thy promise, 
From this time, unchangingly, 
Him to love who thus did die !” 


A lion rescues Daria from outrage, and Crisanto from torture ; 
they both fly to a mountain, and there they are taken, and put to 
death. The bodies of the martyrs are thrown down a cave; 
suddenly sweet music arises from its depths, and an angel casts 
a rock over its mouth and stands upon it, exclaiming, by way of 
epilogue, 

“ Never henceforth shall this cavern, 
Hiding such a treasure in it, 
Bear the step of mortal foot ; 
Therefore with this rock I seal it, 
Tombstone of the sepulchre. 

And in order that their ashes 
Far beyond the power of time, 
Wide abroad may fly, enduring 
Deathless ages upon ages, 

Here shall this same rustic pillar 
Speak for ever and for ever 

To all future generations ; 

‘ Aqui yacen los dos cuerpos 

De Crisanto y de Daria, 


Los dos amantes del cielo !’” 


The ‘Joseph of Women’ is a similar play, opening with the 
trumpet-note of that text from the vulgate, 


“ Nihil est idolum in mundo, 
Quia nullus est Deus nisi unus.” 


To the same class belong the ‘ Devotion of the Cross’ (a play 
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which is saturated with the influence of the worst features of 
Roman Catholic antinomianism), and the ‘Purgatory of St. 
Patrick.’ From the latter we extract the following very fine 
scene (availing ourselves of the translation given in Blackwood, 
vol. xlvi.) Ludovico Ennio has been for some time watching to 
kill an enemy; a cloaked figure continually crosses his path, and 
calls him by name, but on his following it, constantly disappears. 
At last Ennio resolves this strange intruder shall himself fall a 
victim; when he appears, wrapped in a cloak as usual, and 
addresses him by name, Ennio strikes at him with his sword, but 
wounds only the air. The figure retreats, he pursues; at last 
they re-enter in a lonely spot, and Ennio thus addresses him :— 


* Cavalier, the street already 

We have left; if aught prevented 
There our combat, here we stand, 
Man to man, with none beside us. 
Since against thy frame my weapon 
Strikes in vain, I dare to ask thee 
Who art thou, strange being? speak! 
Art thou mortal, spectre, devil! 
Still no answer? Thus I dare then 
Cast aside that cloak of thine 
And discover— 

[ He pulls open the cloak, and discovers a skeleton. | 


God protect me! 
What is this? Oh, fearful image! 
Horrid vision! mortal terror ! 
What art thou, gaunt corpse, that, crumbled 
Into earth and ashes, still 
Livest ? 
Voice from the Skeleton. Know’st thou not thyself ? 
See in me thine own resemblance— 
I am Ludovico Ennio! [ Disappears. | 
Lud. Aid me, heaven! what do I hear ? 
Aid me, heaven! what do I see?” 


This is a scene truly Calderonic—the hour, the place, the 
assassin, and the sudden reflection of himself, with his guilty 
conscience impersonate before him; it reminds us of that wild 
fable of Jeremy Taylor or Fuller, about the bird with a human 
face, that feeds on human flesh until it chances to see its reflection 
in a stream, and then it pines away for grief that it has killed its 
fellow! 

We now proceed to our second division of his works, or the 
heroic dramas. It is not always easy to distinguish these from 
the class just spoken of; the lineaments of each fade into the 
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other, and consequently a strict classification might invent an 
intermediate division for the doubtful ones; but the plan we have 
chosen is exact enough for our purpose. 

The materials of these heroic dramas are drawn from all 
sources and times; some are classical, others mediaeval; some 
wholly romantic, others founded on modern history; but all alike 
are treated in the same way; reality and probability are nothing, 
poetry and incident are everything. Schlegel says well, “the 
Greak mythology became in his hands a delightful tale, and the 
Roman history a majestic hyperbole.” Thus in the ‘Arms of 
Beauty,’ we have the old story of Coriolanus, but in what form ? 
It is a tissue of anachronisms and mistakes from beginning to 
end: Coriolanus serves under Romulus, and Veturia his bride is 
one of the ravished Sabines. Even Don Ochoa, the Spanish 
critic, owns that Calderon has here exceeded the limits of Horace’s 
“‘ quidlibet audendi ;” but the absurdities of the plot are excused 
by the splendour of the poetry that surrounds them. Calderon 
himself, of course, felt all this, and, not unfrequently, good- 
humouredly laughs at it; thus we remember in one of these 
Roman plays the gracioso begins a story about a friar, and then 
abruptly breaks off with, “ but this is not right, there are no friars 
yet in Rome!” 

Calderon is often very delightful in the plays drawn from the 
romantic part of classical mythology ; thus his ‘ Eco y Narciso’ is 
a charming version of the old story of Narcissus and the fountain, 
yet so altered that really it would almost require a chemical 
analysis to discover any affinities between them! It opens with 
a very beautiful scene, describing a pastoral festival on the birth- 
day of Eco, the belle of the land; the shepherds meet her and 
sing, and only two are silent. One of these promises to hunt in 
the woods for an offering for her; the other, an aged shepherd, 
can only give his tears, because the day reminds him of a time, 
many years before, when his daughter was first missed from the 
happy valley, whither she had never returned. This lost shep- 
herdess turns out to be Liriope, who had been carried off by some 
god; she and her son Narciso were living in the depths of the 
mountains, as an oracle darkly foretold strange perils to him 
when he wandered forth into the world. His address to his mother 
at hearing some distant sounds of a hunter’s horn, has been given 
to our readers in a previous part of this article; at last the 
hunter finds Liriope, and carries her back to the village as his 
prey and offering to Eco; a recognition takes place between her 
and her father; and here Narciso’s dangers begin, and they 
terminate as in Ovid’s Metamorphoses ; Eco herself, too, becom- 
ing “vox et preterea nihil.” 'The story itself is only a cobweb; 
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but we know none of Calderon’s lighter efforts that pleased us 
more than this, when we first read it. 

Another of a very similar kind is ‘ Fineza contra Fineza’ 
(Generosity against Generosity) which really deserves to be 
translated entire. We had prepared a careful analysis of its 
somewhat intricate story, but on second thoughts we have deter- 
mined not to use it; the story, apart from the poetry in whose 
warm atmosphere it lies, loses that delicacy of colour which is 
such a distinguished feature in the original. Suffice it to say, that 
it is the history of the conquest of Thessaly by Anfion the king 
of Cyprus, and the consequent attempt to supplant the worship 
of Diana by that of Venus; the priestesses of Diana are firm, and 
the image of the new goddess is taken away by unknown hands. 
Anfion denounces death against the offender, and a beautiful 
contest takes place between three friends, for the honour of 
dying for the others. This contest is too long, or we would have 
given it; in default we give the following. Doris’ lover, Celauro, 
has been reported to have been slain in the battle; and Doris is 
walking with her attendant Libia, the graciosa, in the gardens of 
the temple, when Celauro climbs over the wall to visit her. In 
the following scene our readers will see how Calderon mingles 
the grave and the gay, the absurdities of the attendant with the 
sorrows of the heroine. 


“ Scene in the garden. Enter Doris and Lis. 


Dor. Since I owe to you, my Libia, 
Many thanks for all your kindness, 
In that throughout all my sorrows, 
You have been my sole companion, 
Do not now, I pray you, leave me 
To myself, for meditation 
Is my worst and greatest foe. 

Lib. That I should be your companion 
Is most right at proper hours ; 
But at hours so unbefitting, 

Tis a somewhat thankless office. 

When Celauro used to come, 

And, at the expense of sleep, 

I stood here a watchful sentry, 

I could manage to console me, 

Having that which occupied me. 

Now, alack! I can’t but sleep, for 
Though I’ve known wakes for the dead, I 
Ne’er have known of dead men waking! 
Can it be, that now by night, 

In the garden, at the spot 
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Where you used to come to see him, 
You should come to see him not? 
What! does this surprise you? Is not 
Love then always mad, and maddest 
When it wishes to seem wise? 

If these shadows, if these branches, 
If this horrent gloom and silence, 
And the fountains, and the flower-beds 
Have been trusty witnesses 

Of my joys, why should they not 
Witness this my anguish, too? 

Not to seek for solace, I 

Come at this untimely hour, 

But to seek for memories. Think not 
They are lacking to my sorrows, 

But I come that recollection 

May be bitterer, being nearer. 

Let me, then, stand weeping over 
These sad ruins, and repeat, ‘ Here 
Once was Love. 


Enter CELAURO. 


Cel. (aside). Ah! by the scanty 


Dor. 
Cel. 


Dor. 


Cel. 


Shining of the stars and planets 

I can see two figures yonder ; 

And since Doris looks not for me, 
It were folly to go nearer, 

Ere amidst these leaves concealed, I 
Hear some voice which shall instruct me 
To approach or to retire. 

I can find a solace even 

In the ashes of the fire ! 

Ah! tis Doris! tis her voice ! 

Why delay I to approach her 

And to speak? Yet stay, I know not 
Who is with her; it is best then 
To be patient, though it cost me 
Self-denial, and to wait. 

Here it is that I have often 

Heard his fond affections uttered— 
Fond affections that were founded 
(Ah ! how baseless the foundation) 
In the hope that from Diana 

There might be appeal to Venus ; 
This it was that did compel me 
Speak so harshly to Anfion. . . 
What is this I hear ? and has she 
Spoken to Anfion? Heavens ! 
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Dor. 


Cel. 
Dor. 


Cel. 


Dor. 


Cel, 


Dor. 
Lib. 
Dor. 
Lib. 
Cel. 


Dor. 
Lib. 
Cel. 


Dor. 
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And with such strong apprehension, 
With such strangely wild delirium, 
Under such a real image, 

With so definite an object, 

Doth the night with her dark shadows, 
And the wind with its swift phantoms, 
Represent him to me, Libia— 

Libia is't ? Then I may venture. 
‘That as though he really heard me 
(What a trifle seems to please me!) 
To the air Pll speak.—Celauro, 

Oh my good, my lord, my master, 
Wherefore comest thou so late 

In the night ? 

Why do I linger ? 

Fear, thou liest ; her tears avail 
More than all thy jealousies. 
Wherefore hast thou so forgotten, 
So neglected, as in anger, 

Her who idolizes thee ? 

(advancing ). Oh, I could not, could not reach thee 
Sooner, Doris, my adored one! 

Ah, unhappy me! what see 1? 

Oh, alack! who’s this before us ? 
Spasm of wonder! 

I shake all over ! 

Wonder not and be not frightened, 
For I see this fear and terror 

Come from what ye heard from Lelio. 
What! he knows it all! 

And are there 

Gossips even in the shades ? 

Yet though Lelio told the truth 

In that, I, as dead, was captured, 

I am still alive to adore thee ; 

And I come to see thee, Doris, 
Rather dead because of Love, 

Than because of all my wounds. 

Oh ! I well believe, Celauro, 

In the Elysian plains thou dwellest, 
And the waves of Acheron, 

Pitying my lamentations, 

Have permitted thee to pass them. 
But, ah me! if in thy absence 

I had courage to address thee, 

I alas! have none to see thee. 

Go in peace, no more afflict me, 

I have felt enough. 
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Cel. My mistress, 
Oh my good, my wife ! 
Dor. Approach not. 
Cel. Oh consider. 
Dor. Mercy, heavens ! 


For in this alarm and terror, 
Soul, life, voice and breath, all fail me ! 
[ She faints. 

Cel. What do I see ? 

Lib. She falls, at least 
Fainting, if not wholly dead. 

Cel. Oh unhappy Doris mine, 
Come to thyself, regain thy senses! 
Thou the dying, I the living,— 
’Tis indeed to change positions! 
Libia— 

Lib. Come no nearer to me, 
Or I vow I'll do the same !” 


To this class belongs the wonderful ‘ Life is a Dream,’ to 
which we should have devoted a large space of this paper, if 
if had not been well translated in the third volume of the ‘Monthly 
Chronicle,’ and to that we refer our readers. There we have 
the gloomy side of Calderon’s genius in all its power; and the 
deep feeling of the unreality of life hangs over it like a thunder- 
cloud, and gives the reader, as has been well said, all the vague 
and restless anxiety of a troubled dream. 

One of our favourites in this class is the ‘ Nina de Gomez 
Arias,’ where we meet with the sweet Dorotea, one of the few 
creations of Calderon that have a personal character and existence. 
She sometimes, we fancy, has a feature or two that reminds us 
even of Imogen ; but alas! we perhaps never feel so clearly the 
distance between Shakspeare and Calderon, as when they seem 
to come nearest. It is as Lucretius says of the mountains and 
sunrise— 

“ Rubrum tremulis jubar ignibus erigere alté 
Quam ceeptat natura, supraque extollere montes ; 
Quos tibi tum supra sol montes esse videtur, 
Cominus ipse suo contingens fervidus igni, 

Vix absunt nobis missus bis mille sagitte ; 
Vix etiam cursus quingentos sepe veruti. 
Inter eos solemque jacent immania ponti 
/Equora, substrata ethereis ingentibus oris, 
Interjectaque sunt terrarum millia multa, 
Que varie retinent gentes et secla ferarum !” 


‘La Nina de Gomez Arias’ is the sad story of a ruffian and his 
victim. Gomez, after a series of crimes, has forsaken his wife, 
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Dorotea, in a wood. She falls into the hands of the Moors (for 
the scene is laid soon after the capture of Granada, before they 
were expelled), but is rescued by Don Diego, who carries her 
home as an attendant on his daughter, Beatriz. Gomez 
visits Beatriz, and meets poor Dorotea there, and carries her off 
and sells her to the Moors. The Moorish fastness is, however, 
soon taken under Ferdinand and Isabella, and their captive is 
rescued, and Isabella’s first act of justice, after her success, is to 
give Gomez the due reward of this and his other many crimes. 
There are many beautiful passages in this drama, but we have 
only room for a few short extracts. 

How new and beautiful is the following simile in Act I., and 
how affecting too, from its allusion to the Indians ;—how it recalls 
good old Las Casas and his heroic life ! 

A suitor of Beatriz is talking to his servant of a more successful 
rival, 





. Flattery won her, 
For the most of women are 
Thoughtless Indians in love, 
Thinking more of plumes and colours, 
Than the gold of happiness 
Lying buried in their home : 
Of its worth they, heedless, reck not, 
While they squander it away 
For a word, a passing breath ; 
Idly bartering, with a fatal 
Balance of exchange against them— 
Solid worth for empty show !” 


How tender are these words of Dorotea, when Gomez sells her 
to the Moor ;—at first she bursts upon him like a tiger— 


“Ingrate monster, brute ferocious, 
Miracle of heartlessness, 
Savage beast, and treacherous asp, 
Cruel tiger, robber, hawk, &c.” 


but soon the woman’s nature melts her wrath into tears, and she 
breaks out— 
“ Pero que digo? Ay de mi! 
But what say I? Ay de mi! 
Oh my lord, my good, my husband, 
I confess myself thy slave ! 
Slave ! but not a runaway. 
Wherefore, then, if I be faithful— 
Faithful, and no runaway, 
Wherefore wilt thou part with me ? 
If in aught I’ve thee offended, 
Vexed in aught, in aught displeased, 
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Use me ill, but sell me not, 
Live in joy, and let me die. 
Senor Gomez Arias, 

Pity, pity me! 

Leave me not a prisoner 


In Benamegi !” 


One of Calderon’s best plays is the ‘ Constant Prince,’ which 
Bouterwek calls the Portuguese Regulus. Don Fernando of 
Portugal wita his brother Henrique, makes an expedition against 
the Moors in Barbary; he wins the first battle, and takes the 
Moorish general Mu:ey prisoner, whom, however, he generously 
releases. Soon afterwards the fortune of war changes, and 
Fernando himself is taken prisoner. The King of Morocco 
offers to release him on condition of the surrender of the fort 
Ceuta, which is in the hands of the Portuguese. The prince 
refuses and returns to his prison, and one of Calderon’s touches 
represents him as he re-enters, overhearing his fellow prisoners 
talking among themselves of their approaching liberation, as 
they feel sure the Moor’s demand will ‘be accepted. In the mean 
time the Portuguese government, to whom also the proposal had 
been sent, accept it, but Fernando refuses liberty on such con- 
ditions; he bears with Christian heroism all the cruel treatment 
which his captors inflict upon him, until at last, worn out by 
them, he expires. The play concludes with the apparition of his 
spirit leading the Portuguese troops unto victory. The play is 
full of interest and action; Muley’s character is well drawn, and 
the contest which arises in his mind, between loyalty and 
generosity, is finely described. We should much like to see 
this play in a good English translation ; indeed, a beautiful 
volume might be made of some half dozen of the best plays, but 
they need a peculiar gift in the translator ; he must have much 
poetic power of his own as well as poetical feeling, or he will 
never succeed in naturalizing Calderon’s energetic diffuseness. 
Especially, we would recommend him to keep the form of the 
original, Mr. Lewes quotes some fine extracts from Mr. 
Oxenford’s translation of ‘ Life is a Dream’ in the ‘ Monthly 
Magazine,’ but their beauty is marred by their being in our 
heroic blank verse; they are energetic, but the energy is not 
Calderon’s. We may, indeed, always rest assured, that Schlegel 
was right, when he said that the forms in which works of genius 
appear, are organical, not mechanical; they unfold themselves 
from within, and the form is the significant exterior, the speaking 
physiognomy ; and thus the hexameter of Homer, the terzarima 
of Dante, and the trochaics of Calderon, are the innate forms of 
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their respective genius, organical as the crystallization of salts or 
the development of plants. 

To this division belong Calderon’s tragedies of jealousy, 
some of which are his very finest for wild and tremendous 
power. But when we compare them to ‘Cymbeline,’ or 
* Othello,’ on how far lower a platform do they stand! What 
is terror in Shakspeare becomes horror in Calderon; and we 
have often thought that the difference between their respective 
delineations of jealousy is just that between Shakspeare’s treat- 
ment of the base Iachimo in ‘Cymbeline,’ and that of Ambro- 
giolo in Boccacio’s story, from which, perhaps, it was derived. 
In the one we have Italian revenge, and the wretch is killed with 
all kinds of horrible tortures ; in the other what divine forgiveness 
breathes in those memorable words of Posthumus, 


“ Kneel not to me ; 
The power that I have on you is to spare you ; 
The malice towards you to forgive you ; live, 
And deal with others better !” 


Calderon’s jealous heroes may act as Othello, but of how 
immeasurabiy baser earth are they made! His ‘ Secret Revenge 
for a Secret Wrong,’ and ‘ Physician of his Honour,’ are indeed 
fearful specimens of his wild power, but they are too dreadful to 
move us ; and while Othello will charm, as by a fascination, to 
the end of the world, this class of tragedy in Calderon, although 
perhaps his most powerful, is only repulsive. We have here 
none of that sunshine of human poetry, which, as Landor says, 
* makes the colour of blood less horrible ;” we have only cruel 
with noalleviation of pathos,—Othello’s Moorish blood, but not 
Othello’s human heart. Mr. Lewes gives analyses of both these 
plays, and to his pages we refer our readers for them. 

To his pages we would refer also for an analysis of the play 
on Herod and Mariamne, entitled ‘ Jealousy the greatest Mon- 
ster ;? we will only quote from it the scene of the night before 
Mariamne’s death, which strongly reminds one of the scene 
between Desdemona and Emilia. 


“ Scene—Manriamne, and her Maids undressing her. 
Mar. Let me die. 
Sirene. Oh, think a breath, 
What this sorrow is and sadness ;— 
More than sorrow, it is madness ; 
More than madness, it is death. 
Mar. Ah! my Fate 
Is so stern and obstinate, 
That it kills me not for hate; 
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Nor does it see 
That such kindness shown to me 
Would still be only cruelty! 
First Maid. Shunning sleep and still delaying, 
In the bower hast thou been staying 
To this hour; oh, now let rest 
Lull the carkings of thy breast. 
Mar. Much do I fear 
Little power doth slumber know 
To soothe my woe ; 
Yet, lest ye, who guiltless are, 
In my punishment should share!— 
Come, undress me now. 
Sirene. While we strip the day’s adorning 
From thy brow, 
Gleaming like the eastern morning 
In the splendours of the dawning! 
Shall I try 
If song can solace thy distress ? 
Mar. No; for I . 
Would not have it gain success ; 
Fain would I aye turn mine ears 
Not to songs, but sounds of tears. _ 
Sirene. Ancient seers have found a cause 
In nature’s laws, 
Through which song hath power to bring 
As double gladness to the glad, 
So double sadness to the sad. 
Mar. Then, Sirene, sing ; 
But bear in mind you sing your song 
To make my heart more sorrow-wrung. 
Sirene. Old is the strain ; 
But such can best our object gain. (Sings.) 
‘Come! oh, death! but come so silent 
That I may not feel thee come ! 
Lest the very bliss of dying 
Wake me back to life again!” 
Mar. Well conceived and uttered well 
Is the sentiment ; 
Whose is it? 
Sirene. I cannot tell; 
In my hands by chance it fell 
While on other studies bent. 
Mar. Well, repeat them once again; 
I would ask, too, with the strain, (Both sing.) 
“Come! oh, death! but come so silent, 
That I may not feel thee come.’ 
x¥2 
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Mar. But if e’er 
Its sweetness ’gan divert my care, 
Itself would tell 
How to break the subtle spell ;—( Both sing.) 
‘ Lest the very bliss of dying 
Wake me back to life again!’” 


We have not space to say much of the third division of his 
plays, the ‘ Comedies of the Cloak and Sword,’ so called from the 
dress of the cavaliers who appear in them, and we the less 
regret it, because, of the four classes, this is the most generally 
known. They abound with interest, and surprise us with 
countless wonderful adventures and unexpected turns, but their 
interest is generally only that of a romance. As specimens of 
this class we would refer our readers to ‘ Courtesy, not Love,’ 
(though it is more romantic than most of them) ; and the ‘Goblin 
Lady’, which were well translated in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Our favourite, if among so many one can be a favourite, is the 
‘Fortune and Misfortune of a Name,’ which describes one cavalier 
personating another in an embassy, and all the various dilemmas 
he falls into, as well as those which his friend whom he has left 
behind as himself, falls into from an opposite source. These are 
carried on in a most inimitable way, until the two friends are 
brought together and each arrested for the other. It is, indeed, 
wonderful how Calderon contrives to carry on the most intricate 
involutions of a plot and yet never puzzle the reader. Lope de 
Vega often fails in this, but Calderon rarely, if ever. The right 
person is always forthcoming at the right moment to give fresh 
entanglements to the story, when all seemed smoothly unravel- 
ling itself; and the final denouement is almost always brought 
about by natural, though unexpected, means. Of course, this 
class of his plays leaves little or no impression on the reader ; 
the interest is entirely centred on the story, and the men and 
women are merely animated puppets, that serve to carry it on; 
but though the class be not a high one, let us not forget the won- 
derful talent that, in Lope or in Calderon, could make such a 
multitude of such dramas, and yet have nearly all new, and all 
interesting. 


Of the fourth class, or Dramas of Common Life, we shall 
choose one as our closing specimen. Calderon could not merely 
deal with dukes and kings,—he could sometimes show the proud 
court of Madrid that there was worth even in villages, and 
honest hearts even under a peasant’s smock. The ‘Alcalde of 
Zalamea’ is one of these, and shall close our specimens, 
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The play opens with the arrival of a regiment of soldiers at a 
little country town called Zalamea, whither the king is expected 
to come on his way to Lisbon. Don Alvaro, the captain, is 
billeted on a rich farmer, Pedro Crespo, the hero of the play. 
Crespo is full of blunt honesty, breathing the proud spirit of 
what Calderon has said elsewhere,— 


‘Gold may be the body’s dress, 
But the soul’s is nobleness.’ * 


The captain learns that he keeps his beautiful daughter Isabel 
secluded in her room; he resolves to see her, and accomplishes 
it by a stratagem. He pretends to be angry with one of his 
men, who flies away from him, as he tries to strike him; the 
captain pursues him, and by a pre-concerted arrangement, they 
both rush into the forbidden apartment. Crespo and his son, 
hearing the confusion, rush with drawn swords to the spot; 
words run high, when suddenly the colonel of the regiment, Don 
Lope, arrives, and on hearing the cause of the quarrel, orders 
Alvaro to find lodgings elsewhere, and takes up his own quarters 
in Crespo’s house. We omit the plot and intermediate scenes ; 
and at last Alvaro, mad with love, carries off Isabel by force, and 
binds her father, who follows to rescue her, to a tree. This 
closes the act; the third is as fine as anything in all Calderon. 

It opens with the laments of Isabel, who has been violated, 
and left in the forest, and is suffering all the agonies of degrada- 
tion, and dreading the return of dawn, which, “ unhasting but 
unresting,” is beginning to flush the Eastern sky. 


“Never on these eyes of mine 
May the day’s fair dawning break ; 
Lest I feel beneath its light 
All the shame of self it brings. 
Thou of all the stars of heaven 
Thou that art the flying spring, 
Give not place unto Aurora, 
As she treads thy azure plains, 
With the smiles and tears of morning, 
Blotting out thy face of peace ; 
Or if be it must, then be it 
All with tears, and not with smiles! 
Longer stay thee, royal planet, 
In the cold foam of the sea ; 





* In one place Calderon reminds us of Douglas in ‘Marmion’—“ My castles 
are my king’s alone,” &c., where he makes Crespo say, when he is told he 
must submit to the king, “ Yes, in my estate, but not in my fame. To the 
king belong my estate and my life; but honour is the patrimony of the soul, 
and the soul belongs to God alone !” 
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Let for once the sullen night 
Lengthen out its trembling empire ; 
Listen to my agonies, and 

Be it said thou once did’st move 
Voluntary, nor for ever 

Bound by Destiny’s iron law. 
Wherefore, wherefore would’st thou rise, 
In my history to see 

This the most enormous crime, 

This the fiercest tyranny, 

That the hands of Fate have written 
In the rolls of human vengeance?” 


As she wanders, she finds her father tied to the tree; she 
unlooses him and tells her mournful tale ; as they return home- 
wards, a messenger brings him the tidings that he has just been 
appointed alcalde, or chief magistrate of Zalamea. At this he 
grimly comforts his weeping child. 

* Daughter, now thou hast 
An alcalde for thy father, 
He will take in hand thy cause.” 


The scene then changes to the captain’s quarters ; he has been 
slightly wounded in the fray; Crespo enters with a band of 
labourers, and calmly asks a private interview with him. The 
two soldiers who are there and the labourers retire; and the 
wronged and the wronger are left alone. Crespo then lays aside 
the baton of office and thus addresses him, 





“ After that as magistrate 
I have claimed the right t’ address thee, 
On one side I lay my baton, 

And my sorrows I would utter 

As aman, and nothing more. 

Since we’re here alone together, 

Don Alvaro, let us speak 

Openly unto each other ; 

Lest the multitudinous feelings, 

Pent within my labouring bosom, 

Burst the prison-house of silence, 
Finding utterance for themselves. 

I stand here, an honest man ; 

And except my birth, in me, 

As the living God is witness, 

Fault nor sully shalt thou find. 

Ever here amongst my equals 

Have I met with all respect, 

And the session and the council 

Hold my name in good esteem. 

















Capt. 
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Property enough is mine ; 

Nor in all the country round, 
Thanks to heaven, a richer farmer 
Dwelleth anywhere than I. 

I have brought my daughter up, 
Virtuous, I trust, and modest ; 
For she had a sainted mother, 
Now with God above in heaven. 
If my daughter’s face be fair, 
Thine own heart can tell thee best ; 
Though, perchance, mine own might tell it 
Yet more loudly with its sobbings. 
Senor, ’twas my sad misfortune ; 
Let it be; I would not drain 

All the poison to the dregs ; let 
Some be left for sorrow’s silence. 
Senor, ’tis not ours to leave 

All for time to blazon forth ; 
Wiser ’twere ourselves to act, 
Covering our own dishonour. 
While on every side I turn me, 
Seeking remedy for wrong, 

If I take the sword, it offers 
Vengeance, but no remedy. 

This one course alone I find 

Well for me nor ill for you; 

Take thou all my property ; 

Not a farthing for subsistence 
Leave for me nor for my son ; 

(He shall come to aid my prayer, 
Humbled suppliant at thy feet) ; 
Take it all; and we will wander, 
If no other course be open, 
Begging bread from door to door. 
Only marry thou my daughter, 
And restore my plundered honour. 
On my bended knees I ask thee 
For my honour thou hast taken ; 
Honour mine, do I say? nay rather, 
Senor, ’tis not mine, but thine. 
And bethink thee I have power, 
Power to take it, were it not 

I would rather thou should’st give it. 
I can suffer this no longer ! 
Prating dotard, thank thy stars 
That I leave thee still alive ; 

Thou may’st put it to the account 
Of my love for Isabel. 
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If thou think’st t’ avenge thine honour 
By the sword, what recks it to me ? 
If thou think’st as magistrate, 
I am under other courts. 
Cresp. Then my weeping moves thee not ? 
Capt. I have heard ‘ beware of trusting 
Tears of old man, child, or woman.’ 
Cresp. What! and cannot all my anguish 
Gain from thee one consolation ? 
Capt. What more, dotard, would’st thou have, 
When I spare thy caitiff life ? 
Cresp. Look to it well, beware ! for prostrate 
I demand my honour back. 
Capt. Wearying folly ! 
Cresp. Look to it! I 
Am the alcalde here to-day ! 
Capt. Over me no jurisdiction 
Canst thou claim or exercise ; 
I belong to a court martial. 
Cresp. Art thou quite resolved ? 


Capt. Yes, wholly. 
Cresp. Remedy is there none ? 
Capt. Yes, silence 


Is the remedy best for you. 

Cresp. And no other, captain ? 

Capt. None ! 

Cresp. (rising). Then by heaven I swear, that thou 
All shalt pay to the uttermost. 
Ho! what ho! 


Enter the Public Clerk and Labourers. 


Clerk. Your orders, Sir. 
Cresp. Yonder officer is your prisoner. 
Capt. Ha! your wrath is mighty fine! 
I'm the servant of the king, 
I defy you to arrest me. 
Cresp. We shall see. You go not hence, 
Save as prisoner or dead. 
Capt. Look to it,—I’m a living captain. 
Cresp. Am I then a dead alcalde ? 
Off with him, instant off to prison ! 
Capt. (aside). ’Tis in vain to make resistance, 
I must let myself be taken.— 
For this outrage ye shall answer 
To the king. 
Cresp. And thou for others. 
And ’tis well that he is nigh, 
And will hear us both together. 
Leave thy sword. 
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Capt. How ! leave my sword ? 
Cresp. Yes, thou art my prisoner. 
Capt. Well then, treat me with respect. 
Cresp. Aye, 
*Tis indeed a proper saying. 
Treat him with respect, and lead him 
With respect into the prison ; 
With respect in irons throw him, 
Keep him close and doubly fast ; 
And, perchance, with all respect, 
We, by heaven! shall see him hung !” 


The captain is forthwith carried to prison; the colonel of 
the regiment hears of it, and indignantly hurries to the rescue; 
they are about to break the prison open, when the king arrives, 
who inquires into the cause of the tumult. He confirms the 
colonel’s assertion that the captain, being a soldier, must be 
tried by a military tribunal. Crespo then places the indictment 
and papers in the king’s hands, who. admits Alvaro’s guilt, but 
still insists that he be punished by the proper court. At this 
moment the stern alcalde draws aside a curtain, and reveals to the 
astonished company the captain strangled in a chair. 

The king demands how he dared proceed to such extremes : 


“ Cresp. Thou thyself hast called the sentence 
Justly given ; and, being so, 
This my deed cannot be wrong. 
For the justice of thy kingdom 
Is one body, and no more ; 
And if it hath many hands, 
Tell me, wherefore should it matter 
Whether this or that hand slay ?” 


The King is well pleased, and appoints Crespo alcalde for life, 
and Isabel enters a convent. 


Such is a meagre abridgment of this wonderful play. We 
have been obliged to omit many stirring scenes ; but surely even 
those we have given, in our poor version, present some faint 
idea of the grandeur of the original. We know of few things 
(out of Shakspeare), finer than Crespo’s calm passion ; he has the 
power to enforce his claim, but he lays it by, and stoops to 
entreat where he might at once command. 


We would not conclude this very imperfect sketch of Spain’s 
greatest dramatist, without saying a word on the exquisite little 
snatches, or, as Carlyle says, of Shakspeare’s, drops of song 
which we find scattered up and down in his writings. They are 
not all his own, but whosesoever they may be, they are often drops 
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of the purest gold. We subjoin two or three as they occur 
to us; we leave them untranslated; let every reader try by the 
aid of Latin, French, or Italian to enjoy them. The first we 
believe is Gongora’s in his better days, the others are probably 
Calderon’s own. 


1. 

* Las flores del romero, 
Nina Isabel, 

Hoy son flores azules, 

Y manana seran miel. 


“ Aprended, flores, de mi 
Lo que va de ayer a hoy; 
Que ayer maravilla fui, 
Y hoy sombra mia aun no soy. 


3. 

* El que adora en confianza 
De conseguir lo que adora, 
Merito ninguno alcanza, 
Porque enjuga lo que llora 
Al ayre de la esperanza ; 
Mas el que en desconfianza 
Quiere, por solo querer, 

A nadie puede ofender. 


4. 

“* Ruisenor, que volando vas, 
Cantando finezas, cantando favores, 
Oh quanta pena y envidia me das! 
Pero no; que si hoy cantas amores, 
Tu tendras zelos y tu lloraras!” 


In the above sketch we feel that we have given but a very 
faint image of the greatness of Calderon; but perhaps we may 
have excited some one to go and view for himself. It is pleasant 
to have a new star rise in the intellectual firmament; and it is 
not with these as with those in the natural: these stars are new 
worlds, into which the soul may enter, worlds akin to that within 
us, for the soul hath a right to all that man hath done, and 
more—it hath the power to take possession thereof for itself. 
Calderon has long been a great name, but we would have him be 
something more; for as Paterculus said of Pindar, Thebas unum 
os Pindari illuminavit, so too would we say of him; in him 
alone the nationality of Spain finds a worthy voice, for her other 
_ only sang for their own times, while his soul, being of 
arger dimensions and deeper sympathies, contains them all in 
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itself; and as the language which he used is the result of the 
varied speech of Spain’s previous centuries, so in the thoughts 
which that language bears to us, we see condensed all the epochs 
of Spanish history, and we hear (as in Roderick’s enchanted 
tower) the sounds of old Gothic days mingled with the Moorish 
war-cry, while they are drowned in the more recent and yet 
louder notes of Pelayo, the Cid, and the glories of Castile! 


C. 





-— 





Art. I1.—Makamat ; or Rhetorical Anecdotes of Al Hariri, of 
Basra, Translated from the original Arabic, with Annotations 
by Theodore Preston, M.A. J. Madden, London. 1850. 


“TN Arabia as in Greece,” says Gibbon, “the perfection of 

language outstripped the refinement of manners, and her 
speech could diversify the four-score names of honey, the two hun- 
dred of a serpent, the five hundred of .a lion, the thousand of a 
sword, at atime when this copious dictionary was entrusted to the 
memory of an illiterate people.” We have no remains extant 
of the poems of the ages preceding the century immediately 
previous to Mohammed; but tradition tells of the annual fair 
that was held for thirty days, and the prize poems recited there, 
which were written in letters of gold and suspended in the 
temple of the Caaba. The Arabic of Mohammed’s age appears 
in its perfect form, with its structure of grammar fully deve- 
loped; and though letters seem to have been then a recent 
invention, all that letters could perpetuate had been long current 
in the hearts and memories of successive generations of Arabs. 
Soon after the rapid conquests of Mohammed’s successors, when, 
to use Ockley’s phrase, “ the crescent shed its malignant influence 
over half the world where once the Roman eagle soared,” the 
Arabs began to fear lest the purity of their speech should suffer 
from the increased intercourse with foreigners; and a race of 
grammarians sprang up, who sought to fix the fluctuating features 
of the language. Abu’l Aswad al Duli is the first grammarian 
whom we know of, and he flourished under the Caliph Ali, a.p. 
655. He was succeeded by a host of followers, and through 
their labours, Arabic grammar and prosody were reduced to a 
system. The Koran itself stimulated their industry, for its 
dialect and style, though eminently classical, demanded much ex- 
planation and critical investigation; and consequently, the sciences 
which embraced these as their object, and the persons who 
addicted themselves thereto, became more and more esteemed, 
until at last they well nigh absorbed the whole attention of the 
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Mohammedan mind. Grammar was held to be the highest 
effort of the human intellect; words, instead of being regarded 
as only the symbols of ideas, stood for ideas themselves; and 
men seemed to think that the grammarian who dealt with these, 
must thereby be the world’s most cunning magician. Even the 
Muse caught the general infection, and became the handmaid of 
Grammar ; and the effects of this are branded into Arabic poetry. 
Its notes had begun with the true trumpet-sound in the Moal- 
lakat and the finer parts of the Koran; a new era had sprung up 
in the history of the Arabian soul, and its sphere had suddenly 
widened from the sterile peninsula into the ample crescent from 
Persia to Spain; and we might well have expected that poetry 
would have burst like lava from that wild temperament. But 
fate had bestowed a fatal gift—a language already perfect ; and 
the poet, instead of uttering his thoughts in their own burning 
words, forgot his mission, and dallied with the instrument he 
found in his hands. Hence it is, that the poetry of the most 
ardent people in the world has so little of that ardour; and his- 
tory records with a sigh, that (fine as much of Arabian song 
undoubtedly is), one half of that poetry which boiled in the 


Arabian heart, never found a voice at all; it spoke only in the 
enthusiasm which kindled at Mohammed’s voice, and overran 
the fairest realms of Asia and Africa as a torrent, and in the 
countless deeds of heroism which it prompted ; but the voice of 
song, which should have risen therefrom as its true exponent 
and expression, died away unheard as the wind— 


‘In the waste land where no man comes, 
Or hath come since the making of the world.” 


To the Arabian taste the form was of more importance than 
the spirit ; and hence it came to pass that poetry, to be popular, 
must come in some quaint attire ; labour of composition was 
more highly esteemed than the matter composed, and far-fetched 
turns of expression were set before those simple touches, which, 

ut in the plainest language, go at once to the quivering heart. 
lhe consequence of this was, that there arose a class of men 
whom Mr. Preston calls “ the knight-errants of literature,’’ who, 
to use his own words, “‘ eloquent and erratic, like the hero of the 
‘ Odyssey,’ roamed from place to place with no means of support, 
except their marvellous powers of language, nor any object except 
the display of them—restless if without any opportunity of 
exerting them, but careless from the very confidence of success 
about employing them in a settled direction, devoting themselves 
sometimes to the noblest, and sometimes to the meanest pur- 
poses, yet never losing sight of the dignity of their possession.” 
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These men, as they wandered from place to place, everywhere 
found a welcome, because the love of rhetoric was everywhere 
prevalent, and in every assembly of literate men the favourite 
topics were grammar and criticism. Those who improvisatori- 
like could dictate (like Lucilius stans pede in uno) a string of 
verses on a given subject in some unusual metre, and with some 
difficult rhyme, obtained a welcome in every society; and, as 
Mr. Preston observes, “it was not uncommon for a destitute 
stranger to enter the learned circle where the choicest wits of a 
province were assembled, and as soon as an opportunity was 
offered, compel them all to acknowledge his superiority to them- 
selves, and win their bounty by some feat of marvellous impro- 
visation, or a lucid decision of some perplexing difficulty in 
grammar or rhetoric.” An incident in point occurs to us in the 
biography of the Persian poet Firdusi, when he arrived at 
Ghazni, whither he had come to seek his fortune, after having 
been for years a poor gardener at Tus; he happened to pass a 
garden, where were seated the three best poets of the day, who, 
observing a stranger coming, agreed that each should address 
him in a line with the same difficult rhyme, to see if he could 
improvise a similar linein histurn. Firdusi immediately accom- 
plished the task, and this incident was the commencement of a 
friendship, which at last introduced him to Mahmoud’s notice, 
and thus led to his immortal Shahnameh. 

We have been led to these preliminary observations by the 
work which stands at the head of our paper. It is only bya 
knowledge of the state of things which we have described, that 
its aim or object can be at all rightly understood ; for to them it 
owes its entire existence. Hariri, as he is commonly called,* 
was born at Basra, a city on the Tigris, a.n. 446 (a.p. 1054, 
not A.v. 1030, as Mr. Preston gives it), and died there a.u. 516 
(A.D. 1122). Nothing is known of his life except that he traded 
in silk (whence his name Hariri, from havir, silk); he is said to 
have undertaken the work at the request of a vizier. His 
personal appearance, we are told, was not prepossessing, and 
a stranger who once visited him with the intention to engage 
him as his instructor, conceived an instantaneous contempt for 
him on that account. 

In Hariri’s work, however, we have abundant proofs of his 
peculiar genius to compensate for the little we know of his life. 
Its original object was to display the full riches of the Arabic 
language, and thus nearly every sentence exhibits some peculiar 





* His real name, with true Arabian sesquipedalism, is Abu-Mohammed al 
Kasim Ibn Ali Al Hariri Al Basri Al Haraami. 
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idiom or construction. In this the author has indeed succeeded 
a merveille, and his work has ever since furnished the text-book 
for numberless commentators, and the treasury of Arabic lore for 
the learned. But Hariri knew that something was needed to 
lure even an Arabian public to the results of his unwearied 
labours in philology ; and he has, therefore, skilfully interwoven 
a secondary object with his first, by making the subject matter of 
the book a series of the adventures of ‘Abou Zaid,’ an ideal 
personification of the spirit of literary knight-errantry which we 
have described. This fictitious hero in some respects reminds us 
of Rabelais’ Panurge, or the heroes of the better class of Spanish 
picaresco novels, or ‘Gil Blas;? he is endowed with marvellous 
gifts as a rhetorician and improvisatore, and wherever he goes he 
finds ready listeners and admirers, who repay him with abundant 
liberality. These narratives, therefore, form a series of satires on 
the state of manners in the time of the author; and many and 
interesting glimpses do they give us into the world of Oriental 
life at that period. Europe was in darkness; the crusades had 
just begun; but the golden age of Arabian literature which had 
commenced under Haroun-al-Raschid and Almamon was not yet 
over, though many were the symptoms of its decline. Hariri 
leads us with his hero into the mosques, the courts of the kadis 
and governors, the caravanserais, and the public libraries ; 
we wander with him to Alexandria, Koufa, Damietta, Sasaan, 
Damascus, and the desert; and in every place the wily Abou 
Zaid finds willing listeners, and not unfrequently ready dupes. 
We can easily believe that Hariri had many an actual professor 
in his mind’s eye, when he sketched his hero’s character, for its 
features are full of vigour and life; and we fancy the quiet smile 
with which he sometimes turns away, had played, in Hariri’s 
sight, round real lips of flesh and blood. The narratives them- 
selves are thrown into the mouth of a fictitious personage, named 
Hareth Ibn-Hammam, who is represented as trading from one 
city to another; and it is in these journeys that he continually 
falls upon Abou Zaid, in various characters and disguises, much 
in the same way as Borrow, in his ‘Bible in Spain, everywhere 
meets with the unaccountable Benedict Moll. The continual 
rencontre is very amusing, and the two characters stand out with 
an individuality which is not usual in Eastern works. In the 
crowded caravan, Hareth hears the well known voice in the 
silence of the night, “ when the groaning of camels and snoring 
of sleepers ceased,” or in the society of his friends at Koufa 
recognises it in “the low call of a benighted traveller at the 
door ;” he finds him the preacher at the Mosque of Tenise or 
the cemetery of Sowa, when he— 
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“ Observed a group of mourners assembled there, 
Over a newly made grave, where they were burying a corpse ; 
And he turned towards them, meditating on the end of life, 
And calling to mind those of his family who were gone ;” 


and even in the wilds of the desert it is his well-known form that 
he sees in “the pilgrim’s garb, carrying the wallet fastened about 
his waist.” The book thus becomes, in addition to its value as a 
repository of philological lore, an interesting picture of men and 
manners to the general reader; and, to use Mr. Lumsden’s words 
in his preface to the Calcutta edition* in 1809, “it may be read 
with considerable interest on the score of amusement, as well as 
with very great advantage to the progress of those who are 
desirous to master the Arabic language.” 

Mr. Preston has had no easy task to accomplish, in putting 
these Makamat into a readable English dress; but yaAera ta xada, 
and we congratulate him on the complete success which has 
crowned his efforts. The original is written in a peculiar kind of 
Arabic prose, which consists of sentences of unequal length, 
whose last syllables rhyme in pairs or triplets ;+ this is inter- 
spersed with numerous metrical passages; and Mr. Preston has 
most skilfully adapted his translation at once to the original, and 
the obstinate genius of the English language. For the rhyming 
prose he has substituted “a species of composition which occupies 
a middle place between prose and verse; the clauses of which, 
though not rhyming together, are arranged, as far as possible, in 
evenly balanced periods, and never exceed a certain length ;” 
the metrical passages are translated in the common English 
measures. We can speak in the highest terms of the exceeding 
accuracy of the translation; it is nearly line for line, we had 
almost said, word for word; and wherever the text is not exactly 
literal, a foot-note is always at hand to give the precise meaning 
of the passage. The German translator, Riickert, produced an 
admirable work, but failed in being literal; Mr. Preston has 
triumphed in both respects, and his book is as admirably adapted 
to the general reader as to the student. The Muse Orientales 
may well rejoice at the appearance of this, which he calls “sworum 





* The best edition of the Makamat is De Sacy’s (a monument of the skill 
of the greatest Arabic scholar Europe ever saw), but it is now very difficult to 
sane Mr. Lumsden’s is a good edition, and contains a useful Arabic and 

ersian lexicon in the third volume. 

ae following may serve as a specimen; it is the passage translated in 
p. 374:— 

‘ Fa-’anna lana i’malo ‘lrikdbi—fi lailatin fatiyati *lshabdébi—ghodafiyati 
*lihébi—fa-asrainé il4 an nadha “llailo shabdébaho—wasalata ’Isobho khid- 
hdbaho,’ &e. 
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in hoe genere studiorum primitias,” and at the hope of future 
triumphs which it inspires. 

We have spoken of the Makamat as a narrative ; we will now 
say a few words on its style, and then proceed to give our readers 
some extracts from the translation, to support our criticisms and 
rouse their curiosity. 

The Arabic language is remarkable for strength and copious- 
ness; its verbal forms are peculiarly full, and the variations of 
purpose, position, &c., are expressed by slight changes in the 
root, which thus blend together various significations in the 
mind’s eye, to a degree which a student of Occidental tongues 
can hardly conceive. Moreover, no language has so many of 
those strong metaphorical words which originate in early times, 
and too generally lose their original meaning. as refinement 
advances, until at last they are merely expressionless names ; we 
mean such words as opeyw, deliro, desidero, &c.; in Arabic these 
retain their orizinal force (or at any rate, retained it in Hariri’s 
time), and they give a solidity and energy to his lines, which 
often remind us of Aischylus. Ha:iri displays these two excel- 
lencies of the language in their perfection ; and Mr. Preston has 
endeavoured in his translation (or by foot notes, where it was 
otherwise impracticable), to bring this home to the mere English 
reader.* 

Hariri abounds with fine lines and original similes, but these 
latter are never very long; they are more’ usually condensed in 
some grand old word, which he had perhaps found in an obsolete 
song or heard in a Bedouin encampment, and rescued from obli- 
vion by preserving it in his pages. ‘The following are a few that 
occur to us: we can assure our readers there are many such 
which we find continually. 


“ We were left, by the loss of his agreeable company, 
Like an assembly whose president is departed, 
Or a night whose moon is set.” 


“T withheld myself in speaking, like one in uncertainty, 
And suppressed all observations respecting him, 
As closely as a folded document conceals its contents.” 
“TI began to publish their excellence among the travellers, 
And to shake, as it were, fruit-branches over them, 
Till they were overwhelmed with gifts, and accepted as friends.” 





* Of the fifty Makamat he has translated twenty of the best; the remainder, 
which consist chiefly of inexplicable riddles or bewildering juggleries with 
words, aliis post se memoranda relinquit ; and we were amused by the Latin 
lines, p. 24, where he makes that liberal offer to the successful translator, “ sit 
meus edendi sumptus, tua fama laboris.” 
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“* The sorrowful maiden, lovely though distrest, 
Her hands between her lips in anguish prest ; 
Her tresses lowered on cheeks of purest white, 
As lingering darkness blends with dawning light.” 


“Then he took leave of me, and went away from me, 
Leaving in my heart the embers of lasting regret.”* 


“It was a day longer than the shadow of a lance.” 


Several of the songs, which frequently occur in the course of 
the narrative, are very well translated: one or two of these will be 
quoted hereafter. 

We now turn to the Makamat themselves, merely premising 
that the term signifies, like the Latin concio, first, “an assembly,” 
and then “ any discourse delivered to an assembly ;” and thus in 
the present instance it may be translated “ dissertations.” 

The adventures of which they consist, as we have said, are 
very various, but they are all true pictures of Mohammedan life. 

Hareth first met Abou Zaid in Sanaa of Yemen, when he was 
haranguing a crowd in a square of the city. 


“T beheld, in the midst of a throng, 
A person of emaciated frame, 
In the garb of pilgrimage, and with a plaintive voice, 
Who was closing sentences with gorgeous phrases, 
And striking all ears with the warnings of admonition ; 
And the crowdings of the throng had gathered round him, 
Like the halo about the moon, or the shell about fruit.” 


The mendicant retires with his scrip filled by the bounty of 
the bystanders; Hareth follows him to a cave, and there 


“Found him sitting, with a young attendant opposite to him, 
Over some fine bread, and a roast kid, and a flask of wine beside.” 


After a little conversation he retires bewildered “ by the way 
he had come in ;” and it is very singular to observe here and else- 
where, what was doubtless a remarkable trait of the times, that in 
spite of the moral culpability of many of these rhetorical pro- 
fessors (like the sophists of ancient Athens), their fine-sounding 
phrases and elaborated rhymes won a welcome for them where- 
ever they turned, and thus Hareth seems always pleased to meet 
hiz mellifluous friend, although his purse was generally lightened 
by gifts to pay for the enjoyment. In the very pleasant Maka- 
mah of Damietta, when he had introduced his old friend to the 





* There is a beautiful couplet by a Persian poet, which resembles this: 
“Thou hast gone, but regret for thee is left in our hearts, as the ashes of the 
fire of a departed caravan in the desert.” 
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caravan and filled his purse for him by contributions, Abou Zaid 
suddenly decamps, under pretence of going to a bath in a neigh- 
bouring village, whence he would soon return. The caravan 
waits for him the whole day, and at last, when they had fairly given 
him up, Hareth says— 
“T arose to saddle and lade my camel for departure, 
When I found that Abou Zaid had written on the pack-saddle— 
‘O thou! who of kindness alone giving proof, 
Wast ready to help me when all stood aloof ! 
Think not, though I left thee, I slighted thy aid, 
By wanton caprice or ingratitude swayed. 
No, indeed! But ’tis always the plan I admire, 
After tasting of bounty, at once to retire.’ 
So I bade my fellow-travellers read this inscription, 
That they might pardon for it him whom they had blamed ; 
And they expressed admiration for the elegance of the style, 
While they deprecated the occurrence of mischief from him.” 


In the Makamah of the Denar, we have a pleasant incident of 
Hareth’s meeting his old acquaintance, while discoursing with 
some of his friends. Hareth offers him first a denar, if he will im- 
provise an eulogy on it, and then a second for an improvisazione 
of the opposite kind; the shaikh fulfils each request in two very 
curious addresses. 

‘The Makamah of Holouan is a rencontre with Abou Zaid in a 
library, where he astonishes some of the grave critics by extem- 
poraneuus effusions, which surpassed the most elaborate compo- 
sitions of their favourite poets. But the most pleasant Makamah 
of this kind is that of Meragra, where Hareth represents himself 
as present in the court of administration there, while a discussion 
on eloquence was going on; all maintained the degeneracy of 
the age, and that modern authors were only the old diluted. 


“But there was an elderly person in that assembly, 
Who sat on the outside, in the place assigned to attendants ; 
And whenever the people waxed vehement in their assertions, 
And produced a medley of arguments good and bad, 
The side-glance of his eye, and the sneer of his nostril, 
Showed that he was like a wild beast waiting to spring.” 


He starts up and says, that he knows of a modern author who 
is inferior to none of the ancient; all eagerly ask his name, and 
are equally astonished when he avows that he himself is the man. 
After a little discussion, one of the company undertakes to prove 
his powers, and relates that he is in the service of the governor, 
and desires to retire to his native place, but the governor refuses 
to let him depart, unless he can present him a petition in a most 
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difficult Arabic measure, which neither he nor any of his literary 
friends had been able to achieve ; this was the task which they 
therefore imposed on the stranger. Abou Zaid at once accepts 
the challenge, saying— 


«*___ Thou art as one who has challenged a fleet racer, 
Or has sought a draught from a copious flood ; 
Or has committed a bow to him who fashioned it, 
Or has lodged a builder in the house that he built.” 


After a few minutes of meditation he recites the required 
verses, to the admiration of all the company ; he then tells his 
history, and the remainder of the story shall be related in 
Hareth’s own words. 


“ When his history had thus been communicated to the prince, 
He rewarded his eloquence with the pearls of bounty, 
And bade him rank himself among his near attendants, 
And preside over his court of official correspondence. 
However, the presents that he had reeeived contented him, 
And reluctance prevented him from accepting the appointment. 
Now, I had detected the quality of this fruitful tree 
Before the fruit that it bore had become ripe, 

And had well-nigh roused the people to a sense of his worth 
Before he had thus shone forth like a full moon. 
But he had hinted to me, by a wink of his eye, 
That I should not betray his secret to the company. 
However, when he was going away with his purse full, 
And parting from us in possession of triumphant success, 
I accompanied him in accordance with the duty of respect, 
While I blamed him for his refusal of the office. 
But he turned away with a smile, and sang these lines :— 
‘In poverty, through distant lands, 
Tis better far to roam, 
Than station eminent to hold 
In princely courts at home: 
For mark, how prone to wild caprice, 
How wayward kings appear, 
How few complete their own good work, 
Or high the structure rear! 
Let, then, no glare of false mirage 
Allure thee, oh! my friend, 
To undertake the cares of state, 
Uncertain of their end ; 
Lest haply like the wretch thou prove, 
Who sleeps in false delight, 
Who dreams of bliss, though certain woe 
Appal his waking sight.’” 
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Our favourite is the Bedouin Makamah, which was originally 
written, Mr. Preston says, to employ and illustrate a number of 
rare words and proverbs in use among the Bedouin Arabs. 
Hareth here represents himself as sojourning among them ; 
during his residence he lost a milch camel, and determined to set 
out in search of her— 


“So I mounted a swift steed, and poised a quivering lance, 


And travelled all night long, crossing the desert, 

And exploring every woodland and waste place, 

Till the time when the morn unfurls her banner, 

And the muezzin summons to early prayer ; 

And then, after alighting to perform the prescribed duties, 

I sprang again upon my beast and put her to full speed, 

And went forward, following every trace that I saw, 
Ascending every hill, and crossing every valley on my way, 
And interrogating every traveller that I met with, 

Though still my assiduity proved abortive, 

And my quest obtained not any satisfactory return, 

Till the stroke of the noon-tide sun was at hand, 

And such a torrid mid-day heat beat down upon me, 

As would have compelled even Greilan to forget Meya; 

And it was a day longer than the shadow of a lance, 

And more scorching than the tears of a bereaved mother ; 

So that I was sure, unless I found shelter from the heat, 

Or an opportunity to refresh myself by reposing, 

That fatigue would overwhelm me with malady, 

And death soon seize upon me as his prey. 

So I turned aside out of my path to a spreading tree, 

Whose branches were thick and boughs in full leaf, 

That I might repose beneath it, till the approach of eve. 

But I had scarce time to take breath, or my mare to rest, 
Before I saw, approaching from the right in a pilgrim’s garb, 
One in quest of the same thing that I had sought myself, 
And approaching rapidly in my direction. 

Now I disliked his turning aside to the place that I oceupied, 
And commended myself to God for protection against intruders ; 
Though I hoped that he might prove my guide to what was lost, 
Or appear as my leader in the right way.” 


The stranger proves to be our old friend Abou Zaid; they 
sit under the tree, and after discoursing awhile, Abou Zaid falls 
asleep; Hareth, perhaps suspecting his companion, had intended 
to keep watch ; 


“ But sleep seized upon me when our tongues were hushed, 
Nor did I wake till night was come and the stars shone, 
When lo! Abou Zaid and my steed were both gone.” 
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Great of course is poor Hareth’s distress at discovering his 
loss ; but resigning himself to his lot, he was returning home, 
when he saw a man at a distance mounted on a camel, which on 
his nearer approach he found out to be his own. He at once 
made his way up to him, and demanded the restitution of his pro- 
perty ; a violent altercation ensues, which was proceeding to blows. 

















































“Lo! Abou Zaid came suddenly upon us, dressed in tiger’s skin, 
And careering along like an inundating flood ; 
So that I feared he would treat me as he had done already, 
And his conduct be the same as it had been the day before, 
And myself have to share the fate of the two tanners, 
With nothing left of me but the tale of which I was the subject ; 
But all that I could do was to remind him of his past promises, 
And of what he had done to me on the preceding day. 
I therefore conjured him to tell me if he was now come 
To effect reconciliation with me, or to complete my ruin. 
And he replied, ‘God forbid that I should kill a wounded man, 
Or add a simoom by day to my hot wind of the night ! 
I came to thee only to ascertain the state of thy affairs, 
And to make myself as a right hand'to thy left !’ 
Thus my heart was set at rest and my fear dispelled, 
And I proceeded to inform him about my camel, 
And how the person who was with me persisted in denial ; 
Whereupon he looked at him like a wild lion at his prey, 
And then set his lance at rest against him, 
And swore by Him who lights up the dawn, 
That unless he at once submitted to an ignominious flight, 
And consented to withdraw with the loss of his prize, 
He would certainly plunge the spear-head into his neck, 
And put his sons and friends into mourning for him. 
Then he threw down the camel’s cord, and fled in haste ; 
And Abou Zaid said to me, ‘ Take her, and mount her hump, 
For this is one of the two good deeds I ought to do, 
And one misfortune, they say, is easier to bear than two.’ 
So I was perplexed whether to blame or thank him, 
And whether the benefit compensated for the wrong done me ; 
But as if he were supernaturally informed of my thoughts, 
Or had divined what reflections disturbed my soul, 
He turned to me smilingly, and fluently indited these lines : 
‘ My friend, who hast meekly an injury borne, 
That my brethren and kin would have sorely resented, 
And, though yesterday grieved by my outrage and scorn, 
Art glad that I now have sincerely repented, 
Oh ! excuse for my present behaviour the past, 
And away both thy censure and gratitude cast.’ 
‘ But,’ said he, ‘ my temper is as hasty as thine is gloomy, 
How then is it possible that we should agree together ?” 
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So he departed, cleaving the dust before him as he went, 
And urging forward his steed with all his might. 

But, for me, I delayed not to mount my camel, 

And set out again in the direction that I had intended, 
Till I reached my dwelling, after my mishaps, great and small.” 



































We will conclude our extracts with a song from the Holouan 
Makamah— | 


“ Hoary locks and withered features 
Tell that unrelenting fate, 
Restless time and wayward fortune, 
Doom to change our mortal state ; 
Though their specious promise lure thee, 
Though obsequious now they seem, 
Trust them not—their smiles resemble 
Summer clouds that falsely gleam ; 
Though their aspect now be gentle, 
Though they seem thy friends to-day, 
Soon amerced of all their favour, 
Thou must feel their ruthless sway : 
Then if direst ills assail thee, 
Let thy patience still endure, 
E’en as gold in furnace tested 
Only shines more bright and pure.” 


We may remark, ere we close, the great importance of the 
Makamat in a very different point of view, viz., as a help to the 
elucidaticn of Hebrew, and the Hebrew Scriptures. Mr. Preston, 
in his notes, points out many interesting instances of this; and 
Gesenius, in his Lexicon, frequently explains a Hebrew root, by 
reference to this treasury of Semitic philology. For Hariri’s 
work, comprising as it does so much of the more ancient and 
recondite stores of Arabic, necessarily involves much of the same 
stores of kindred languages ; and many a doubtful word or obscure 
construction in Hebrew, may be illustrated by this Arabian 
Varro. Mr. Preston has well concluded his preface with those 
words of a learned German :—“Lectione Haririi nemo carere 
potest qui de linguz Arabicee copia, volubilitate, elegantia, genio, 
omninoque de dialectis Semiticis rectum judicium facere voluerit.” 

In conclusion, we would again congratulate Mr. Preston on 
the triumph he has achieved, in thus putting a book, which had 
been hitherto inaccessible, except to the learned, in the reach of 
all who turn their eyes to the East ; his translation is as suited 
to the general reader, who would see pictures of the Mohamme- 
dan world, as it appeared to a shrewd observer, nearly eight 
centuries ago, as it is to the student who has sighed for a guide to 
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lead him in the difficult original ; and we bid him farewell with 
a hearty au revoir ! 


C. 





Note to the Article on the ‘ Hindu Drama,’ in the last Number. 


The name of Lenz’s edition of the Vicramorvasi (‘ Urvasia,’ Berlin, 1833), 
was by accident omitted from the list of books at the head of the article, but 
this, as the edition most generally known, served for the text to the transla- 
tions introduced, though his interpretations were not always followed. 











Art. II].—The Angel World, and other Poems. By Philip James 
Bailey, Author of ‘ Festus.’ London: W. Pickering. 1850. 


BRILLIANT essayist of the present day has conjured up, 
in a passage full of striking picture and reflection, the 
figure of a traveller from the great Australian continent, stand- 
ing, at an interval of a thousand years from our own time, upon 
a ruined arch of London Bridge, to muse upon the relics of the 
grandeur of the English metropolis. Much of the impressive- 
ness of this effort of imagination no doubt arises from its abrupt 
assumption of an inevitable “ sic transit”? in reference to all 
with which, as a nation, we are proudly familiar. But, perhaps, 
an equal source of interest is in the idea necessarily suggested, 
that this foreshadowed wanderer is not merely gazing directly 
on broken columns and tottering walls, but is looking, from 
apart, and through the silence of intervening cycles, upon the 
course of that national development of which our life and thought 
are the active constituents. We seem for the moment to stand 
by his side, to be as free as himself from the blinding whirl of 
the details of life, and to estimate the present, as the past, by its 
broad features and total products. We, in fact, anticipate 
history, while history itself is yet impossible. 

If, turning to advantage the external position thus gained, we 
ask ourselves what fact or characteristic of this age starts out 
before us more distinctly than any other, we think the answer 
not for a moment doubtful. It is surely the immense change 
which has been taking place in our literature—more especially 
in poetry—during the last half century, and which is now 
becoming more marked than ever. There are, of course, many 
other things to startle us into wonder and reflection ; and, in- 
deed, it is not the mere magnitude of the poetical revolution 
that presses most upon the mind, though that is greater than 
any of those changes which divide the old Greek literature into 
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such remarkably distinct epochs; but the new spirit infused into 
modern verse so clearly announces its relation to the other great 
specialties of the time, that it assumes in the highest degree— 
what poetry always to some extent possesses—a representative 
character. Through its most varied inspirations, the music 
keeps time to the rapid tread of social progress. Listening to 
it with sufficiently “intense attendance,” we shall catch the 
tones of that mighty antiphony sustained by the two great 
spiritual tendencies of the age, in which “ deep crieth unto 
deep.” 

- as have been the disquisitions on modern poetry, we 
have never yet seen gauged the actual depth of the change 
that has come over it; and the current theories of the cause 
of the difference, confined as they are almost entirely to ex- 
ternals, seem singularly inadequate to account for its produc- 
tion. Style has certainly undergone a striking change, but this 
has been a mere secondary result of quite as thorough a muta- 
tion in the substance which it clothes. We are not inclined to 
insist on the definition of an adequate style given by Martinus 
Scriblerus, that “ it must be proportionably low to the profundity 
of the thought ;” though even this extreme version of the law is 
not without countenance from some of our living writers; but 
we do see much in the poetry of the present day which the com- 
paratively formal and stilted expression of the preceding ages 
would have been so inadequate to convey, that we conclude that 
style has attained its present degree of freedom and boldness by 
obeying a simple law of adaptation. If accent and cesura have 
escaped from their old fixity of position in metre, they have been 
shaken into mobility by some internal principle requiring a 
more flexible medium; and if images of a less obvious nature 
than such as were formerly adopted have come into use, it is 
because, by some access of virtue, the divining rod of poetry can 
now detect the hidden gold at a greater depth than it could i 

efore. 

In attaching great importance to certain principles of aggre- 
gate progress, we by no means wish to detract from the splendid 
individualities which stand out in our later literature. We share 
the lofty estimate, so warmly given by De Quincey, of the literary 
character of our era as compared with the previous epochs of 
ancient or of modern history. We have had numerous writers 
who have joined the zeal of the iconoclast to the creative faculty 
proper to the true artist. But the forces destined to give im- 
pulse and direction to their powers were quickened long before 
their advent, and were at least as influential as the genius to 
which they gave fire and purpose. It approaches the impossible, 
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even on grounds purely personal, to conceive of Wordsworth 
giving immortality to Lord Petre’s scissors, or of the hand which 
wrote ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ falling to work on a ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera!’ But when we think of these poets as men whose cradles 
were rocked by undulations of moral earthquake, such a sup- 
position passes beyond the impossible into the absurd. 

It is becuming well enough understood how the influences 
initiated by Bacon, by Luther, and by Des Cartes, in their 
several spheres of thought, have converged so as to bring their 
full stress of power to bear upon the masses of the human race 
now existing. In France the stimulated activity of thought has 
burst into frequent political revolutions; but the heat which 
there rushes into volcanic action, has in this country only operated 
in gradually decomposing systems and theories unable to with- 
stand its glowing test. The ordeal of fire, to which in former 
ages the believer was subjected, is now applied to the belief. 
Analysis and criticism aspire to rule over all spheres of mental 
action. But the synthetic instinct is as deeply founded in the 
mind as the analytic, and the manifestations of the one follow 
and blend with those of the other, so closely as to be almost 
incapable of extrication. Scepticism induces reaction, and the 
struggle between the two is the most deeply interesting feature 
of the age. Poetry is essentially synthetic in its own nature; it 
has, therefore, gained alliance and tribute from the affirmative 
tendency of the reaction; it has also gained an indirect benefit 
from the insight which results from the reign of experiment. 

Some of our poets seem to have felt as if they were fallen 
upon times in which they were denied the use of some materials 
that were facile and plastic in the hands of former bards. They 
imagined at least that, as Science had resolved everything into its 
elements, their constructive labours had to begin at an earlier 
point than if Science had done no such mischief. The elder 
poets could avail themselves of what Nature herself had accom- 
plished ; their luckless successors had everything to do de novo. 
A rainbow, for instance, was once a rainbow: it stood for so 
much, and the artist had nothing to do but catch its reflection 
upon his page. But Thomas Campbell could not address a 
modern Iris without a few preliminary flings of defiance at 
‘proud Philosophy,’ ‘Optics, and ‘Science ;’ the very pre- 
sence of such things in his mind at such a moment being the 
strongest proof of their triumph! This fatal change is not, of 
course, in the phenomena, but in the mind ;—it is purely sub- 
jective. In that seems to consist the magnitude of the mis- 
fortune. For, if your diligent lecture-hearer and member of 
chemical sections cannot look Nature in the face but she 
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instantly crumbles before his eyes into the fifty-two elementary 
substances, there seems to be little hope that any merely ideal 
combination will prove more stable to his view. 

But poetry is not “all compact” of appearances, nor is it 
dependant upon mere delusion. The laws which underlie mate- 
rial facts are as actual and cognisable parts of Nature as the 
plants which bloom and the streams which flow by virtue of 
their power. These “cold material laws’’ have even a closer 
affinity to the zsthetic code of art than those qualities which 
mind discovers in the details of natural development ; for the 
laws themselves act with infallible yet ever-varied symmetry, 
while there are not a few objects which, viewed against a back- 
ground of indefinite causation, the mind regards as ugly or 
monotonous. It is true, we cannot very quickly assume, in 
relation to facts existing at two or three removes from the 
senses, the same genial familiarity with which sense and fancy 
regard objects immediately perceived. The vastness and rapidity 
of modern scientific discovery have left the mind little leisure so 
to co-ordinate the generalities and particulars of its new intelli- 
gence, that imagination should readily find in them materials 
congruous enough for purposes of art. And it has followed from 
this, that, just as physical science was in former ages looked 
upon as oppesed to religion, there has been a disposition in our 
own time to thrust it into gratuitous antagonism to poetry; and 
its discoveries have been querulously complained of as fatal to the 
play of fancy. As religion, however, by taking a deeper and 
wider range for its evidences, saw all the seeming anomalies 
silently subordinate themselves to its divine truths, so a stronger 
poetical perception has discerned that science does not necessa- 
rily banish poetry from the world of sensuous facts—that the 
laws which rule so inexorably over the material world are them- 
selves docile before the idealising power of the poet. Down 
through the stony crypt of the dead past, and up through the 
star-strewn vault of heaven, induction has created a luminous 
pathway from which imagination may gain nearer glimpses into 
that infinite which everywhere surrounds the objects of secular 
research. Looking at science still further, as a constant and 
emphatic suggestion of the relations between Nature and man 
by cognition, and between Nature and God by links of causation 
and dependence, we enter into a circle of thought, in whose 
stronger light the incessant disintegration of familiar forms by 
one power of the mind ceases to impair the suggestive beauty 
recognised by other faculties, and the analytic and creative ener- 
gies become not only reconciled, but mutually helpful. 

These effects may not have been produced in the minds of 
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individual poets through the exact process of thought which we 
have followed ; such influences would be exerted through that 
more rapid and unconscious process by which they habitually 
recognise essential significance and beauty. Nor do we look for 
the results in too literal and concrete a form. If we see them 
to have been largely present in Géthe, it is not because he has 
embodied some favourite theory in such poems as ‘ The Meta- 
morphoses of Plants and Animals;’ we fear that would commit 
us to the admission into our Pantheon of Dr. Darwin and some 
others, whom we have every disposition to exclude ;—it is rather 
because we feel that the broad and varied product of his genius 
is based upon a substratum of proved knowledge. He was the 
true “under-maker,” knowing how to throw the perpetually 
emerging facts into combination with the poetical elements of 
fancy, feeling, and dramatic truth. The same enriching effect 
of the new aspects of thought has been felt in English poetry ; 
but to realise its action as broadly and deeply as in Géthe, we 
must look not to any single writer, but to a large portion of our 
poetical literature. Had Wordsworth secluded himself less 
resolutely from the busy world, his occasional glimpses into the 
recondite springs of its activity would probably have grown to 
a clear and continuous insight, which would have fitted him to 
be its seer and interpreter ; and we should never have seen him 
undertake the desperate enterprise of pelting back the rushing 
railway train with puling sonnets. The principles of art with 
which he commenced his career—his assertion of the suscepti- 
bility of the humblest facts to poetical investiture, and of the 
necessity of returning to a natural, colloquial diction—were 
inductively demonstrated in a piece of scientific prose, thoroughly 
in character with the age. More shy and indirect are the 
tributes we find in his poems to the same influential method of 
investigation in the general fields of thought. There is a sound 
even of disparagement to science in his fanciful assertion that his 
discovery of the “small celandine” makes him as great as the 
astronomer who finds a star; but when we read of all that the 
little flower is to his own spirit, we see that the parallel is anything 
but a slight upon astronomy. It asserts the virtual equality of 
all students of Nature, and beautifies the whole world of reality 
with the enchantments of the ideal. We must leave our readers 
to trace for themselves the modes in which Wordsworth’s imme- 
diate contemporaries illustrate these ideas; but the works of 
our latest writers—Tennyson, Sterling, Browning, Bailey, &c., 
have been so evidently influenced by more composite tendencies, 
that we must glance briefly at their nature. 

Pure science has a restrictive as well as an expansive action. 
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Its effects on the adjacent pursuits of mind could only be of the 
oblique character we have indicated. There is much in Art, 
and far more in Religion, to which the application of a scientific 
test would be as absurd as the attempt to settle a question of 
physical fact by a canon of criticism or a moral law. Impa- 
tience of this restriction has joined itself to a reactionary feeling 
against ultra-negative tendencies; and, gathering still greater 
ardour from the influx of German ideas, has resulted in some of 
the most striking phases of spiritualism (not gui¢e a synonyme of 
spirituality) which England, at least, has yet seen. Here we 
have heard incantations over the dead bones of tradition; there 
a “worship” of human heroism, while in many mincs the 
“wingy mysteries’* of transcendental philosophy hold sway, 
with or without the adjunct of an enlightened Christian faith. 
Some or other of these phases are included in the spiritual 
development of most young and ardent minds; and they have, on 
the whole, become sufficiently pervasive and intense to give their 
impress to the aggregate character of the national intelligence. 
It is upon this mystic chaos, mingled everywhere with the oppo- 
site tendencies which evoked it, that the poet in these disjointed 
days has to exercise his cosmogenic energies. We can hardly 
wonder if the orbs he compounds from such materials should 
introduce some new and very chromatic harmonies into the 
music of the spheres ! 

It has, however, become a habit of recent criticism, on 
approaching the subject of poets and poetry, to sigh out an 
assumption that now-a-days no such things exist. It has pro- 
ceeded with regrets and castigations for the “crying sins” of all 
who assume the title or effect the functions of bard. Their 
frequent affectations in language and thought, their obscurity 
and ruggedness, and their apparent inability to produce any- 
thing but medleys and fragments, have all been duly reported, 
and held as conclusive evidence of the almost utter absence of 
the formative power proper to real art. A few allowances have 
been made, a few quotations given of detached beauties, which 
make the critic regret that “our author should not always thus 
write ;” and then a pathetic reference to the real poets, dead 
and gone, has closed the critical Jeremiad with which the works 
of Tennyson, Browning, and Bailey have been successively 
greeted. Some such phases as the above correctly enough 
designate the chief external features of the writings under com- 
ment ; but what we esteem strange is the utter absence of any 
symptom of consciousness how far the materials and conditions 
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by which living poets are environed have conduced toward, if 
not absolutely necessitated, some of their censured originalities. 
The arts are not all similarly conditioned. Granite and Carrara 
marbles sleep unchangingly in their strata from age to age. 
Reproach your architect freely if his mullions and gables do not 
rival his Elizabethan models —taunt your sculptor with Chantrey 
and Canova, if Ais chisel fail to free the imprisoned ideals from 
their stony cerements. But the materials of the poet are by 
no means so uniform and tractable. The very words he uses 
are gradually modified in meaning, while ideas and aspira- 
tions continually fluctuate. Poetical genius includes intense 
power of absorption and assimilation no less than power of 
utterance ; and the nature of the matter absorbed and assimi- 
lated must tell upon the ultimate products. If sense and sym- 
pathy supply the warp which crosses the woof of imagination to 
make up the Arachnean texture of poetry, the proportions and 
fashion of the web will depend in a large degree upon externally 
derived constituents; these may, indeed, in the instances alluded 
to, explain much that is eccentric in the proportions and new in 
the fashion. 

Amongst the poets of the new generation, there is none so 
entirely representative of the intellectual and spiritual forces at 
work in its midst, as Philip James Bailey—none who has so 
closely marked and broadly reproduced its strenuous wrestle 
with great speculative ideas. In him that fine excess of suscep- 
tibility which belongs to true genius, has transmuted that which 
to other men was so much thought and feeling, into passions, 
agonies, and raptures. That which has deeply moved the life of 
others has been to him life itself, or else the very shadow of 
death. The doubts and struggles, the speculations and dreams 
of his contemporaries, have been driven in a warm current to 
his heart. This fact needs to be apprehended before justice can 
be done to such a poem as ‘Festus.’ That work has more the 
aspect of having been necessitated by an oppressive fulness of 
ideas and emotions than any book of poetry within our know- 
ledge; and the long lingering of its author about it, revising 
and supplementing through three successive editions, before 
applying himself to the production of a second work, betrays the 
deep and solemn interest with which he follows the written 
— that has so long sped the pulses of his own inmost 

eing. 

The design of portraying the life of an ardent human being, 
full of the vis vivida of intellect, passion, and spirit, attended by 
good and evil principles in the shapes of objective personalities, 
is one which solicits new fulfilment in every remarkable era of 
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the world. While the interest attached to such a design, in 
relation to man as a unity, must be permanent, the specific 
character of every new embodiment of it will be sure to differ 
from every other. In the sacred book of Job, the ‘ Dr. Faustus’ 
of Marlowe, the ‘ Faust’ of Géthe, and in Bailey’s ‘ Festus,’ the 
central idea is the same, yet we know of no four compositions 
displaying a greater diversity of character in their respective 
personages and in the elements wrought into the several stories. 
In each case the type-mind not only exhibits the general phases 
of which it is typical, but it impresses its own qualities upon the 
world and upon life. It foreshadows in its character the issue 
of its own experiences. The very devil raised to haunt and to 
tempt for a permitted period, is little more than a projection of 
those dominant tendencies through which the human mind is, 
at the given time, most accessible to temptation. In ‘ Festus,’ 
therefore, Mr. Bailey had work to do in which mere precedent 
could help him little, except, indeed, in so far as other great 
masters of song have allowed the afflatus of conviction and con- 
ception to sway freely the forms of their own expression. 

We have not therefore regarded all the startling things to be 
met with in ‘ Festus’ as referrible to youthful want of skill in the 
graces of form, nor to wilful eccentricity, though both these 
causes have undoubtedly operated. The very inequalities of 
style—the frequent want of cohesion and sequence in idea—the 
irregular swaying of the dialogue hither and thither by any 
breath of allusion or incident—the vagueness of expression, out 
of which, as suddenly as lightning from a cloud, flash those 
splendours of imagination in which the book is so affluent—the 
bold and appalling transitions of scene, ranging the more easily 
through earth, heaven, and hell, that they drag no heavy chain 
of “dramatic fitness” behind; these are by no means neat 
features in themselves, nor capable of being peeped at by wise 
connoisseurship through “the rounded hand;” but is there 
nothing in them which consists well with the occasion and 
subject of the poem? The daring range of modern speculation 
could be symbolised by nothing less than a fiery ride through 
heaven and hell, for the Himalayan altitudes and ocean depths 
of this world would have suggested too much of the firm earth 
and Gunter’s chain of physical measurement, to show adequately 
the vastness of the poet’s idea. And if Lucifer himself is made 
to preach a sermon closely edging on orthodoxy, blending solemn 
truths with a grim, damnatory humour, and an occasional 
“aside” betraying hoof and tail, does such an homily from such 
a source lack its equivalent amongst the actual signs of the 
times? Does the tempter so scrupulously banish himself from 
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the pulpit and the philosophical lecture-table—those central 
powers which radiate such mighty influence upon the life of the 
mind? Remembering what “fiery essence” it is whose expe- 
riences are the subject of the poem,—how little the play of the 
mind’s immortal energies can be compressed within the limits of 
conventional routine,—by whom it is stung and tempted,—and 
by what power controlled and saved,—we may surely discover 
upon many of these irregularities that light of truth which is 
the sanction of Art. 

We have been led to insist at some length upon principles 
which we regard as lying at the foundation of a just estimate of 
our later poetry, and have applied those views to Mr. Bailey’s 
earlier poem, because we have recently seen <ttempts to dis- 
parage that work, on the ground of some vague yet rigid notions 
of esthetic propriety, against which all that is peculiar in the 
author’s design, and new in external conditions, was allowed to 
weigh simply nothing. Of course, by vindicating ‘ Festus’ as a 
ork of art, we by no means vouch for the truth of its metaphy- 
sical or theological results. The intensely sympathetic tempera- 
ment which aided in giving consistency to a portraiture of spi- 
ritual progress, by identifying the poet with the transitional 
phases of his subject, might have an effect the reverse of favour- 
able upon his own theoretical conclusions, We certainly think 
that Mr. Bailey has allowed the Hegelian formula to rule his 
mind too absolutely, when he pronounces good and evil, necessity 
and free-will essentially identical. We protest against his 
making amends for any alleged neglect of the unities of art, by 
his resolving everything into unity in the realm of speculation. 

It is well for those whom the rough travel and equivocal com- 
panionship to be met with in ‘ Festus, have not provoked to 
repudiate altogether the further guidance of Mr. Bailey ; for in 
the contemplation of the scenes to which he has last introduced 
his readers, their faith will have abundant reward. In ‘The 
Angel World,’ our escape is complete from the hot and tumul- 
tuous atmosphere of mundane things and thinking; and though 
in the narrative of angelic experiences, and the ideas symbolised 
by it, there are points of contact with events and conclusions 
evolved before by the poet from human life, yet in all matters 
concerning purely poetical art, in the hues and forms and tones 
which blend into the total sphere of angelhood, there is an 
exquisite contrast to the grosser environments of mortality. Nor 
is this effect gained by merely aiming at contrariety to all with 
which mortal senses are familiar. Mr. Bailey has not dazzled us 
with a rapid succession of apocalyptic splendours, nor has he 
subjected us to the necessity of straining painfully to realize 
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impossible mysteries. The triumph of his art in this poem is, 
that with so much that is new and wonderful, he has blended 
so much of a celestial serenity and repose, that a spell is thrown 
over the reader’s mind; and he is not too often reminded, by 
disturbing efforts at comprehension, that he is not “ native and 
to the manner born.” We suspect that this effect is not a little 
helped by the poet’s “ wise reticence” as to details. The sense 
of abstractness and spirituality which is so essential an element 
in the conception of the Christian beaven, is secured, not by 
verbal expression of that idea, but by a general sparingness of 
descriptive detail—by glancing touches, as with a pencil of light 
rather than by a pen-and-ink specification. Sufficient is told, 
and no more, to stimulate the imagination of the reader to co- 
operate with that of the poet; so that the images directly 
revealed are filled out, by suggestion, with perspective and acces- 
sories in the shadowy recesses of the mind. In terrestrial 
scenes, the cumulative power of minute strokes of description 
may stamp truth upon the picture, but Mr. Bailey has felt the 
advantage possessed by a more ethereal and less definite method 
in the sphere of supernatural existence. This will be clearly 
illustrated in the few quotations we shall be able to make from 
the work. 

In the versification of ‘The Angel World’ we recognise a 
marked advance upon that of ‘ Festus.’ There is less quaint- 
ness and greater transparency of expression. The “felicities” of 
phrase and epithet are less lavishly strewn, but we are com- 
pensated by a more solidly harmonious rhythm. Sometimes 
passages occur which more than rival the mystic music of 
Shelley’s ‘Prometheus Unbound;’ but the beauty of these 
passages is not, as in Shelley, extended on the same key through 
the whole poem, but results from a modulation of the verse in 
accordance with special occasion. This flexibility of style, 
especially the easy power of subsiding, which it includes, is one 
of the most healthy external features of poetry ; it is in harmony 
with all that wins, without wearying the eye in kindred arts, 
and with that graceful waviness of motion which almost uni- 
versally pervades the procedures of Nature. Probably the sooth- 
ing and solemn beauty which the sphere of Angel life revealed, as 
it opened before the poet’s imagination, has done much to subdue 
the footfall of his own career through it; but whatever be the 
cause,we are gratified to observe in his second work a feature, nei- 
ther the reality nor promise of which was very apparent in the first. 
The style of ‘ Festus’ too forcibly reminds us of the magic gift pos- 
sessed by the girl in the fairy tale, who dropped pearls and 
diamonds at every opening of her mouth, to the sad detriment, 
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we should suppose, of the homely, but very needful functions of 
speech and mastication. We have only to add, while upon the 
expressional character of this work, that there is an obscurity in 
occasional phrases which arises evidently from a too elliptical 
construction. Moderation in the use of imagery seems to have 
induced a corresponding economy in words ; but compression in 
verse may easily be carried too far; and whatever peculiarity in 
the mere language of a poem causes a halt and a scrutiny for 
meaning, is so far a defect in art, which it is well worth the 
poet’s while to remedy. 

Mr. Bailey’s design, if we interpret aright, has been to repre- 
sent, in the guise of a symbolical narrative, the development, in 
a new sphere and amongst an order of supernatural beings, of 
those principles of essence and relation which underlie all varie- 
ties of finite spiritual life. God,and God-manifestation, creature- 
life, reason, error, sin, faith, and redemption, are here discovered 
affecting as profoundly a world of angels as thev affect a world 
of beings made “a little lower” than they. A grand theme for 
poetical treatment this, and one which—while it compels the 
sacrifice of that kind of “ human interest” which attaches to the 
actual life of man, made up of affections, passions, and personal 
fortunes—yet retains a firm hold on the most solemn joys and 
terrors of the soul, and presents these at an ideal altitude which 
is above all that complicates or weakens our own experience of 
them. Mr. Bailey’s new audience may be less numerous and 
less applausive than his first; but we suspect that upon the 
minority who will study their way through his complete allegory, 
he will make a more profound and permanent impression than 
was effected through the medium of his ‘ Festus.’ But it is 
high time we should ourselves glance briefly at the treatment of 
his subject. 

There is no delay in endowing the reader with his privilege of 
presence, for in the following passage we are at once introduced 
to angelic society, and to the most prominent figure in the events 
afterwards narrated :— 


“Tt was a holy festival in heaven— 
A joy of satisfaction at the close 
Of some divinest epoch of the world. 


“Far round the infinite extremes of space, 
Star unto star spake gladness, as they sped 
On their resplendent courses ; and a smile 
Enkindling on the countenances of the suns, . 
Thrilled to the heart of Nature, while there rose, ~ 
Expressive of divine felicity, ; 
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A clear bright strain of music, like a braid 
Of silver round a maiden’s raiment, all 
Imbounding and adorning. 

“ There, in one 
Of those most pure and happy stars which claim 
Identity with Heaven, high raised in bliss, 
Each lofty spirit luminous with delight, 
Sat God’s selectest angels, gathered round 
The golden board of that palatial orb 
In spheral order. All the fruitage there 
Of the immortal Eden, and the land 
Of everlasting light, to please the sense 
And satisfy the soul, the Tree of Life 
In all its bright varieties could yield— 
Was lavished, and its fragrance filled the skies ; 
The bright blue wine, as though exprest from Heaven, 
Glittering with life, went, moonlike, round and round 
Times sacredly repeated ’mong the gods 
And spirits, who had each one earned his star 
In that divinest conclave, as they held 
Deep commune on the wondrous end imposed 
By the Eternal Saviour of the world 
Upon his infinite work ;—and all the harps— 
Entwined about with nectar-dropping flowers, 
Which wither not, though culled, but on the brow 
Or in the bosom bloom as in the fields— 
Were trembling into silence, when there stepped, 
Unseen before, into the joyous midst 
Of that bright throng, surprised in holy ease, 
A young and shining angel. 

In his air 
Sat kingly sweetness, kind and calm command, 
Yet with long suffering blended ; for the soil 
Of dust was on his garb and sandalled sole ; 
Dust on the locks of fertile gold which flowed 
From his fair forehead, rippling round his neck, 
Bedropt, defiled, with cold and cave-like dew. 
One hand a staff of virent emerald held 
As ’twere a sapling of the tree of life, 
And one smoothed in his breast a radiant dove, 
Fluttering its wings in lightnings thousand-hued, 
The sole companion of his pilgrimage. 
Silent he stood and gazed.” 


The angel thus described—representing, we believe, the imper- 
sonation or utterance of the Deity, in the same sense as Christ is 
revealed to men as the Divine Logos, or God made manifest,— 
proceeds to narrate to the surrounding immortals the history of 
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the star or world from which he is just arrived, on his way to 
heaven. ‘This star had been “for many a sunny cycle” inhabited 
by happy angels, amongst whom dwelt two sister-spirits, whose 
natures are thus contrasted :— 


“ Among that heavenly race 
There dwelt two angel-sisters, nymphs divine, 
The daughters of the Lord of gods and men, 
Star-dowered, light-portioned, forms full realized 
Of the Eternal Beauty. 

“ Yet how unlike 

Their nature, and their loveliness ; in one 
A soul of lofty clearness, like a night 
Of stars, wherein the memory of the day 
Seems trembling through the meditative air— 
In whose proud eye, one fixed and arklike thought 
Held only sway ; that thought a mystery ;— 
In one a golden aspect like the dawn— 
Beaming perennial in the heavenly east— 
Of paly light ; she ever brightening looked 
As with the boundless promise unfulfilled 
Of some supreme perfection ; in her heart 
That promise aye predestinate, alway sure, 
Her breast with joy suffusing, and so wrought, 
Her sigh seemed happier than her sister’s smile : 
Yet patient she and humble.” 


With the elder of these two angels we associate the idea of 
Reason, with the younger that of Faith; or more definitely, they 
may be supposed to represent two aspects of created intelligence, 
the one towards all that is actually cognisable in being,—the 
other towards the unseen and the spiritual. What follows seems 
to confirm this supposition, for the divine angel asserts that the 
elder sister was betrothed to him from “ antemundane ages,” 
though it was also ordained that before she entered with him 
into the dominion of the orb, the younger sister should reign for 
a period ;—a sequence which, assuming the correctness of our 
idea of the sisters, exactly agrees with both the spiritual history 
of our own race, and the progression of an individual mind. But 
suddenly there appeared in the skies a fearful star, “ sword- 
shaped,” as the symbol of Free-will, which severs between God 
and the creature; and at the same time bands of unknown angels, 
of fair but foreign aspect, made their advent upon the happy . 
orb, swayed by the younger sister, bringing with them new ideas 
of freedom, self-worship, and angel-love. With their plausible 
philosophisms, they managed to divorce many of the native 
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spirits from their hitherto simple allegiance to God; and though 
many remained true,— 


“ The absolute excellence was gone, 
The plane of pure perfection broken through ; 
It was as though some galaxy of stars 
Had sunk and left a horrid rent in Heaven, 
A rugged flaw athwart the sapphirine floor, 
A foul chaotic chasm.” 


The evil spreads, and soon it reaches the elder of the royal 
sisters, estranging her from the teachings of Wisdom, their nurse 
and guide, who, when thus slighted, takes unwilling flight to 
heaven. When she is gone, the angels depose the younger 
Excellence, and invest her proud sister with autocratic power. 
An edict of banishment is issued against the divine personage, 
and the deposed maiden is kept im cloistered solitude. The 
queen sits on her usurped throne, and on her tiara glitter 

“ to her eyes 
Jewels well worth the satrapies of heaven, 
Now gleaming forth defiant, now reposed, 
In silent capabilities of light.” 


But in the midst of an impious abjuration of her betrothal to 
the Angel Lord, these gems,—in which the spiritual lapidary 
may detect emblems of sciences and philosophies,—drop from 
her crown, and “but enrich the dust;” truthfully symbolising 
the low-lapsed condition of all science when severed from the 
divine source of its light. 

The increasing unbeliefs and sensualisms are powerfully por- 
trayed; but we pass on to a scene in which the deceived angels 
are assembled in unholy mirth, which is broken in upon by the 
bodily appearance of a monster, the description of which may 
fairly be regarded as a companion picture to Spenser’s dreadful 
personification of Error in the first book of the ‘ Faerie Queen.’ 
The features of Mr. Bailey’s dragon at once suggest its name 
and nature to be Sensualism. 

“ At once 
That senseless dream to dissipate, lo ! there rushed 
Out of a cave, with toppling crags o’erhung, 
A hugeous monster, such as never night 
With murderer’s mind engendered, when his heart 
Lay panting underneath the conscious pang— 
Like fawn beneath a wolf’s jaw. Dragon-like, 
In lengthening volumes stretched his further part ; 
Incalculably curled ; but in the front, 
On one wide neck a hundred heads he reared, 
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Which spake with every mouth a hundred tongues, 
Through teeth of serried daggers black with blood ; 
The breath he drew in day he breathed out night. 
And he descended to the sea to drink, 

Though close by his cave a cool bright river ran ; 
For it was thirst the monster better loved 

Than aught that thirst could quench. The abhorrent sea 
Shrank backwards, tide by tide ; but he pursued, 
Triumphing in its fascinating fear, 

Into the very midst ;—then gorged, returned, 
Soul-sodden to the shore, where prone he lay 
Before his horrid hold ; with stormy joy 

Gnashing his steely teeth, and with his tail, 

Now close contorted, and now far out launched, 
Sweeping the shiny slime of the wide sea sands.” 


This terrible shape proves to be the god whom the apostate 
angels have blindly engaged to worship; and the seducers who 
supply him with sacrificial victims, are required by him to take the 
younger of the two sisters from her holy solitude, and bind her 
on a rock in the sea for his evening repast. At this the elder 
one breaks into a touching prayer that the maiden may be spared; 
but the monster is inexorable, and his demand is complied with. 
While rushing through the water, however, to devour his prey, 
he is met and slain with “alance of light,” by the divine angel, 
who had before vowed his destruction; and then comes down 
upon the victor an approving voice from above, while the symbol 
of the Holy Spirit descends to nestle in his bosom. But with 
the death of the form or body of the beast Sensualism, it does 
not follow that the subtle essence of the evil should cease, and 
there is deep philosophical meaning under the resolve of the 
queen and her subjects— 


“ To offer to the soul of the dead beast 
Her body as a solemn holocaust.” 


The perverted angels, burning with hatred for the slayer of 
their god, seek to compass his death, and to that end he is 
besought to come and witness the public incremation of the 
corpse. On his arrival, they demand that he shall revivify the 
corrupt mass; he refuses, and is therefore bound, at the queen’s 
command, and cast upon the burning heap. A “ heaven-sent 
cloudlet”’ receives him in its bosom, and he then returns to the rock 
on which the maiden whom he had saved was still sleeping. He 
bears her away to a lonely star, and watches over her there during 
a period, in which the 6 ase ner of their own orb cover it 
with an ever-deepening horror and darkness. Even the rule of 
the usurping queen is at length spurned, and she is thrown into 
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a prison to grow, at length, meek and repentant. The climax of 
sin and terror seems now to have arrived, for the Angel Lord 
descends to chasten the rebellious world, and 
“far off, was spied 

On the horizon the unbroken ring 

Of round beleaguering fire, which, swift as thought, 

The nations all into one death-doomed flock, 

Relentless hunted.” 


But the conflagration ceases suddenly, “ self-quelled,” at a 
second apparition in heaven of the “ blazing sword-star,” which, 
however, now gradually assumes the shape of a “sun-bright 
cross,’—the change bemg emblematic of the reconciliation of 
the divided will by the work of redemption, the sign of which 
remains visible in the sky forever. The younger maiden receives 
at the hands of her Lord, a golden key, with which to release 
her sister from prison; and her gentle ministrations of hope and 
comfort are heard and seen by him, as he departs towards hea- 
ven to intercede for the acceptance of the sinning spirits. 

Thus much is communicated by the divine person himself to 
the listening angels who have welcomed him to their world. 
By seven of these he is accompanied on the remainder of his 


journey, the celestial wonders of which we have neither space nor 
power to describe. They are of the highest order of poetical 
allegory,combining much of the clearness and fidelity of Bunyan, 
with still more of the imaginative grandeur of Dante. We may 
instance the change wrought by the Angel Saviour in the stream 
of time :— 


“‘ Descending to the shore, he stooped, and dipped 
Into the stream his hand ; which, filling full, 
He tasted, and thus spake. ‘ Ye waters—once 
Of death—but now of life eternal, take 
Back the libation I have made of ye; 

And be ye changed for ever.’ Uttering this, 
He cast the dark remainder in the flood, 
That instant changed into a flood of life, 
Flashing with light celestial to its depths 

Of bottomless infinitude ; and straight, 
Grasping the bright branch of an olive tree, 
Which bowered with verdant gold the peaceful shore, 
He therewith sprinkled, one by one, the band 
Who him accompanied ; with these pure rites 
Making them free, initiate into Heaven, 

And death the lesser mysteries of life.” 


The heaven of heavens is at length gained ; the intercession 
is made ; the remedial work is ratified by the Father from his 
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eternal throne; and the poem closes with a final glimpse of the 
‘Angel World,’ gliding up into the nearer light of heaven, the 
sister angels sitting together on the “ high seats of old prepared,” 
and the erring angels renovated and redeemed. 
* Smiled the Eternal Son, who can alone 

Behold the Invisible, and Heaven then saw, 

Reflected in the face of Him Divine, 

Born of the light, as eye glance of the eye— 

The unseen likeness of the Ineffable One ; 

Each like the other, as the sky and sea, 

Imbosoming the imaged infinite. 

The Son Eternal smiled; and from His throne 

Stretched out the hand of blessing o’er the world ; 

And blessed it was—for ever—blest it is.” 


We feel how scanty a measure of justice is done to a poem 
like this, by snatching a few phrases of its music, and linking 
them together by a condensed prose sketch of events. But the 
reader will have found in them sufficient to illustrate what we 
have said of the heights and depths to-which our current poetry 
aims to penetrate. It is also very evident that the high region 
of thought in which Mr. Bailey’s mind delights to dwell, is 
chastening as well as nourishing the force of his genius. Adopt- 
ing an image from a well-known theory of development, we may 
say that much of what appeared mere “luminous mist” in his 
earlier work, has now assumed shape, relation, and beauty, as of 
the stars in aclear sky. We may even hope that the more homely 
human element of poetry, for which he has yet evinced no great 
aptitude, is not absolutely wanting in his nature, but awaits its 
evolution with his own artistic growth. 

A new and true poem, however, has better uses than sustaining 
the reputation of an author, or adorning the literature of an age. 
It is one more articulation, audible and intelligible, of that spirit 
latently diffused through the surrounding universe, which a com- 
paratively small number of men recognise through the direct 
action of their own faculties and susceptibilities, but which is one 
of the most benign agents in human culture, and one of the most 
blessed endowments of mortal life. Poets of former eras have 
given form and voice to much that would, without such inter- 
preters, have remained dumb and shadowy; but each succeeding 
age needs that closeness of contact with the undying spirit of 
poetry, that freshness of revelation, which it can best gain through 
its own, its living poets. The old genius may have been mightier 
than the new, yet the new may do more than the old, to keep 
alive the chivalrous and exalting feeling of poetical beauty, 
because its associations with its age are more immediate. Seen 
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and known of men, and the centre of we know not what splendid 
possibilities, the bard himself stands in the midst of a community 
as a living symbol of that which speaks through him,—his mere 
existence, then and there, supplementing with kindred influence 
the direct power exerted by his song. The illustrious group of 
contemporary poets whose works were chiefly published in the 
early part of the present century, may now be almost wholly 
regarded as belonging to the past. Since we penned the name 
of Wordsworth in a former part of this article, we have heard the 
solemn news of his death. The happy rhythm of his life,— 
which was as perfect as that of his verse, while both were in 
“ true-touched ” accordance with the “ under-song ” of nature,— 
has at length lapsed into the silence of immortality. The moun- 
tain-pine, the waterfall, and the rippling mere, will blend their 
voices with the “still sad music of humanity,” to sing his best- 
befitting requiem! His memory awakens emotions the deeper 
that it in some sense includes the memory of that whole constel- 
lation of poets, of which he was almost the last—certainly the 
greatest representative. This circumstance, however, is not 
unattended with a large inspiration of hope. The last-dropping 
leaf of autumn does no less predict and prepare for the vivid 
spring that comes, than it reminds us of the glorious summer 
that is departed. Death has graven well nigh to its deepest the 
boundary line between the last and the present race of poets, 
and all that is peculiar to the latter in spirit and purpose is made 
the clearer by their more entire personal isolation from their 
predecessors. That genius which opened to poetry so much of 
visible nature and of simple humanity as was previously interdicted 
by poetical convention, has been succeeded by a power in many 
respects kindred to it, but carrying forward its design into the 
sphere of super-sensual facts, and into the deepest recesses of the 
human soul. We accept this purpose as not only necessitated, 
but as lying within the just scope of art; and we shall regard 
its results—not, certainly, as contributions to philosophy and 
theology—but as poetry, such as the work before us encourages 
us to expect will fill a worthy place in the progressive literature 
of our country. 
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Art. 1V.—The Progress of the Intellect, as Exemplified in the 
Religious Development of the Greeks and Hebrews. By Robert 
William Mackay. London: John Chapman. 1850. 


HERE are many, and those not the least powerful thinkers 
and efficient workers amongst us, who are prone to under- 
rate critical research into ancient modes of life and forms of 
thought, alleging that what it behoves us chiefly to ascertain is 
the truth which comes home to men’s business and bosoms in 
these our days, and not by-gone speculations and beliefs which 
we can never fully comprehend, and with which we can only yet 
more imperfectly sympathise. Holding, with Auguste Comte, 
that theological and metaphysical speculation have reached their 
limit, and that the only hope of extending man’s sources of 
knowledge and happiness is to be found in positive science, and 
in the universal application of its principles; they urge that the 
thinkers who are in the van of human progress should devote 
their energies to the actual rather than to the retrospective. 
There is, undeniably, truth in this view. It is better to dis- 
cover and apply improved methods of draining our own towns, 
than to be able to quote Aristophanes in proof that the streets of 
Athens were in a state of unmacadamized muddiness—better to 
reason justly on some point of immediate concern, than to know 
the fallacies of the ancient sophists—better to look with “awful 
eye” at the starry heavens, and, under the teaching of Newton 
and Herschel, feel the immensity, the order, the sublimity of the 
universe, and of the forces by which it subsists, than to pore 
over the grotesque symbols, whereby the Assyrian or Evyptian 
shadowed forth his own more vague impression of the same great 
facts. But it would be a very serious mistake to suppose that 
the study of the past and the labours of criticism have no im- 
portant practical bearing on the present. Our civilization, and, 
yet more, our religion, are an anomalous blending of lifeless 
barbarisms, which have descended to us like so many petrifactions 
from distant ages, with living ideas, the offspring of a true process 
of development. We are in bondage to terms and conceptions 
which, having had their root in conditions of thought no longer 
existing, have ceased to possess any vitality, and are for us as 
spells which have lost their virtue. The endeavour to spread 
enlightened ideas is perpetually counteracted by these idola theatri, 
which have allied themselves, on the one hand with men’s better 
sentiments, and on the other with institutions in whose defence 
are arrayed the passions and the interests of dominant classes. 
Now, though the teaching of positive truth is the grand means of 
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expelling error, the process will be very much quickened if the 
negative argument serve as its pioneer; if, by a survey of the 
past, it can be shown how each age and each race has had a faith 
and a symbolism suited to its need and its stage of development, 
and that for succeeding ages to dream of retaining the spirit along 
with the forms of the past, is as futile as the embalming of the 
dead body in the hope that it may one day be resumed by the 
living soul. 

But apart from this objective utility of critical research, it 
has certain highly advantageous influences on the mind which 
pursues it. There is so far justice in the common sarcasms 
against men of erudition par excellence, that they have rarely 
been distinguished for warmth of moral sympathy, or for fertility 
and grandeur of conception; but your eminently practical 
thinker is often beset by a narrowness of another kind. It may 
be doubted, whether a mind which has no susceptibility to the 
pleasure of changing its point of view, of mastering a remote 
form of thought, of perceiving identity of nature under variety 
of manifestation—a perception which resembles an expansion of 
one’s own being, a pre-existence in the past—can possess the 
flexibility,the ready sympathy, or the tolerance, which characterizes 
a truly philosophic culture. Now and then, however, we meet 
with a nature which combines the faculty for amassing minute 
erudition with the largeness of view necessary to give it a prac- 
tical bearing; a high appreciation of the genius of antiquity, 
with a profound belief in the progressive character of human 
development—in the eternal freshness of the founts of inspiration, 
a wonderful intuition of the mental conditions of past ages with 
an ardent participation in the most advanced ideas and most 
hopeful efforts of the present; a nature like some mighty river, 
which, in its long windings through unfrequented regions, gathers 
mineral and earthy treasures only more effectually to enrich and 
fertilize the cultivated valleys and busy cities which form the 
habitation of man. 

Of such a nature, with valuable qualities thus “antithetically 
mixt,” we have evidence in the work before us. It exhibits an 
industry in research which reminds us of Cudworth, and for 
which, in recent literature, we must seek a parallel in Germany 
rather than in England, while its philosophy and its aims are at 
once lofty and practical. Scattered through its more abstruse 
disquisitions we find passages of pre-eminent beauty—gems 
into which are absorbed the finest rays of intelligence and feeling. 
We believe Mr. Mackay’s work is unique in its kind. England 
has been slow to use or to emulate the immense labours of 
Germany in the departments of mythology and biblical criticism ; 
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but when once she does so, the greater solidity and directness of 
the English mind ensure a superiority of treatment. 

The series of subjects which Mr. Mackay has chosen as way- 
marks in tracing the ‘ Progress of the Intellect,’ are—after an 
introductory chapter on Intellectual Religion—Ancient Cosmo- 
gony ; the Metaphysical Idea of God ; the Moral Notion of God; 
the Theory of Mediation ; the Hebrew Theory of Retribution and 
Immortality ; the Messianic Theory; Christian Forms and Re- 
forms; and Speculative Christianity. In the introductory disserta- 
tion on Intellectual Religion, he developes his view concerning the 
true basis and character of religion and morals, and the relation 
between ancient and modern ideas on these subjects, and it is 
perhaps here that he presents himself to the greatest advantage ; 
this preliminary chapter is a sort of lofty, airy vestibule, in 
which we gather breath and courage to descend with the author 
into the crypts of citation and conjecture, into which he is about 
to introduce us. It is Mr. Mackay’s faith that divine revelation 
is not contained exclusively or pre-eminently in the facts and 
inspirations of any one age or nation; but is co-extensive with 
the history of human development, and is perpetually unfolding 
itself to our widened experience and investigation, as firmament 
upon firmament becomes visible to us in proportion to the power 
and range of our exploring instruments. The master key to 
this revelation, is the recognition of the presence of undeviating 
law in the material and moral world—of that invariability of 
sequence which is acknowledged to be the basis of physical 
science, but which is still perversely ignored in our social orga- 
nization, our ethics and our religion. It is this invariability of 
sequence which can alone give value to experience and render 
education in the true sense possible. The divine yea and nay, 
the seal of prohibition and of sanction, are effectually impressed 
on human deeds and aspirations, not by means of Greek and 
Hebrew, but by that inexorable law of consequences, whose 
evidence is confirmed instead of weakened as the ages advance ; 
and human duty is comprised in the earnest study of this law 
and patient obedience to its teaching. While this belief sheds a 
bright beam of promise on the future career of our race, it lights 
up what once seemed the dreariest region of history with new 
interest ; every past phase of human development is part of 
that education of the race in which we are sharing ; every mis- 
take, every absurdity into which poor human nature has fallen, 
may be looked on as an experiment of which we may reap the 
benefit. A correct generalization gives significance to the smallest 
detail, just as the great inductions of geology demonstrate in 
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every pebble the working of laws by which the earth has become 
adapted for the habitation of man. In this view, religion and 
philosophy are not merely conciliated, they are identical; or 
rather, religion is the crown and consummation of philosophy— 
the delicate corolla, which can only spread out its petals in all 
their symmetry and brilliance to the sun, when root and branch 
exhibit the conditions of a healthy and vigorous life. Mr. 
Mackay’s preliminary chapter has an independent value, and 
would be read with interest by many who might not care to 
follow him in his subsequent inquiry. ‘The dilemma of sen- 
suousness and sentimentalism is thus excellently put :— 


“Religion often appears to be a mere sentiment, because the reason 
by which it should be disciplined requires long cultivation, and can 
only gradually assume its proper prominence and dignity. The 
faculties are seldom combined in its avowed service; and from its 
consequent misdirection has been inferred the impossibility of finding 
within the limits of the mind an effectual religious guide. It has 
even been said that religion has properly nothing to do with the 
head, but is exclusively an exercise of the heart and feelings; that all 
the teaching or education which can properly be called ‘ religious,’ 
consists ‘in the formation of the temper and behaviour, the infusing 
of devotional feeling, and the implanting of Christian principles.’ In 
other words, the highest faculty of the mind is not required in the 
service of him who bestowed it. Through this narrow view the 
sentiments are over-excited; the judgment becomes proportionately 
languid and incapable, the connexion between the theory of practice 
and duty is unobserved, and dogmas are blindly learned without 
regard to their origin or meaning. Superficial religion has every- 
where the same result; it fluctuates between the extremes of sensi- 
bility and superstition, and exhibits in this respect a curious parallel 
to the analogous catastrophe of natural philosophy. The uneducated 
feeling has only the alternative of unquestioning credulity, or of 
sacrificing and abrogating itself. This is the universal dilemma of 
artificial creeds; their votaries divide into formalists and sceptics, 
Pharisees and Sadducees; Calvinism, in our own days, has swung 
back to rationalism, and the symbolical forms of ancient religion are 
pronounced by a competent observer to have generally led to these 
extremes.* The passage is easy from one to the other. The devo- 
tional feeling of a Catholic of the middle age might have been 
destroyed, if the doctrines of Copernicus or Galileo had induced him 
to mistrust the infallibility of the Pope; and in the days of Sir 
Thomas Browne, it may have been correct to say that a disbelief in 
witchcraft implied ‘a sort of atheism.’ Horace was startled out of 





* Plutarch, ‘Isis and Osiris,’ ch. 67. 
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his irreligious philosophy by a clap of thunder; but if a heathen who 
saw an angry Hecate in the eclipsed moon could have understood a 
modern almanack, he might at once have fallen into the impiety from 
which Horace was a convert.”—Sec. 3, p. 9. 


Admirable again is the section on Faith, from which we cannot 
resist giving a long extract :— 


“Religion and science are inseparable. No object in nature, no 
subject of contemplation is destitute of a religious tendency and 
meaning. If religion be made to consist only in traditional and 
legendary forms, it is of course as distinguishable from science as the 
Mosaic cosmogony from geology; but if it be the ascensio mentis in 
Deum per scalas creatarum rerum, the evolving the grounds of hope, 
faith, and duty from the known laws of our being and the constitution 
of the universe ; a religion may be said to include science as its 
minister, and antiquity, which beheld a divinity in all things, erred 
only in mistaking its intelligible character, and in making it a mere 
matter of mystic speculation. In a more limited sense, religion may 
be contrasted with science, as something beyond and above it; as 
beginning where science ends, and as a- guide through the realms of 
the unknown. But the known and the unknown are intimately 
connected and correlative. A superstructure of faith can be securely 
built only on the foundations of the known. Philosophy and religion 
have one common aim; they are but different forms of answer to the 
same great question—that of man and his destination. . . 

Faith is, to a great extent, involuntary ; it is a law or faculty of our 
nature, operating silently and intuitively to supply the imperfections 
of our knowledge. The boundary between faith and knowledge is, 
indeed, hard to distinguish. Weare said to know our own impres- 
sions; to believe in their reality, or in the existence of an external 
cause of them. It follows that the immediate as well as the more 
remote inferences from phenomena, are the blended fruit of faith and 
knowledge; and that though faith, properly speaking, is not know- 
ledge, but the admission of certain inferences beyond knowledge, yet 
it is almost impossible, in tracing back the operations of the mind, to 
find any, even the most elementary inference, which is not in some 
degree a compound of both, and which may not ultimately be resolved 
into a consistent belief in the results of experience. Faith being thus 
the inseparable companion and offspring of knowledge, is, like it, liable 
to modification and correction ; that which we call our knowledge of 
the ultimate purpose of existence being, in fact, only a belief or 
inference from experience, which would lose its rational value if it 
were supposed to be so complete and infallible as to exempt us from 
the necessity of further reflection. All human knowledge must par- 
take of the imperfection of the faculties through which it is derived ; 
and the limited and unsatisfactory character of what we know leaves 
a wide and most important void to be filled up by our belief. But the 
more imperfect our knowledge, the more necessary it becomes to 
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examine with suspicion the foundations of the faith so closely connected 
with it. Faith, as opposed to credulity, and to that blind submission 
to inexplicable power which usurped its name in the ancient East, is 
an allegiance of the reason ; and as the ‘evidence of things unseen,’ 
stands on the verge of mysticism, its value must depend on the dis- 
cretion with which it is formed and used. Like all the other faculties, 
the belief requires to be educated ; as the feet are taught to walk, the 
lips and tongue to speak, so the capacity of belief must be taught how 
to build securely, yet not arrogantly, on the data of experience. 
Faith is not that belief of St. Augustine, whose merit increased with 
the absurdity of the proposition, nor that which attributed to the 
instigation of God the real or projected murder of an only son, An 
irrational faith grew out of the opposite extreme of incredulity, when 
men refused to believe the truth, unless authenticated by sensuous 
evidence that confounded their understandings. True faith is a belief 
in things probable; it is the assigning to certain inferences a hypo- 
thetical objectivity, and upon the conscious acknowledgment of this 
hypothetical character alone depends its advantage over fanaticism ; 
its moral value and dignity. Between the opposite risks of credulity 
and scepticism, it must be guided by those broad principles of reason 
which all the faculties require for their regulation. Reason alone can 
in each case determine where credulity begins, and fix the limit 
beyond which the mind should cease to assign even a qualified ob- 
jectivity to its own imaginations. In its advanced stages faith is a 
legitimate result of the calculation of probabilities; it may transcend 
experience, but can never absolutely contradict it. Faith and know- 
ledge tend mutually to the confirmation and enlargement of each 
other; faith by verification being often transtormed into knowledge, 
and every increase of knowledge supplying a wider and firmer basis 
of belief. Faith, as an inference from knowledge, should be consis- 
tently inferred from the whole of knowledge; since, when estranged 
and violated, it loses its vitality, and the estrangement is as effectual 
when it is hastily and unfairly inferred as where it is wholly gratuitous. 
The same experience which is the source of knowledge being, there- 
fore, the only legitimate foundation of faith, a sound faith cannot be 
derived from the anomalous and exceptional. It is the avidity-for the 
marvellous, and the morbid eagerness for a cheap and easy solution of 
the mysteries of existence—a solution supposed to be implied in the 
conception of an arbitrary and unintelligible rule, which has ever 
retarded philosophy and stultified religion. Faith naturally arises 
out of the regular and undeviating. ‘The same unerring uniformity, 
which alone made experience possible, was also the first teacher of 
the invisible things of God. It is this 
* Elder Scripture, writ by God’s own hand, 
Scripture authentic, uncorrupt by man,’ 


which is set before every one, without note or comment, and which 
even Holy Writ points out as the most unquestionable authority by 
which, both in heaven and earth, the will of God is interpreted to 
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mankind. If man is not permitted to solve the problem of existence, 
he is at least emboldened to hope, and to infer so much from its actual 
conditions as to feel confident as to its results. Faith takes up the 
problem exactly where knowledge leaves it, and, as from confounding 
the objects of the two have arisen the discords of sects and the puzzles 
of philosophy, so the discovery of their true relations and limits 
enables the mind to reconcile and account for the controversies of the 
past, and in some measure to penetrate the mysteries that occasioned 
them.”—vol. i. p. 35. 

Having thus indicated the ground on which he takes his stand, 
Mr. Mackay commences his survey and delineation of religious 
development, selecting that of the Hebrews and Greeks as the 
most typical and complete, and tracing it up to the period when 
the combination of the two modes of thought in the Alexandrian 
theosophy formed that web of metaphysical and religious dogma, 
which constitutes speculative Christianity. While the Hebrew 
and Greek religions are his main subject, he has not neglected 
the copious illustration to be drawn from the Persian, the Hindoo 
and the Northern mythologies, by indieating instances of analogy 
and of possible derivation, and thus the ‘ Progress of the Intellect,’ 
is, perhaps, the nearest approach in our language to a satisfactory 
natural history of religion. The third chapter on the ‘Metaphy- 
sical Idea of God’ is a rich mine of associated facts and ideas ; 
but while admiring the range of learning which it exhibits, it is 
here that we begin to perceive the author’s defects, or rather his 
redundances. Some of his pages read like extracts from his 
common-place book, which must be, as Southey said of his own, 
an urn under the arm of a river-god, rather than like a digested 
result of study, intended to inform the general reader. Only a 
devotedness of research such as his own, can give interest and 
significance to the mass of allusions and particulars with which 
Mr. Mackay overlays, rather than illustrates, his more general 
passages, which are usually at once profound and lucid. The 
popular lecturer on science comes before his audience with a 
selection of striking and apt experiments in readiness, and is 
silent as to the morning’s preparation in the laboratory; and so 
the scholar, who would produce a work of general utility, must 
not drag his readers through the whole region of his own re- 
searches, but simply present them with an impressive coup d’eil. 
The occasional absence of this artistic working-up of materials 
diminishes the effectiveness of Mr. Mackay’s admirable work. 

The introduction of a truly philosophic spirit into the study of 
mythology—an introduction for which we are chiefly indebted to 
the Germans—is a great step in advance of the superficial 
Lucian-like tone of ridicule adopted by many authors of the 
eighteenth century, or the orthodox prepossessions of writers 
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such as Bryant, who saw in the Greek legends simply misrepre- 
sentations of the authentic history given in the book of Genesis. 
The enlarged acquaintance with Hindoo literature, and with the 
monumental records of other ancient nations, which the last half 
century has brought us, has rendered more possible that wide 
comparison which is a requisite for all true, scientific generali- 
zation. O. Miiller says, obviously enough, that if we possessed 
no other access to Grecian antiquity than its mythology, a sys- 
tematic and philosophic explanation of the latter would be im- 
possible; and so while the mythology of one nation is studied 
apart from that of others, or while what is really mythology in 
the records of any one nation is not recognized as such, but, 
though it presents the ordinary mythical elements, is accounted 
for by a special theory; we shall never arrive at a just and full 
estimate of this phase of man’s religious tendencies. 

Mr. Mackay holds, with Creuzer, that the basis of all mytho- 
logy was a nature-worship; that “those interpreters are in the 
main right, who held that the heathen Pantheon, in its infinite 
diversity of names and personifications, was but a multitudinous, 
though in its origin, unconscious allegory, of which physical 
phenomena, and principally the heavenly bodies, were the funda- 
mental types.” This primitive period of the myth, in which 
sacerdotal influence was in the ascendant, he thinks may be 
designated the Orphic or Cabiric, in distinction from the Epic 
period, which was characterised by a gradual merging of the 
mystic or religious feeling in the poetic. He says:—* Between 
the life-like Epic and the sombre Orphic style, between the 
picturesque and eventful romance, in which the gods are the mere 
machinery of a human drama, and the mystical symbols of theolo- 
gical metaphysics, there must have been many varieties in the 
treatment of religious legend, tending to reduce its fragmentary 
materials to the consistent and positive forms in which they are 
found in Homer.” In this theory, mythical conception, instead 
of being a step in advance of fetishism, is a decadence of the 
religious sentiment from that monotheistic or pantheistic im- 
pression to which it leaps by its first impulse; general ideas in 
the process of transmission, or simply as a necessary result of 
the laws of expression in the early stages of thought, resolve 
themselves into the crystalline forms of the legend. We will 

uote the author’s own presentation of his opinion. Under the 
head of ‘ Relation of Monotheism to Symbolism,’ he says :— 


“ Tt is impossible to assume any period of time at which the vague 
sense of Deity ceased to be a mere feeling and assumed a specific 
form, or became an ‘idea.’ The notion of external power must have 
been almost instantaneously associated with some external object ; and 
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the diversified reflections of the Divine easily came to be looked on as 
substantive and distinct divinities. But however infinite the variety 
of objects which helped to develope the notion of Deity, and eventually 
usurped its place, the notion itself was essentially a concentrated or 
monotheistic one. A vague monotheism resided in the earliest 
exertions of thought, being nearly identical with that impression of 
unity and connection in sensible phenomena, which in its simplest 
form appears to rise independently of any effort of philosophical 
comparison. The power of generalization, or of seeing the one in the 
many, that first element both of science and of religion, is so nearly 
innate or instinctive as to have been termed by Plato a divine or 
Promethean gift ; and the philosophical conception of the oneness of 
the universe and of its author, usually regarded as the last acquisition 
of civilization and reflection, appears to have been anticipated by a 
natural revelation, an indefinite dread of the aggregate of supersensuous 
nature ; which is said to be common even among savages. In this 
indefinite feeling must be sought, if anywhere, that conceptional 
monotheism of primitive ages, which like the virtues of the golden 
age, makes every successive epoch, unless it be the present, appear 
only as a stage in the progress of degenéracy and aberration. The 
genius of religion . . . . does not wait for the co-operation of science 
in order to commence her task, the powers of combination are at work 
long before the maturity of the reason eventually found necessary to 
guide them; nay, the origin of religion, like that of civilization, may 
be said to be free from many of the corruptions attending its onward 
progress, which arise from the mind’s inability to deal unembarrassed 
with the multitude of sensuous analogies. Generalization begins 
before a sufficient basis has been prepared to make it legitimate, 
and every successive step in the research into particulars seems to be 
in mysterious contradiction to the first hurried conclusion. Hence 
the universal blending of monotheism with polytheism, and the im- 
possibility of discovering historically, which of the two is older or 
more original.” 


Mr. Mackay’s main proposition, that the substratum of religious 
symbolism was a worship or deification of the elements, is well 
sustained by the evidence; but he perhaps overstates the degree 
in which the monotheistic idea was originally co-existent with 
polytheistic personification. To the uncultured intellect, a plu- 
rality of divine agencies, analogous to the human, would seem, by 
their conflicting wills and influences, a natural explanation of 
physical and moral vicissitudes. As the impression of unity in 
nature gained force, these agencies would gradually become sub- 
ordinate to a higher power, but that impression would at first be 
hardly more than a shadowy presentiment—one of those 


“ High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Doth shudder like a guilty thing surprised.” 


Vou. LIV.—No. II. 2B 
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That allegorical elements exist to a considerable extent, in the 
divine, if not in the heroic myths of Greece, there is strong 
evidence, both presumptive and internal; and the allegorical inter- 
pretation, on the lowest estimate of its soundness, is far superior 
to the pragmatical or semi-historical, which, in endeavouring to 
show a nucleus of fact in the myths, exhibits an utter blindness 
to the mental state in which they originated, and simply substi- 
tutes an unpoetical fable for a poetical one. But owing to the 
manysidedness of all symbols, there is a peculiarly seductive 
influence in allegorical interpretation; and we observe that all 
writers who adopt it, though they set out with the largest admis- 
sions as to the spontaneous and unconscious character of mythical 
allegory, and the manifold modifications which have obscured it, 
acquire a sort of fanatical faith in their rule of interpretation, and 
fall into the mistake of supposing that the conscious allegorizing 
of a modern can be a correct reproduction of what they acknow- 
ledge to be unconscious allegorizing in the ancients. We do not 
see what unconscious allegory can mean, unless it be personifi- 
cation accompanied with belief, and with the spontaneous, vivid 
conception of a symbol, as opposed to the premeditated use of a 
poetical figure ; and this belief would lead to an elaboration of the 
myth, in harmony rather with the attributed personality than with 
the true physical characteristics of the object personified. As 
a painter, in treating an allegorical subject, is led on by his 
artistic feeling to add one detail after another, until the specific 
idea with which he began becomes subordinate to the general 
effect ; so the exuberant religious imagination of the Greek, which 
set out with a personification of the sun or the ccean, would 
generate myths having relation rather to the human symbol than 
to the real phenomena of its cosmical prototype. Hence it appears 
to us, that any attempt extensively to trace consistent allegory in 
the myths must fail. Nor need we regret it, since our interest in 
the subject is of a different nature from that of the ancient philo- 
sophical interpreters, who, living at a period when the myths still 
constituted the popular religion, were under th- necessity of 
bringing them into accordance with their own moral and religious 
views. It is enough for us if we have sufficient insight into the 
myths to form an approximate conception of the state of mind 
which produced them, and to assign them their true rank in the 
scale of religious development. Mr. Mackay has not escaped the 
influence of the allegorizing mania; he does not despair of finding 
the true cosmical meaning of the most natural human incidents 
in the Odyssey, or of the tragic conceptions of the dramatists ; but 
if, like the alchymists, he is sometimes in quest of things not in 
rerum naturd, he, like them, elicits much that is suggestive in his 
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search. To criticise details would carry us beyond our limits, and 
we shall do a greater service to the reader by referring him to the 
work itself, which, open it where he may, will offer both food and 
stimulus to his thought. 

While the poets of Greece were giving to its religious thought 
a more and more sensuous expression, its philosophers were 
working out an opposite result ; and Mr. Mackay traces this sub- 
tilizing process until it reaches the Aristotelian theosophy, of 
which he gives a comprehensive and clear account. 

It is in his theory concerning the relisious development of 
the Hebrews, and in his treatment of their records, that Mr. 
Mackay departs the most widely from prevalent opinion. The 
idea that many parts of the Old Testament have a mythical 
character, an idea which was necessary to conciliate them, as 
well with the philosophic Hebrewism of Philo, as with the 
Christian morality of Origen, and which has long been familiar to 
German critics, is still startling to the English theological mind. 
No thinker of ordinary intelligence can fail to perceive, not 
merely difference in degree of completeness, but contrast, 
between the religious conceptions which represented the Deity as 
sanctioning or prescribing the cunning trickery of Jacob, or the 
savage cruelties of Joshua, and those which preside over the 
sublime remonstrances of the prophets; but the explanation is 
still sought in the theory of accommodation, that is, the puerile 
and unworthy religious conceptions invariably accompanying an 
absence of intellectual culture, which in other nations are referred 
to the general principles of human development, are, in the case 
of the ‘Hebrews, supposed to have been benevolent falsities on 
the part of the true God, whereby he allured a barbarous race 
to his recognition and worship. Qn thistheory, because Abraham 
had but limited notions of honour and justice, God plagued 
Pharaoh and Abimelech for being misled by the falsehoods of 
the father of the faithful, and made those falsehoods redcund to 
the temporal advantge of his chosen servant: because the 
Israelites were surrounded by examples of idolatrous and saeri- 
ficial observance, and had a strong propensity to imitate them, 
Jehovah, in condescension to their weakness, prescri!ed for them 
a ritual analogous in spirit and in symbolism to that of their 
heathen neighbours: because they were a ferocious race, eager 
to “ eat of the prey and drink the blood of the slain,” a suitable 
vent for their destructive energies was found in such require- 
ments as the slaughter of three thousand in their own camp, and 
the war of extermination against the Canaanites, or in the 
especial injunction to Joshua to hough the enemy’s horses. The 
only argument by which the theory of accommodation can be 
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sustained is, that in conjunction with that divine countenance 
of human vice and weakness which it supposes, there were 
delivered and preserved certain elements of superhuman truth 
which attest the specifically divine origin of the religion—its 
distinctive character as a revelation. Now, while the mythical 
theory does not exclude that more enlarged idea of providential 
evolution, which sees in the peculiar religious and political history 
of the Hebrews, a preparation for ushering into the world a 
religion which anticipates and fulfils the yearnings of man’s 
spiritual nature, it delivers the understanding from a heavy 
burthen of contradiction and absurdity, and the religious senti- 
ment from the admission of painful anomalies. The fact, that 
the history of all other nations has 2 mythical period, urges a 
strong presumption, that the Hebrew records will not present 
an exception in this respect, and an unprejudiced examination con- 
firms this presumption. We find there not only a generic simila- 
rity to the gentile myths, in a degrading conception of the divine 
attributes, with a corresponding crudeness and obliquity of moral 
views, in an ignorant interpretation of physical phenomena, a 
love of prodigy, and a lavish supposition of gratuitous miracle, 
but also a specific resemblance in symbolism. This is visible 
on a cursory glance, but a nearer investigation discloses over- 
whelming proof, that the Hebrew writings, far from meriting 
an exceptional confidence, require, from the evidence they exhibit 
that the Hebrew mind was peculiarly deficient in a true his- 
torical sense, special canons of caution in their interpretation. 
On applying the test of a critical analysis, the books of the 
Pentateuch resolve themselves into a compilation of distinct 
documents, differing in date and frequently in spirit and purpose, 
as may be seen from the variations and contradictions in their 
accounts of the same event ; and the more ancient of these docu- 
ments presents internal evidence, that it was not in existence 
earlier than the time of Samuel, about 400 years after Moses. 
The same artificial coherence, the same arbitrariness of classifi- 
cation and of titles, together with palpable inaccuracies and 
indications of partisanship, characterize large portions, not only 
of the remaining historical works, but also of the prophetic. 
Since these conclusions are denied by no competent critic 
uncommitted to the maintenance of certain tenets, it would be 
wise in our theological teachers, instead of struggling to retain 
a footing for themselves and their doctrine on the crumbling 
structure of dogmatic interpretation, to cherish those more 
liberal views of biblical criticism, which, admitting of a develop- 
ment of the Christian system corresponding to the wants and the 
culture of the age, would enable it to strike a firm root in man’s 
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moral nature, and to entwine itself with the growth of those new 
forms of social life to which we aretending. The spirit which 
doubts the ultimately beneficial tendency of inquiry, which 
thinks that morality and religion will not bear the broadest day- 
light our intellect can throw on them, though it may clothe 
itself in robes of sanctity and use pious phrases, is the worst 
form of atheism; while he who believes, whatever else he may 
deny, that the true and the good are synonymous, bears in his 
soul the essential element of religion. Viewed in this relation, 
the ‘ Progress of the Intellect’ is a valuable addition to recent 
examples of plain speaking—of that rafpyore which Paul held 
to be the proper effect of confidence in the excellence of 
revelation, whose manifestation was in the spirit, and not in the 
letter. 

Before stating Mr. Mackay’s theory concerning the Hebrew 
history and religion, we must express our regret that the force of 
his conclusions is weakened by his unduly insisting on details 
difficult of proof, by a frequently infelicitous citation, and by his 
not giving due value to a free poetical impulse in the figurative 
language of the Hebrews, a deficien¢y which sometimes leads 
him into an almost trivial literalness of interpretation. But not- 
withstanding these occasional defects, the chapters which treat 
principally of the Hebrews will repay a close study, both from 
their suggestiveness, and the soundness of their general views. 
Mr. Mackay holds that the original God of the Israelites was no 
other than the Nature-God, El or Ilus, worshipped in Arabia, 
Palestine, and Pheenicia, with licentious and sanguinary rites, 
under the double aspect of Baal and Moloch ; and that the purer 
worship of Jehovah, inculcated by the prophets, and established 
by Josiah, was a religious reformation among the Hebrews, gene- 
rated by the growth in civilization consequent on an enlarged 
commercial intercourse with foreign nations, and contempo- 
raneous with a movement of religious reform which took place 
throughout Asia, about 700 B.c., “connected in India with the 
name of Buddha, in Persia (or Media), with that of Zoroaster, 
and a century later extending itself by Xenophanes and Hera- 
clitus into Greece.” According to this theory, the calf-worship 
in the wilderness and under the kings, the altars in the high 
places, and the atrocities of the valley of Hinnom, were not acts 
of apostacy, but of persistence in early barbarism. In Mr. 
Mackay’s opinion, the account of the Passover, as it now stands, 
is the veil which the purer conceptions of later Hebrews cast 
over the ancient custom of sacrificing first-born children to the 
bloodthirsty El; the massacre of three thousand Israelites, re- 
presented in Exodus as retributive, was probably sacrificial—a 
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huge offering to the same demon, the rather that Aaron, the 
leader in the calf-worship, was not involved in the same destruc- 
tion; the command by which God is said to have tempted 
Abraham, the vow of Jephthah, the slaughter of the seven de- 
scendants of Saul, whereby David sought to propitiate his God 
and avert a famine, are indications that human sacrifices were 
familiar to the Hebrews ; above all, that “passing of children 
through the fire,” recorded of so many kings, and indignantly 
denounced by the prophets, as a practice habitual to the nation, 
is most probably to be interpreted as an actual immolation. 
The somewhat obscure passage, Amos v. 25, 26—‘* Have ye 
offered unto me sacrifices and offerings in the wilderness forty 
years, O house of Israel? But ye have borne the tabernacle of 
your Moloch and Chiun, your images, the star of your God which 
ye made to yourselves”—Mr. Mackay thinks important as 
conveying a denial of the early existence of a pure, Jehovistic re- 
ligion. A disputed passage is, of course, dubious ground for an 
inference ; but there is ample evidence of a less questionable kind, 
that the early Hebrew God, whether identical or not with any 
heathen deity, was of a char acter widely different from the one 
proclaimed by Micah, as requiring nothing of man but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God. 

The original presiding Deity of Israel was, in Mr. Mackay’s 
words, “emphatically the terrific God.” The Old Testament 
abounds in pictures of Divine operations that cannot be regarded 
as true delineations of the real character of Deity; but only dis- 
tortions of it, analogous to those exhibited in the mythologies 
of other countries. ‘The judicious reader of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
however orthodox his faith, cannot fail to perceive that they ex- 
hibit a progress from degrading to enlightened views of Divine 
nature and government. The writings of the prophets are full of 
protests against the conceptions of popular ignorance, and by conti- 
nually expanding and purifying the Jewish ideas of Deity, prepared 
the way for the reception of the teachings of Christ. This view of 
the progressive character of “ revelation ” does not depend for its 
evidence on minute points of criticism ; it rests rather upon broad 
facts which are cpen to the apprehension of the most unlearned : 
and the ‘ Progress of the Intellect’ abounds in statements which 
place them in the most forcible point of view. To a greater or 
less extent they are now recognised by Christians of all de- 
nominations, and it is impossible to take up the writings, or 
listen to the discourses of the leading men of any church or sect, 
without perceiving the influence which they have exerted upon 
their minds. 


Mr. Mackay’s analysis and history of the theory of Mediation, 
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from its earliest mythical embodiments, those “flowers which 
fancy strewed before the youthful steps of Psyche, when she 
first set out in pursuit of the immortal object of her love,” to its 
subtilization in philosophy—his delineation of the origin of 
Christianity as an expansion of the prophetic spiritualism, yet - 
carrying within it certain elements of Jewish symbolism, which 
have arrested its true development and perverted its influence— 
his final sketch of the confluence of Greek Philosophy and 
Christianized Hebrewism—are admirable, both from their pano- 
ramic breadth and their richness in illustrative details. We can 
oniy recommend the reader to resort himself to this treasury of 
mingled thought and learning, and, as a further inducement, we 
will quote the concluding passage from the section on the ‘ Medi- 
ation of Philosophy.’ 


“The true religious philosophy of an imperfect being is not a 
system of creed, but, as Socrates thought, an infinite search or ap- 
proximation. Finality is but another name for bewilderment or 
defeat, the common affectation of indolence and superstition, a tempo- 
rary suspension of the mind’s health arising from prejudice, and 
especially from the old error of clinging too closely to notions found 
instrumental in assisting it after they have ceased to be serviceable, 
and striving rather to defend and retain them, than to make them 
more correct. A remnant of the mythical lurks in the very sanctuary 
of science. Forms or theories ever fall short of nature, though they 
are ever tending to reach a position above nature, and may often be 
found really to include more than the maker of them at the time 
knew. To a certain extent they are reliable and complete ; as a 
system of knowledge they are but intermediate and preparatory. As 
matter is the soul’s necessary instrument, so ignorance, more or less 
mixed up with all its expressions and forms, may be said to be as it 
were the eyelid through which it gradually opens itself to the truth, 
admitting no more than it can for the time support, and, as through a 
veil, learning to support its lustre. The old religionists discovered a 
universal cause, personified it and prayed to it. The mere notion 
seemed not only to satisfy the religious feeling, but to solve all 
problems. Nations unanimously subscribed to the pious formula, 
which satisfied their imaginations, and pleased their vanity by cheat- 
ing them into a belief that they were wise ; but which, at the same 
time, supplanted nature by tradition, the sources of truth by artificial 
disguises, and at last paralysed the sentiment which gave birth to it. 
Science, unlike the rude expedient which stupified without nourishing 
the mind, gratifies the religious feeling without arresting it, and open- 
ing out the barren mystery of the one into more explicit and manage- 
able “forms” expressing, not indeed his essence, but his will, feeds an 
‘endless enthusiasm by accumulating for ever new objects of pursuit. 
We have long experienced that knowledge is profitable; we are be- 
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ginning to find out that it is moral, and shall at last discover it to 
be religious. Aristotle declared the highest and truest science 
to be that which is most disinterested; Bacon, treating science 
as separate from religion, asserted knowledge to be power, and held 
that truth must be tested by its fruits, that is, its instrumentality in 
promoting the right and the useful. Both assertions may be justified 
and reconciled by the fact that, while no real knowledge is powerless 
or fruitless, the fruits differ in refinement and value, the highest 
being unquestionably those disinterested gratifications which minister 
to the highest wants of the highest faculties, and which earned for 
philosophy the title of a divine love, realizing the mysterious longing 
cf the soul, and promoting the accomplishment of its destiny, 


‘To rise in science as in bliss, 
Initiate in the secrets of the skies.’ ” 








Art. V.—1. Essays on the Philosophy and Art of Land Drain- 
age.—By Josiah Parkes, C.E 


2.—A Microscopic Examination of the Water supplied to the 
Inhabitants of London. By Arthur Hill Hassall, M.B., F.L.S. 


3.—Review of the Report by the General Board of Health on the 
Supply of Water to the Metropolis. By Samuel Collett 
Homersham, C.E. 


4.—Reports of the Board of Health. 


NE of the most remarkable advances of modern improve- 

ment, is grounded on the fact originally foreshadowed by 
Elkington, and since worked out in a practical form by the late Mr. 
Smith of Deanstone, and by the author of the Essays quoted at 
the head of this paper, namely, that perfect cultivation requires 
the most expeditious and certain removal of all moisture from 
the roots of the crop. Mr. Parkes’ papers are directed especially 
to the advantages of deep drains—on which point, Mr. Smith 
was supposed to differ from him. We do not propose, at present, 
to enter into the discussion and respective arguments in favour of 
deep or shallow drains, or we should be running a tilt with the 
knights in the fable; the fact is, that both kinds have their ad- 
vantages in the different localities of their application. We should 
be inclined to advise, where there is a doubt, always to lean to 
the advocates of deep draining; depth will cure evils which the 
shallow drainer will fail to remedy, and the prime cost of 
materials being the same in either case, a deep drain has a very 
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small per-centage of additional cost against it, in an economic 
point of view. One important fact must also be remembered, 
which bears strongly upon the views which we shortly propose 
to discuss, viz.: that springs are very rarely seated at less 
than four feet from the surface, and unless these are thoroughly 
reached we cannot expect an efficient thorough drainage. These 
points are philosophically, and, what is better, practically, dis- 
cussed in Mr. Parkes’ Essays, leaving out, however, the con- 
siderations of the secondary effects which will be produced over 
the distribution of streams and rivers—almost over the geogra- 
phical features of our island—from the simple but certain process 
which is taking place, shown by the wide streaks which we see 
during the winter months over the arable and pasture of all the 
better class of estates, and by the small red pipes which lie 
scattered ready for threading in their narrow cells—ready mes- 
sengers to receive heaven’s blessed showers, whose hours of 
weeping are the joy of the husbandman. 

There are few now who are wedded to the quaint notion that 
water is no evil to the farmer; we trust that these good folks 
will ere long be consigned to the oblivion of Protection and Corn 
Laws—we leave them to travel by the night mail to Brighton, to 
insist upon riding in a hackney-coach in preference to a Hansom, 
—such men have not yet passed through the solemn ordeal of a 
Highgate tavern. 

It would require more room than is now at our disposal, 
to discuss the cost of thorough draining, or its remunerative 
effect upon the farm; a question which must, after all, depend 
upon the locality and the nature of the soil, access to good 
tileries, and the extent of land to be drained in one operation. 
We have frequently also the expense of outfall to take into con- 
sideration, which may at once add two pounds or more per acre 
of land drained. Practical information upon these points, when 
required by the landowner, is best obtained from the professional 
engineer, whose experience, and habit of dealing with different 
localities, give him great advantage over the bailiff, or the 
steward, who has generally quite enough wherewith to occupy 
his time. If the landowner wishes to be clear of responsibility 
and details, and cannot charge his estate with a portion of the 
cost, there are private land-draining companies now established, 
who will generally be ready, for the sum of five pounds per acre 
at the utmost, to send down surveyors, who will design and map 
out every drain on an estate, arrange the necessary loans, and 
finally deliver the whole of the land with a perfect thorough 
drainage, and with a legal self-liquidating annual charge distri- 
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buted over a period of years, so that the present expense is 
lessened, while there is the best outlay of capital, in making at 
once a complete and perfect work. 

One of these Land-Draining and Improvement Companies has 
been formed for some years in the West of England, and is suffi- 
ciently established to test the advantage of this mode of working, 
both to the shareholder and landed proprietor. The strength and 
success of these companies must consist in the efficiency of the 
staff of surveyors and consulting engineers whom they keep in 
their employ; while the extensive experience which a company 
must give to its employées, would render them doubly efficient 
and useful to the landowner who may secure their services. 

A considerable portion of Mr. Parkes’ Essays is devoted to 
the discussion of the Dalton rain-gauge, kept by Mr. Dickinson, 
in the valley of the Colne; and his deductions bearing upon the 
amount of water absorbed by the soil and the influence on its 
temperature, are clever and practical. The Dalton gauge shows 
the quantity of rain which will percolate through three feet depth 
of soil, being arranged with a receiver and index, to show the 
daily effect of the percolating surface water. The following 
analysis of Mr. Dickinson’s rezister is made by Mr. Parkes, to 
show the effect of rain-fall in winter and summer respectively :— 


ANALYSIS OF THE DaLtron GAUGE KEPT AT KinG’s LANGLEY, FROM 


1836 Tro 1843, INCLUSIVE. 





Total of each Year. 








Rain, 
Rain. | Filtration. | Evaporation.| per Acre. 





In. Per Cent. Per Cent. Tons. 
31.0 56. 43. 3139 
21.10 32 67. 2137 
23.13 37 63 2342 
31.28 47 52 3168 
21.44 38 61 2171 
32.10 44 55. 3251 
44. 55. 2676 
26.47 36. 64. 2680 
26.61 42. 57. 2695 
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April to September, inclusive. 





Rain, 
Rain, per acre, 
Filtra- Evapora- Filtra- Evapora- | peracre, | evapo- 
tion. tion. tion. ticn. filtrated. rated. 





s 


In. Per Cent.| Per Cent. Tons. Tons, 
10 10.10 82. 212 1023 
10 9.70 99. 10 982 
12 10.69 98. 12 1082 
60 14.81 85. 263 1500 
-00 9.68 100. ou 980 
15.26 100. “ee 1545 
-30 10.85 89. 131 1099 
99 13.05 92. 100 1322 
90 11.77 92. 91 1192 
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October to March, inclusive. 





330 

452 
393 
159 
362 
269 
387 
538 
360 


1836 18.80 | 55 
1837 11.30 | .85 
1838 12.32 | 8.45 
1839 13.87 | 12.31 
1840 11.76 | .19 


-25 . iy. 
45 . 39. 
3.85 8° 31 
-56 38. ll 
-57 9.6 30 
1841 16.84 19 -65 2 15. 
1842 14.28 
1843 12.43 | -1l -32 2 42 
-56 . 25 


tr Op Oh mo 


Mean 13.95 .39 














| 
| 

46 | 3.82 73.3 26. 
| 





Norre.—The quantities of rain in the columns headed Filtration, represent 
the required performance of drains in retentive soils. One-tenth of an inch 
of rain in depth amounts to 10.128 tons per acre. 











Mr. Parkes shows from these tables that of the whole annual 
rain about 424 per cent., or 11.8 inches out of 26.6 inches, filter 
through the soil, and that the annual evaporative force is only 
equal to 574 per cent. of the total rain, which falls on any given 
extent of earth three feet in depth. In acknowledging the value 
of these deductions we are not disposed to allow so great a 
generalization of the experiments, because the amount of ab- 
sorption must vary according to the nature of the soil; a sand, 
for instance, would pass water through it much quicker than clay; 
and rocky districts again are known to cast the falling rain far 
more expeditiously than either; again, if the water is once absorbed 
to any depth below ground, the effect of evaporation is in a great 
measure lost. It is highly desirable that these experiments 
should be repeated in various districts and at different depths, 
and if any contrivance could be made of a rain-gauge which 
should also indicate the surplus water which flows from the 
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surface in flood time (neither penetrating nor evaporating), 
much more light would be thrown upon the disposal of the 
rain, dew, and moisture of our climate. Nothing would be 
easier than to thorough drain, say a rood or an acre of open field, 
and isolate it from the adjacent ground, leading the entire pro- 
ducts into a cistern, where they could be measured at stated 
intervals; we should put drains in duplicate, say at six inches 
and four feet in depth, so that the surface discharge would 
be represented, as well the percolation below; we should thus 
have a magnificent rain-gauge, developing much more correct | 
results, and showing the niceties of these meteorological opera- | 
tions in a manner to which the ordinary gauge of nine inches 
or a foot in diameter, is utterly inadequate. 

Returning to Mr. Parkes’ conclusions, we find that only 
about 254 per cent. of the rain which falls from October to 
March inclusive, passes back to the atmosphere by evaporation— 
the tables giving a mean of 10.39 inches filtrated during this 
period; whereas from April to September inclusive, about 93 per 
cent. is evaporated, or a mean of .90 inch filtrated during this 
period. If we follow out this generalization we shall easily 
appreciate the results which thorough drainage must have, both 
on the produce of springs, and on the variable quality of the 
discharge of rivers, as we shall take occasion to explain further 
on. .In the meantime we will ask the reader to recollect that 
90 inch of rain for six months will give a mean sum of eight 
cubic feet per minute for each square mile; while the winter 
filtration of 10.39 inches will give 91.7 cubic feet per minute 
for each square mile, for the six months, or half that quantity, 
if distributed during the whole year. 

Several millions sterling must have been expended in England 
for drainage during the last ten years; probably not less than 
four millions, which would represent nearly a million of acres 
drained, or about one-thirtieth part of the entire area of England. 
Now, in discussing the effects produced upon the discharge of 
springs and rivers by the modern system, we have rather at pre- 
sent to endeavour to give an idea, not of what is actually sent 
down to the sea from the hills and the valleys, but the new form 
and manner in which the water is discharged from the surface. 
Assuming that 2 feet of water fall upon the entire surface of our 
island during each year—and this is probably a minimum average 
of our rain-fall—we shall have a mean theoretic discharge for each 
minute in the year of 104 cubic feet* of water for each square 





* We give our measures in cubic feet, as more within reach of figures; a 
cubic foot contains 6} gallons; a square mile giving a minimum of eight 
cubic feet per minute, will afford about 70,000 gallons per diem, or a supply 
of 30 gallons per head for 2,333 people. 
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mile; but it is pretty certain that absorption of some kind will 
take up, waste, or evaporate about 1 foot of this amount;* 
the method is not clearly known. We shall then have an average 
quantity of 53 cubic feet per minute left as due to every square 
mile of ground in Great Britain. These calculations, however, are 
assumed on a basis of averages; we have other causes, which 
influence our streams, in the faults and fissures that may pervade 
the rocks ; in the nature of the soil receiving moisture ; and in the 
amount of local rain-fall, which varies from 5 and 6 feet per annum 
down to 16 inches in the small length and breadth of Great Bri- 
tain. We happen to have experimented and gauged considerably, 
ourselves, over all portions of this country, and we find that the or- 
dinary mean summer run of English rivers may be safely assumed 
as varying from 8 to 15 cubic feet per minute for each square 
mile ; there are exceptions which give a much higher ratio, caused 
either by extensive mountain morasses at their heads, forming 
natural store reservoirs; and sometimes rivers are increased 
considerably in volume, relatively to the area they drain, by in- 
ternal collections of water which pervade flat, or slightly-inclining 
stratifications, as the red sandstones, whose waters gush out in the 
form of springs at the line of weakest outward pressure, generally 
at some great fault or outcrop of the collecting stratifications. 
We will assume, then, that the mean summer run be taken of 
any given stream—the Thames, for instance, at Staines, dis- 
charges in summer about a mean of 13 cubic feet per minute 
for each square mile of drainage area, representing 3 inches in 
depth of rain-fall per annum; but if 12 inches of rain pass off 
from the drainage area, there will remain an amount of 9 inches, 
or 40 cubic feet per minute, on a mean of the whole year, 
which is discharged at times when the river is above its ordi- 
nary run. But let us assume that by an extension of thorough 
drainage, one half the entire area draining into the valley of the 
Thames became subject to the increased velocity of discharge 
during wet weather, that will prevail when such an object is 
effected—if the summer storing power, so to term it, of the 





* We would call the attention of meteorologists to a great discrepancy between 
the results of evaporation, according to ordinary experiments, when added to 
the quantity of water which is known to pass off any given district. Mr. Luke 
Howard’s experiments show, on an average of three years, that while 23 inches 
of rain fall, 21 inches of rain evaporate; now it is certain that the above 
difference of two inches of rain would not supply springs, and loss from water 
passing off in form of heavy rain. Our experiments on a large scale would 
lead us to believe that much, or all, of the diurnal evaporation would not be 
supplied by dew, and that this action and reaction extends enormously beyond 
any recorded experiments ; the ordinary rain-gauge does not indicate dew. We 
do not know any field of science less trodden than this. 
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valley of the Thames be worth 3 inches of rain per annum, 
it is certain that efficient thorough drainage would reduce this 
storing power by one half. : 

But to carry out the analogy still farther, we must bear in 
mind the fact, that the mean discharge of the Thames in the 
spring is probably equal to about the rate of 6 inches per annum 
during the four months of weather commencing with March 
(neither very moist nor very dry), when the effect of winter 
rains is still developing itself in the increased discharge of all 
the tributaries to the great arterial line of river. Now, if by in- 
creased facility of drainage, one half of this 6 inches be entirely 
delivered from the soil within a few hours on the occasion of 
rain-fall—which is a well-known fact onefiiciently thorough drained 
estates, for the heavy spring-supplying rains generally {all in com- 
paratively a few hours—we shall have a true idea of the revolution 
which may be effected by this small and slight process, when 
extended over a breadth of country.* The above reasoning will 
easily show the conclusion, that an assumed increase of thorough 
drainage above-named, will have the effect of reducing the ordi- 
nary run of the Thames at Staines, during the four summer 
months, say of July, August, September, and October, by about 
25 per cent.; and during the spring months by not less than 50 
per cent., or a mean of about 33 per cent. loss of water-power dur- 
ing that portion of the year when it is most valuable. If we apply 
this to the minor streams, whose volume is not only used for 
power, but for the supply of water to our rapidly growing towns 
and cities, we shall readily see the difficulties and the remedies 
which will present themselves to the most superficial observer, 
and the danger of interfering with rivers without artificial 
assistance. 

It is not altogether certain but that we shall experience, in 
regard to the laws which affect the discharge of moisture falling 
upon the earth, a revolution fully as great as that we have 
endeavoured to outline—the law of absorption by the earth 
under natural circumstances is entirely subversed when thorough 
drainage is applied, and a shower of rain is delivered from an 
acre of well-drained ground in as many hours as it had probably 
taken weeks to pass off, when in its pristine state—and thus the 
natural stores of water, formerly supplying the springs, are cut 
off, and they necessarily run dry. 





* Not far from London, a few years since, some millers combined to cut for 
their stream a new channel through a small piece of boggy ground in the 
upper part of the valley; to their chagrin they found, shortly after, a visible 
difference in the supply of water-power, which has not since recovered itself. 
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These are not mere theories—they are strikingly exemplified 
in the hill-pasture districts and moors in North Britain, drained 
by the Tweed, Esk, Tay, Teviot, and other beautiful mountain 
streams of that many-showered country; there are few of these 
rivers that have not lost many of their bridges by floods, or 
speats as they are called ; their districts are naturally subject to 
floods, especially in the Lammas period of the year (whence the 
term *‘ Lammas floods”’),—and with this, entire counties have been 
scored with “sheep drains” for improving the pastures—small 
open cuts, about 15 inches wide, and 12 inches deep, with the 
soil turned over on the down side. These drains follow across 
the steepest line of slope diagonally, at suitable intervals, and 
are again carried into intersecting drains, sloping at an easier angle 
to the nearest burn, or over the braes into the river itself; on 
every shower these drains pour out a flood with surprising 
rapidity, and away goes the river, as the author of the ‘ Hand- 
book of Spain’ describes of the floods of that country, like a 
flight of stairs; thus the Lammas floods of 1847 removed two 
considerable viaducts on the North British Railway, and did 
other damage; and on all the rivers of Scotland we are univer- 
sally informed, that floods rise to a height and with a suddenness 
quite unknown in former years. It requires no great process of 
reasoning to perceive, that if water is delivered with this rapidity, 
there must be less of it at other seasons; or in other words, the 
equality of the stream must be very seriously affected by artifi- 
cial drainage: and such is universally the complaint in the 
cultivated parts of Great Britain. If then there is an economic 
demand for water, either as mill power, or as supply to a town, 
new considerations have arisen out of the modern practice of 
drainage of a wide-spreading character, that only require gene- 
ralizing to gather a true force,—a revolution arising out of a 
simple, and, in detail, small operation ; we have only to add to 
this element of our problem the enormous increase in the use of 
steam power, the consequent growth of manufactories into and 
around populous districts,—they again begetting a populative 
action and reaction—engine succeeds engine—power accumulates 
power—factory and loom demand their tiny attendants—push 
forward together in the relentless march of competition; but all 
must be fed, both steam and human engine, and to each the staff 
of life is water—we have attempted to depict a cycle of neces- 
sities, a great revolution in our means of life—the corn land 
must be drained to enable the farmer to feed us, but the river 
must not be permitted to run dry, or the mill which grinds 
will stop; and the population which has risen like magic upon 
its banks, will be deprived of their supply. 
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Concurrently with this revolution, it becomes requisite for the 
sake of purity to collect higher sources of the stream, and to call 


in artificial aid to remedy the sudden discharge of floods; if it} 


be necessary to continue the mill power the same steam engine 
which has tended to the change, can be applied as a far more 
efficient substitute for the water power, which is either lost or 
abstracted. ‘Thus to remedy, in an artificial manner, the sudden 
discharge of water and consequent falling off during droughts, 
we should as necessarily require enormous reservoirs to store 


perhaps three months’ of our demand, as our village neighbour } 


requires an ample barrel to catch the rain from the eaves, which, 
without such precaution, would run to waste all the valuable soft 
water thrown from her roof. Hence any system of rendering 
available, on a great scale, the purer upland waters, will be total 
failures, unless accompanied by the above named useful but 
costly water-butt. Away then at once with the fiction—that 
for supplying water to the greatest metropolis in the world, we 
are to drain and delve after the imaginary springs of 100,000 
acres of sands, which would fluctuate in supply like an April 
shower—at rainy periods when a metropolis requires but little 
water, having an over due supply, and in droughts when, from the 
peculiar habits of a London season, sometimes 40 per cent. more 
water is required than the mean demand, having empty services 
—not to mention the deficiency which would occur in years 
of extraordinary demand, such as may take place during the 
exhibition of 1851, if accompanied by a hot summer. 

To add to these elements of the problems of sanitary adapta- 
tion to the wants of an overwhelming population, we have only to 
look at our own noble river, and mark the progress of its defilement 
—now where a thousand sewers are pouring their foetid contents, 
where gas works uncontrolled are sending their noisome refuse on 
the banks, the slightest agitation serving to develope the im- 
prisoned gases of decomposition—we had in our youth a fine 
stream of water, which was potable as far as London bridge, 
if not at any portion of its course. We give this as a flagrant 
instance of the general fact, that the once brawling streams, 
laughing and glittering over pebbly beds—where the village 
Rebecca might be seen at the fountains—are rapidly disappear- 
ing wherever population and manufactories are on the ascen- 
dant; and we must go to the Eskdales of North Britain, or to 
the bright streams of Cambria, to witness any longer the 
natural application of our rivers to the economic purposes of a 
scattered population. In seeking, then, for a supply of water for 
our populous places, we are driven by the force of circumstances 
to search for our sources, and to design their adaptation under 
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new conditions, and there is nothing novel in the profound and 
sagacious proposition, that the nearer the source the purer the 
supply ; the novelty perhaps would lie in the possibility of such 
a non-sequitur as the following,—that the nearer the source the 
more plentiful the supply. These problems are not always syno- 
nymous, and they pourtray the exact point where the theorist, 
the chemist, or the microscopist, and the civil engineer are apt to 
differ. 

If we take nature for our guide, we shall find that excessive 
purity of water is never continued far beyond the first ebullition 
of the spring from its bed. The tendency to growth of all 
kinds of microscopic animal and vegetable species in very 
pure waters, is only checked by large volume, or by hardness 
caused by salts of lime or other minerals in solution; we shall 
therefore invariably find, that when the slopes of rivers are 
sudden and quick, and water is plentiful, it is generally soft ; but 
on the other hand, when we get into the plains where the 
streams are sluggish, and not great in volume, they become hard, 
—a beautiful natural check upon the tendency to vegetate, which 
would otherwise rapidly choke up and spoil the supply. We are 
far from advocating the use or selection of a hard water for town 
supplies, but we feel that an unscrupulous advocacy of soft 
water, will be likely to lead us into evils of a worse tendency. 

Mr. Hassall’s book contains some clever and ingenious pictures 
of the denizens of the waters, pure or impure, which metropolitan 
hydropathists are condemned to drink. He pourtrays visible 
reasons for condemning some of the sources of water; but, from 
not being acquainted with the engineering features of the various 
water-works, our author’s conclusions are frequently drawn from 
supposed arrangements, which were discontinued and remodelled 
twenty years since. He would have done great benefit to science 
by his facts, if he had given us chemical analyses of the several 
waters experimented upon, so that the constituent elements of the 
Fungi, Alge, Diatomacez, &c., should be determined; and we 
should then have known the chemical nature of the inhabitants of 
our waters. In each imperial gallon of the general chalk-district 
waters supplying London, we have about a grain of silica, forming 
the delicate reedy fragments which flit across the microscopic 
field, relics of the bamboos and palm-trees of this invisible world, 
and forming miniature coal-fields and shales, at the bottom of 
our tanks. The entire of the remaining objects under Mr. Hassall’s 
microscope appear to be represented in the chemical analysis, by 
from half-a-grain to two grains of “ organic matter,” which is not 
detrimental to health according to the general opinion of toxolo- 
gists. The remaining chemical constituents of the better class of 
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London waters are, common salt about two grains, and carbonate 
of lime twelve to fourteen grains; making, with minor consti- 
tuents, about eighteen grains in toto of solid matter, per imperial 
gallon—this predominant 4i-carbonate of lime, of ait others, is 
the one most readily precipitated by boiling, and one whose 
substitution by other constituents is most to be avoided. 

We find, on a careful perusal of the analysis of the various 
waters flowing from the Bagshot sands, made by Professor Brande 
and Mr. Warrington, that they contain from ten to twelve [ 
grains of solid matter per imperial gallon, of which one to four | 
grains are common salt, one to two grains are carbonate of lime, 
one to two and a half grains form organic matter, with one to two 
grains of sulphates, which chemists generally regard with suspi- 
cion; the remaining constituents being silica, carbonate of soda, 
magnesia, &c. But a more flagrant contrast between the chalk 
streams which supply London, such as the Lea, the Coln, and 
the Darenth, is shown in what any observer can practically be- 
lieve, that these streams are bright, pure, and limpid, fit for use 
by the most capricious; while in following the Bagshot streams 
to their source, we find them perfectly unfit for use; so much so, 
that the inhabitants of their localities are unable to use them for 
domestic purposes, when flowing at their very doors.* 

The eminent chemists whose report is before us have the fol- 
lowing remarks generally attached to their numerous specimens 
of Bagshot-heath waters which they have analyzed,—* Turbid, 
opalescent, of an ochreous tinge ;—depositing ochreous matter— 
inodorous, vapid :” again, “ Opalescent, dark ochreous tinge, and 
a large flocculent ochreous deposit —inodorous, soft, slightly 
chalybeate.”” It would throw great additional light on the micro- 
scopic nature of these extremely soft waters, if Mr. Hassall would 
examine and give in his next edition a picture of the cause of the 
opalescence here referred to ;—it is a common property of the 
Bagshot class of waters. We ourselves visited the scene of the 
speculations of the Board of Health, during last summer, and 
found the waters black, turbid, and filthy, on the day after a slight 
rain, and fully bearing out the above description. 

The sole point of doubt, then, between the waters, as they might 
be earapelt to London, under improved plans or modern adapta- 
tions, consists in the comparative softness of their different 
sources ; even if other things were equal as to mode of collection 
and delivery, we have merely a loss of soap to the disadvantage 





* Mine hostess at Bagshot complains most | of the iron-moulded state 
e 


of her snowy aprons “ since she left Windsor.” 


fear that no good house- 
wife would wish to save soap on such terms. 
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of the chalk waters. The Board of Health and their engineers 
appear to have forgotten—it is perhaps, after all, more a matter 
for the laundress—that water loses about two-thirds of its chalk 
in boiling, without which process this useful personage is not in 
the habit of attempting to remove the smoke of London, at all 
events. 

Mr. Napier, in his improved edition of the Board’s scheme, 
lowers the softness of their proposed water supply from about 
four degrees of hardness to one degree—a quality which would 
render the supply absolutely poisonous and dangerous unless we 
were to spend at once two or three millions sterling in removing 
every leaden pipe and tank in the metropolis, substituting, we 
suppose, some pipes of glass or earthenware—a scheme similar 
to one for stone pipes which ruined some companies when 
attempted about thirty years since. 

It is easy to get up evidence upon any view of a case if there are 
no opponents ; but facts are stubborn, and the actual poisoning 
of families—the ready proof which any one may obtain for him- 
self, by putting a piece of lead for a few hours into a glass of rain 
water—are worth a hundred sublimated theories drawn from 
returns of the soap duties, and the statistics of the China trade 
and the tea-pot.* 

A public Board, with a staff of paid servants at their command, 
has a great advantage in promulgating any peculiar doctrine or 
impracticable theory ; the chief has only to assert that small pipes 
will carry as much water as large ones, and away starts forth a 
band of apostles who preach little pipes to the wondering officers 
of the local Boards, not to mention the extraordinary magic of 
an internal glaze which lasts through perhaps a week of practical 
operation. Say gathering grounds are to give you water, and you 





* Remarkable evidence has been adduced of impurity of water, by producing 
eels and other strange tenants from the mains of waterworks—these are occa- 
sionally obtained in London where nothing can have got into the pipes more 
than one twelfth of an inch in diameter. Strange to say, in the limpid streams 
which flow from the wells near Trafalgar-square, fish are sometimes found ;—a 
fact which has sometimes caused suspicion on the part of water companies 
whose works they approach—the fountains are clearly enough supplied from 
wells—the origin of fish is somewhat mysterious. Well-water from the chalk is 
very entiellie ia its extraordinary power of generating Alge, which formed a 
serious nuisance in the Orange-street cisterns, and also in the Naval School Baths 
at Greenwich, both supplied from very deep wells. The only solution of this 
remarkable phenomenon is, that myriads of the imprisoned seeds are washed 
out from the crevices of the chalk and sand beds, and germinate on their 
exposure to light. This beats mummy wheat hollow—and carries one back to 
the actual shedding of seeds in the heated climate of a former age: still 
remaining fruitful although gathered from the vast morasses where saurians 
were accustomed to wallow, and when yet our coal beds were = 
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must universally adopt the idea like the tailor in the Flying 
Island. “Trial works” are to be adopted regardless of expense, 
and in defiance of all practical experience; while their suc- 
cessors are to spend as much in their demolition and recon- 
struction, as may be witnessed at this moment in various parts 
of the metropolis. If we were not a practical people it would 
be impossible to account for any success in great national 
works, considering the extraordinary nature of appointments 
which are occasionally made; but for this it would be impossible 
to carry on the engineering executive control of the Board of 
Health (whose powers are supposed to extend to the smallest 
sewer in every town in England and Wales), without placing it 
under the management of some skilful and experienced man who 
should have the penetration to divide theory from practice, and 
to sift cut charlatanism from common sense; such services are 
to be bought, and would save their annual cost every week, when 
the real expenditure in drainage works had commenced. At 
present, swarms of sappers are located in the rural towns, ex- 
tending their expensive operations around them, where, unless 
each becomes a Manchester, there will be not a building within 
a hundred years. ‘The present style of management of these 
sanitary outriders may do very weil for the provinces; but the 
metropolis will require something more practical for the im- 
provement of its water supply, than is contained in the document 
issued from Whitehall. 

To test the capacity of government water schemes, we need 
not travel further than the establishment at Trafalgar Square, 
where weil water was once supposed to be of unlimited quantity 
and undoubted quality; as to the latter, it is found to contain 
70 grains of salts per imperial gallon; as to quantity, there have 
been great and expensive works recently added with a view of 
increasing the supply. According to the statements of the advo- 
cates of the well system, more than about 100 cubic feet per 
minute is scarcely expected, or the amount due to twelve inches 
of rainfall upon two square miles of area; while the exces- 
sive pumping of these wells has been alleged to cause serious 
damage in abstracting or lowering the water in the neighbouring 
ones. The history of the Trafalgar-square water-works would be 
an instructive one for the political economists of the Cobden 
school, to whom we commend this field for their industry and 
reform. The Chelsea Company supplied various government 
establishments at a moderate rental, and offered to include the 
fountains for an addition of £400 a year: however, it was thought 
that an expenditure of £18,000, with an annual charge of £350 
per annum, would supply the fountains and all the Government 
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establishments with an ample supply of water. The works were 
executed ; mains were laid in all directions, many of which were 
destined never to receive water from the new source; the Chelsea 
Company must now have got back much of their rental; the 
government have spent perhaps £40,000 on their pet project, 
and the annual expenses must be nearer £800 a year than the 
original estimate—making, with repairs and liquidation of capital, 
an annual charge of about £3,000 per annum, to effect a saving 
of, perhaps, £1,000. 1t would be impossible to find dearer, or, 
chemically speaking, more impure water than is afforded by this 
specimen of central management. 

The importance of supplyi ing London with a large and pure 
supply of water, demands a searching inquiry, by a legal and 
impartial tribunal, who can take proper evidence upon the sub- 
ject from those who are competent to offer opinions and measure 
the difficulties of the subject. Indeed it is almost an insuit to 
common sense, to offer to the public opinions and designs— 
such as have been issued from Whitehall—entirely without that 
foundation in practical experience but for which our great public 
works would be nonexistent, and we might be still travelling 
express to Manchester at nine miles per hour. 

We have, first, the ‘ Report of the General Board of Health on 
the Supply of Water to the Metropolis,’ heralded by the trumpet 
of expectation ; a new district is discovered, and soft water is to 
reward the patience and pertinacity of rate-payers ; thousands 
of pounds are to be saved on soap; not to say the reform in 
our laundresses’ bills by diminished scrubbing of our linen; 
all which is faithfully calculated and deposed to, in this sin- 
gular document, by witnesses who are all on one side*¥!! The 
whole style of this report is well exposed in Mr. Homersham’s 
pamphlet, which also contains some valuable remarks from 
Mr. Toulmin Smith the barrister, on the illegal and uncon- 
stitutional manner of getting up one-sided evidence after the 
fashion of these reports. This document is now so thoroughly 
dead that it is useless and ungracious to waste words upon it ; 
sufficient condemnation of it is to be found in Mr. Napier’s report, 
whose new light completely extinguished the Bagshot scheme for 
supplying London with water, by broadly admitting that there 
is not a possibility of forming reservoirs to collect the rain-fall, 
which was to have been artificially gathered together by a system 
of pipe drainage. The new plan is to draw together the springs, 





* The only practical and independent suggestions in the report, which bear 
upon the sources and modes of supply, are those by Capt. Vetch, R. E., shown 
upon general map attached, but which are not neglected or carefully ‘slurred 
over in this report. 
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pure from the fountain head, over a tract of country probably 30 
miles long, and 15 to 20 wide;* the surveyors appear to make out 
a case of quantity, but possibly have forgotten, after tapping the 
barrel, to await its running out; springs rising out of sands are not 
free, and we suspect that they have been opened out for gauging, 
but that this operation has not been extended so as to ascertain 
what their real minimum supply may be. 

This indeed has always proved the weak point of pre- 
vious attempts, to supply towns from springs—they fail 
when most required; and it has been universally found in 
any system of collecting springs, that unless we have reser- 
voirs of ample size, the whole will turn out a failure. We 
happen to have a striking instance of the failure of the exact 
method of collecting springs, now proposed for London, in the 
mode originally adopted for the supply of the City of Edinburgh. 
The Pentland-hills are only from 7 to 9 miles distant from the 
city, and those portions of them more immediately available, are 
about 20 square miles in extent; their geological form is highly 
suited to the full development of springs, and the feeling of the 
executive of the water company (established about 30 years 
since), was strongly in favour of collecting springs in precisely 
the manner proposed by Mr. Napier. This was done to a great 
extent, with the additional aid of a very large reservoir for 
catching floods, constructed in a gorge of the hills, which in point 
of fact, gave on the average about three times the discharge of 
the springs of the district; in spite of this aid, and an average 
rain-fall double that of Middlesex, the supply in dry years totally 
failed. The company, however, would not be taught by ex- 
perience, and again extended the system over an adjoining dis- 
trict with a different drainage area; never-failing springs were 
reached, and glazed pipes duly conveyed to the city, water of a 
very high character and quality; again with the present autumn 
have the works entirely failed in their powers of supply. For- 
tunately the error was arrested in time, and an Act of Parliament 
was obtained for extended reservoirs (not yet completed), which 
will enable the city to be securely and amply supplied; but the 
evidence upon which the new act was granted, after a most 





* The new gaugings include springs twenty-five miles apart (as the crow 
flies), which would require independent conduits, — miles and twenty-five 
miles in length respectively; the estimates for conducting all the springs 
could be disproved by the merest tyro in engineering ; a brick tunnel is to 
convey the water to Wimbledon, at a high level, for £168,000; this would be 
twenty-five miles in length, and about seven miles would be eighty feet above 
ground. To give London springs which supply Dorking is a shrewd notion— 
to offer compensation woul be like passing an Act to make it lawful to be 
robbed and murdered on Bagshot Heath. 
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searching ordeal and opposition by rivals, was that the really 
magnificent springs belonging to the company were occasionally 
liable to failure. The entire produce of the springs extending 
over 15 square miles of mountain, has fallen as low as 300 cubic 
feet per minute, without estimating compensation to mills and 
other sources of water privileges which must be especially pro- 
vided for in extreme droughts. 

This amount of 300 cubic feet per minute, is equal to a supply 
for 90,000 people ; we can therefore easily reckon what popula- 
tion could be supplied from a district of ten times the area, but 
having about one-third the rain-fall over the higher water-bearing 
strata. To give a stronger turn to Mr. Napier’s proposition, he 
gravely proposes to allow the metropolis a reservoir holding 
4 days’ supply; with the minimum above stated in the Edin- 
burgh case, there were reservoirs capable of holding about 200 
days’ supply. The fact is, that any dependence upon springs for 
water required in a wholesale way, has universally failed ; springs 
are cut, a volume of sparkling water is poured out, and the imagi- 
nation supposes the supply inexhaustible—to be disproved by 
the reality of the absence of rain, and drought, which generally 
comes in a cycle of years in these temperate climates. 

To endeavour to bolster up a project, which to themselves was 
evidently incapable of supplying sufficient water, the Board start 
a novel propusition, containing, of all others, a doctrine the most 
dangerous to a beneficial supply of water, viz., that the quantity 
necessary for London can be enormously reduced below even the 
present limited supply, with advantage to all parties; grounding 
their opinion on some reports made to them of the quantity of 
water passing through sewers, which are wholly irrelevant to the 
purpose. Mr. Homersham exposes this fallacy, soas to show the 
extremity to which we should be reduced, according to the new pro- 
jectors; “if, as according tothe Board, 45 milliongallons of water 
per day be delivered into the metropolis, and 30 million gallons 
are daily wasted, it would follow that 15 million gallons is 
the actual daily consumption. Deducting from this 15 millions 
the 5 millions conjointly used for the supply of the wholesale 
consumer, for the watering of roads, for the flushing of sewers, 
and for the extinguishing of fires, there will remain 10 millions 
for the domestic supply of the 270,581 houses shown to be sup- 
plied by the metropolitan companies, or 37 gallons per house per 
day, which at 74 persons per house, comes to 5 gallons per head ; 
from these 37 gallons per day let there be deducted 15 gallons 
as the ordinary supply of a watcr-closet to such a household, and 
only 22 gallons per house per day remain for private baths, 
horses, stables, washing carriages of all kinds, and frequently the 
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watering of gardens, independent of washing, drinking, and culi- 
nary uses; for, under the title of house or domestic consumption, 
the water supplied by the companies for all these purposes is 
included. 22 gallons per house corresponds to 3 gallons per 
individual per day, which is manifestly insufficient for all the 
purposes above enumerated.” 

We forbear to enter into the expense of collecting springs, and 
the frightful claims on compensation and damage where water is 
thus taken in detail, claims which, in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, would be necessarily very serious. The loss of capital 
in this plan of proceeding, may be found in papers presented to 
Parliament in the case we have quoted; all which we beg to 
offer to Mr. Napier’s consideration when he amends his estimate, 
containing £100,000 for land and compensation. 

Having thus freely expressed ourselves on the plans proposed 
by the Board of Health for supplying London with water, we 
would most carefully guard ourselves from being misunderstood, 
as advocating the cause of the present companies, and their 
modes and sources of supply. There is, undoubtedly, much to con- 
demn ; but we are far from thinking that the mutual check of these 
great bodies, whoare extremely jealous of each other, may not be 
valuable to the consumers. ‘The consumption of water is not ex- 
pansible, nor is it a manufactured article, like gas; any attempt 
at coalition and centralization will have its attendant evils, and 
certainly the most recent and successful attempts at amalgama- 
tion, that of the Southwark and Vauxhall Companies, was not 
by any means advantageous to the public, although so highly 
paraded by the Clay school of economists. Imagine that within 
several years two companies should have united, to do no better 
than erect works for pumping from the Thames below Battersea- 
bridge, with a suction pipe, opposite the Ranelagh and King’s 
Scholar’s pond sewer, and only half a mile above the great gas 
and bone-grinding establishments at Vauxhall—ecce stgnum— 
in the tall clean standpipes and chimneys near the Nine Elms 
station. We should earnestly advise the present water com- 
panies to beware of paying high dividends, and rather to reserve 
their surplus profits to meet the spirit of the times and the un- 
avoidable march of events and of improvement. The steward- 
ship is an important one, and we believe that there is every 
reasonable chance of such an extension of the metropolis, as to 
make either new efforts by the present companies, or new com- 
panies for the outlying districts, a certain and safe investment 

of capital, with the additional advantage of doing common justice 
to the water-rate payers, who are entitled to be heard in their 
cry for refurm, although one may be not disposed to accede to 
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them a vote in the management of concerns which require careful 
attention, and that kind of energy and control which is only to 
be found successfully applied by those with whom it is a pocket 
question. 

Let us for a moment sketch the geological features of the dis- 
tricts encircling London, as the question of water supply must 
at all times be contingent on the economic position of the town 
to be supplied, in relation to the surrounding country. Proceeding 
a short distance from the Tring station of the North Western 
Railway, we shall find ourselves on the line dividing the waters 
flowing north and south, from the chalk range called the 
Chiltern-hills — their summits are, like all the hills which 
surround London, from 300 to 500 feet above the sea, and 
having few water-courses, but apparently absorbing a great deal 
of the rain which falls upon the surface. Travelling westward, 
| we shall find that the back or north of the Chiltern-hills drains 
into the river Thame, which flows westwards for many miles, and 
gradually sweeping round, joins with the Isis near Oxford, and 
forms the Thames-Isis, or Thames: this river passing on by the 
town of Reading (where it receives the Kennet, which is to a 
great degree shed from a chalk and lime-bearing country), cuts 
through the edge of the chalk basin in the beautiful valley 
extending from Henley to Maidenhead, and consequently obtains 
all the chemical characteristics of a chalk stream. 

Recommencing at Tring, and travelling eastwards, we have the 
heads of the various streams issuing from the chalk hills, and the 
vast natural filter-beds of sands and gravels which cover the 
whole of East Hertfordshire, from 5 to 20 feet in depth. These 
streams, gathering strength as they go, converge to a point 
within a short distance of Hertford, where they all collect and 
form the river Lee, on the banks of which Izaak Walton loved to 
ramble, and whose pure waters are proverbial. This river falls into 
the Thames Jelow London, and thus renders any abstraction for 
the use of the metropolis, an aid to the general scouring power of 
the Thames; an object which is rather lost sight of, by those 
who advocate the abstraction of this more important river at a 
distant point, by carrying it at a high level into London, and thus 
would despoil the main river of a valuable share of its volume, 
for a distance of forty miles. 

Passing across the Thames at Blackwall, we reach the district 
formed by the chalk ranges of North Kent, having a character 
somewhat similar to those of Hertfordshire, but more destitute 
of the capping sands and gravels; they do not form great leading 
valleys like those of the Lee, but rather shed their waters direct 
into the Thames, and thus are more difficult of application for 
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affording water for London. On the Darenth and the Cray 
there are, nevertheless, opportunities of obtaining water, rendered 
somewhat difficult by the establishments which their volume and 
purity have created on the line of stream. The foregoing 
characteristics lead us up the Thames as far as the mouth of the 
Wey, near Hampton Court, which drains a large chalk district, 
and partakes of the usual hard character of these waters. This 
river bears some of the waters draining from the Bagshot sands, 
which fill the area of country remaining between the chalk valley 
of the Thames at Henley, before described, and the high ground 
forming the last appearance of the chalk range between Guildford 
and Farnham. It is this gap, covered with the Bagshot sands, 
and having an area of about 100 square miles, which contains 
the enormous supply of water reported to the Board of Health— 
a quantity which is entirely contradicted by the gaugings of Mr. 
Rennie and Messrs. Mylne and Fulton, and not borne out by 
any streams, rivers, or feeders to justify such an assumption ; and, 
as we have before pointed out, having no natural capabilities for 
forming reservoirs where the falling rain might be caught and 
stored by any artificial system. 

We have here endeavoured to describe generally a circuit of 
some 120 to 150 miles round London, as if swept by a pair 
of compasses, with a radius of twenty-five miles on the north 
and north-western side of London, extending the length to thirty 
miles in the Bagshot direction, and contracting our available reach 
of water-shed to fifteen or twenty miles on the southern side, where 
the ranges which turn the streams into other valleys are somewhat 
nearer home. The reader will perceive that any economic con- 
siderations of conveying water from its source, or from above the 
influence of the sewerage of the various towns and villages round 
London, must be much influenced by the distance to be traversed, 
and the height at which water can be drawn from the hills and 
delivered in London ; in fact, that the cost of the article is a mat- 
ter which requires judgment, as well as the quality, otherwise we 
could recommend no better plan than a grand chemical establish- 
ment for distillation, or other doctoring process. The London 
water-rate payer will require an ample and constant supply of 
good wholesome water, at a price not higher than the lowest scale 
now charged by any existing company, and we believe that the 
demand of manufacturers, and the increased charge which the 
wealthy class of houses are always, on principle, made to pay for 
their more luxurious modes of supply, should enable companies 
to offer the poor a far better supply than is now given. For if the 
rich man, who has servants at his command, requires water laid 
on, and, in effect, all the advantages of constant service, how 
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much more the poor man, whose time is essentially his daily 
bread,—who has poverty to contend with, and the consequent 
absence of those adventitious aids and assistance which wealth 
can purchase! We believe that much amendment might be at 
once made in the supply of poorer tenements by improved and 
extended powers of the Building Act, over the third and fourth- 
rate class of houses; a little practical philanthropy exercised in 
this direction would be quite as useful as speculations on the 
possible saving in soap, or the reasons why a hard-working man 
prefers beer to water—and the probability of his resorting to 
teetotalism, if we could give him very soft water to drink. 

Among the numerous schemes which have been prepared for 
the next session of Parliament, for better supplying water to 
the whole or part of the metropolis, it is singular that the Board 
of Health project, although open to the public, has not found 
any one to pay the expense of the necessary plans, so as to give 
it a position before the Legislature. We are to have pure spring 
water from Watford on the north; on the south the Wandle is 
to be relieved of sewerage, and pumped up for supplying the 
district which it traverses; in the west, the Thames is to be 
delivered from Henley; and in the east, immense reservoirs are 
to be formed in the valleys of the Lee, while the Old New River 
is to be straightened, enlarged, and shortened in its windings, by 
twelve miles out of forty, so as to carry the great additional 
volume of water, which would be available for London, at the 
elevation of Islington. This plan is designed to give, by means of 
the reservoirs, that amount of soft water stored at flood time, 
which, mixed with the pure chalk-borne streams of the district, 
would offer a moderately soft water to the consumer, in lieu of 
the present undoubtedly hard supply. The principle of this 
project was in fact to a great extent sanctioned by the legislature 
during last session. We will leave for the present the discus- 
sion of these several plans, feeling assured, that Parliament will 
not allow another session to pass, without deciding fairly on 
the merits of each, and all of the rival schemes. 





Art. VI.—1. Report of the Educational Conference held at 
Manchester, October 30th and 31st, 1850. 


2. Why must we Educate the whole people, and what prevents our 
doing it? -By the Rev. Foster Barham Zinche. Groombridge. 


3. The Social Bearings and Importance of Education. By 
J. Antrobus. Saunders and Ottley. 


HE interest excited in the public mind by the recent ff 
T educational movement commenced in Lancashire, is,—in J 
the midst of much general discouragement, occasioned by the re- 
actionary measures of continental governments, and the somewhat 
stationary policy of ministers at home—one of those signs of the 
times which, if we rightly read the future, should change despon- 
dency into hopefulness, and waken up afresh the best energies of 
every friend of human progress. 

The object is the most important one that can engage the 
attention of philanthropists and politicians—the improvement of 
the moral, social, and physical condition of the people, through 
their intelligence—the only possible foundation for their perma- 
nent amelioration. 

It is often said that knowledge is power; but the full meaning 
of the terms is but little weighed. Knowledge is virtue; know- 
ledge is wealth ; knowledge is freedom ; knowledge is happiness. 
What is it produces the habits of intemperance and gross vices 
in which large masses indulge, but the want of that moral and 
intellectual cultivation which leaves man a mere animal, without 
the taste or the capacity for higher enjoyments than animal 
indulgences, and without any true perception of the connexion 
of his own interest with the interest of his fellow-beings? What 
is the primary cause of poverty but ignorance of those illimitable 
resources of nature which are always open to the skilful, the 
industrious, and the enterprising, or if not open, closed only 
through errors of ignorant legislation? What has always led to 
the triumphs of absolutism, but the subserviency of the multitude 
to the designs of ambition —that blindness to the tendency of 
passing events through which nations become willing, at the bid- 
ding of a popular leader, or a military chieftain, to forge tools 
for their own subjugation? It is idle to attempt to build up 
liberty if we have to confide it to those who have not been taught 
to prize it, and by whom we know its institutions, however per- 
fect, will neither be respected nor preserved. 

The only true lever by which the condition of the masses can 
effectually be raised, is education—and we define it as the early 
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training of the moral and intellectual faculties to those pursuits 
which are best fitted to promote the individual and common 
welfare. 

Education, it is sometimes contended, often fails, and is not 
to be depended upon to produce the results expected from it ; 
but this assertion is not an argument; it is a verbal blunder. 
Those who commit it, forget that in the word Education they are 
employing a generic term, the meaning of which always depends 
upon a qualifying adjective. A good education, that is to say, an 
education really fitted to the end we have in view, cannot fail. The 
right course in the moral, as in the physical universe, will always 
produce, must always produce, the right effect. But men do not 
gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles. A dad education, 
like a bad tree, will not »roduce the fruit we desire. The fault 
is our own if we look for it. 

In the generic sense of the term, all are educated. No one can 
escape some kind of moral and intellectual development. The 
child begins to learn when it first opens its eyes as a new-born 
infant. The question is, only, whethef as far as the power is 
placed in our hands, the child shall have the right kind of training 
or the wrong. The education of the streets will produce the 
habits of the vagrant and thief; the education of the work- 
house, those of the pauper. And let us follow out the parallel. 
All is not done when we have built a school. There are schools 
in which knowledge is rendered attractive, and schools in which 
it is rendered repulsive, by the methods employed—brain-stulti- 
fying and mind-crushing schools. ‘There are schools in which 
the best sympathies of our nature are cherished by the accents of 
kindness, and schools in which, by a martinet discipline, the 
temper is soured and the mind rendered a prey to vindictive 
passions. There are schools in which the sentiment of wonder is 
kindled into reverence for the Author of the marvels of creation, 
and schools in which the attempt to flog catechisms into the 
memory, and the serious mistake of rendering the Bible a weari- 
some spelling-book, prevent the seeds of religion from ever taking 
root in the heart. en the results of education disappoint our 
expectation, what should the disappointment teach us ?—not cer- 
tainly to despair of education, but to despair, and very properly, 
of false methods and false principles of education, and to change 
our system. 

This is the answer alike to the opponents of popular instruction, 
and to the advocates of what is called the “ voluntary system ;”— 
the system which proposes to exterminate ignorance by charitable 
subscriptions, raised chiefly and administered by religious deno- 
minations; the system opposed to the principle laid down by the 
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new “National Public School Association,”—that the cost of 
primary instruction should be thrown upon the property of the 
country, administered by local representatives ; and the poorest 
taught to regard it as the right of a free citizen. 

When the advocates of “ the voluntary system” present us with 
a statistical array of figures, showing the vast sums subscribed, or 
bequeathed for educational endowments, and the host of schools 
supported by religious societies, it is sufficient for us to reply, 
that the fact of large sums being raised, is no evidence of their 
judicious and economical application, and the number of schools 
no proof of the efficacy of their teaching. We know that, 
unhappily, whether the funds be large or small,—whether the 
schools be few or many, the “ voluntary system” has not given the 
humblest rudiments of instruction to the majority of the people 
of this country. One-half of the whole adult population of the 
United Kingdom, including Ireland, cannot read or write. One- 
half the female adult population, and one-third the adult male 
population of England and Wales, cannot, according to the re- 
turns of the Registrar-General, sign their names to a marriage 
certificate. What is failure, if this be success? 

It is not, under such circumstances, the glory of the system, 
but its shame and condemnation, that princely revenues should 
be raised, when we find that they are so applied as to produce only 
this minimum of public benefit.* 

At a recent meeting at Wakefield, alarm was expressed lest the 
plans of the Manchester Conference (to which the speakers were 
not altogether unfavourable), should cause the denominational 
schools now in existence to be superseded, and especially Sunday- 
schools, which were made the subject of a warm, and to some 
extent, a deserved eulogy.t To remedy this, it was proposed 
that, should the principle of a school-rate be ultimately adopted, 





* In Edinburgh, the sum of £140,000 has been expended since 1830, 
upon “ Donaldson’s Hospital,” a building designed to board and educate the 
inconsiderable number of 300 poor boys. In London, the Educational Funds 
of Christ’s Hospital, £66,000 per annum, are sufficient for the education of 
every child living within the precincts of the city, but the presentations are 
for the most part, bought and sold, belonging to any rich man who can 
command the sum of £500; while the expenditure of the funds of the Institu- 
tion, in building, has been on the largest scale. These may be extreme cases, 
but under the most conscientious management, the waste of the funds of 
charitable societies, in the expenses of public meetings, advertising, printing, 
agencies, and rent of offices, is unavoidably great, and often reduces the sum 
actually expended upon instruction to but a small fraction of the amount 
subscribed. 

t+ Westgate Chapel Sunday-school Annive' » Nov. 18th, 1850,—See the 
Wakefield and West Riding Examiner. Nov. 23, 1850. 
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all persons should be exempt who could prove that they sub- 
scribed to any existing school. 

The first error we may perceive here, is in the assumption that 
Sunday-schools would be interfered with by the change contem- 
plated. The object of Sunday-schools is religious instruction, 
and the proposition adopted at the Manchester Conference leaves 
religious instruction wholly in the hands of the ministers of 
religion, and of its unpaid and voluntary teachers. 

Many of those who attended the Wakefield meeting were, ob- 
viously, hardly aware how little the Sunday-school system is con- 
nected with the objects of secular instruction. The speakers 
were, perhaps, misled by the fact that in Wakefield, Stockport, 
and in some others of the towns of the northern counties of 
England, there are a few Sunday-schools in which reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are taught; but these are quite insignificant excep- 
tions to the general rule. Throughout England and Wales there 
is not above one school in a hundred in which it is allowed that 
a child shall learn to write or cipher on the Sunday. A little 
reading is sometimes taught, but not invariably, and throughout 
Scotland, to teach even reading in a Sunday-school is held to be 
a desecration of the sabbath. Throughout Scotland and the South 
of England, in the case of children who cannot read, the instruc- 
tion is confined to reading to them, and explaining, the Bible, or 
some other religious book, and repeating to them a prayer, a 
hymn, or a catechism, until fixed in the memory. 

The moral benefits of Sunday-schools arise out of the kindly 
relations which they establish between different sections of the 
community. The teachers belong to the middle class; they learn 
to take an interest in the lot of the class below them, and that 
interest is, in numerous ways, productive of salutary influence. 
Elementary instruction, however, on week-days, it is obvious, 
would not interfere with that influence, but on the contrary, 
would rather tend to widen, for the Sunday-school teacher, his 
sphere of useful exertion. Relieved of all the mechanical difficulties 
of education, he could devote, with more satisfaction to himself 
than now, the attention of the children to higher studies, 

The distinct character of Sunday-school instruction from that 
which is required for the every-day business of life, would be a 
sufficient reason for not exempting its supporters from their 
fair share of the burden of public day-schools. One of the 
objects of a school-rate being that every child in the kingdom 
should be taught to read and write, it would be a strange excuse 
to admit for non-payment of the rate that the party called upon 
subscribed to a school in which children were not taught to read 
and write. He might as well claim exemption from the police- 
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rate on the ground that he subscribed to a clothing fund. And 
the argument, of course, applies to other schools than Sunday- 
schools, where the promise of secular instruction held out is in- 
adequately-kept. Schvols, of which there are very many, which 
exclude all books but the Bible; all maps, but a map of the Holy 
Land. Schools but slenderly furnished with even slates and 
copy-books. Schools in which a tradesman seeking for an 
apprentice cannot find a boy of fourteen qualified to keep a 
ledger, or with a sufficient knowledge of accounts to make out a 
grocer’s bill. Schools which seem established for no other pur- 
pose than to secure a juvenile choir for the organ gallery, or to 
prevent the children of the poorer members of a congregation 
from being lured away to the flocks of some other fold. 

And it would be trifling with our subject if we were to shut our 
eyes to the fact, that in a large number of cases free schools are 
now established rather as fortifications in the interest of different 
religious communions—rival fortresses to be attacked and won— 
than as seminaries of useful knowledge. In such cases, and it 
would be invidious to attempt to distinguish them, the exemp- 
tion from rating of those who subscribed to any existing school, 
and the throwing the burden of efficient secular schools wholly 
upon the public, would be equivalent to levying a rate for the 
church and chapel to which the schools belonged ; and in some 
instances the same thing as taxing the public, not for the pro- 
motion of education but for its limitation, by encouraging the 
antagonistic efforts which defeat the common object, and by 
realising the wishes of many less anxious for the diffusion of 
knowledge than that the working classes should not learn too 
much. 

This was fully explained in a pamphlet written by Mr. 
Hickson some years ago, entitled, ‘Schools for the Industrious 
Classes,’ * and as the working of the “ voluntary system” remains 
the same, with this difference only, that the Church has since 
acquired a greater preponderance in Education than it had when 
the pamphlet appeared, the following extract will assist our 
observations :-— 


“Private individuals cannot, like the State, or a municipality, 
assume in religion a neutral position. Every person attempting to 
set up a school for the gratuitous instruction of the children of the 
poor, is immediately identified as a Churchman, a Catholic, an Inde- 
pendent, a Baptist, a Quaker, a Unitarian, or as belonging to some 
one or other denomination. This leads to the supposition, whether 





* Published among the papers of the ‘Central Society of Education,’ by 
Taylor and Walton, . 
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correct or not, that his object is to propagate the religious opi- 
nions he entertains, and hence a disposition on the part of those who 
hold other sentiments, to draw the children away, and set up an 
opposition school. 

“ When a school is opened by Dissenters, the object is immediately 
supposed to be, to alienate the minds of the children from the Church, 
and a school is presently started by some equally zealous Churchmzn, 
to draw children away from the chapel. Catholics view with jealousy 
and alarm a school established exclusively by Protestants, and Pro- 
testants view with the same feelings the schools éstablished by Protes- 
tants. Trinitarians and Unitarians find it impossible to unite even 
for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic; and thus, instead of 
children being allowed to grow up together, cultivating charity, 
good-will, and kindly affections for each other, they are early in life 
separated into hostile camps, and compelled to regard each other, if 
not with hatred, at least with suspicion and distrust. 

“That this result is a consequence of the charity-school system, 
and would not be inseparable from any other, is evident from the 
fact, that in Holland and the German States, Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews, are all taught in the same schools, and from the success 
which, notwithstanding some partial opposition, has attended the 
exertions of the Education Board in Ireland. * * * * ” 

“ The efforts of individuals will always be regarded with the sus- 
picion that they are connected with some scheme of proselytism, and 
the liberality of their professions will avail nothing. Take for proof 
the example of the schools established by the British and Foreign 
School Society, upon the Lancasterian system. The religious instruc- 
tion they afford is not at variance with any doctrines of the Church of 
England; but the simple fact, that these schools are patronized by, and 
often originate with dissenting ministers, is a reason why clergymen of 
the Church of England withhold their support. On the other hand, 
the Dissenters are equally jealous of the schools established upon Dr. 
Bell’s, or the Madras system, patronized by the Church. It is not so 
much what appears to be taught, as the influence of the party con- 
nected with the schools, which is feared. An active dissenting minister 
interesting himself in the welfare of the children, will lead the parents 
to attend his ministry, while an active Church of England Divine, 
busying himself in the formation of schools, will have a similar influ- 
ence in causing the meeting-house to be deserted. 

“ The appearance of a free school, in a village or country town, is 
therefore the signal for the commencement of hostilities between 
parties of different religious persuasions. It is, perhaps, a school 
established by a lady who attends a Baptist Chapel :—the children of 
parents attending the Church may be led astray; and, hence, another 
school springs up under the auspices of the Church, or of some rival 
sect. At first sight, this would appear to be attended with some good, 
inasmuch as where there would have been but one school, there are 
now two or more; but the supposed good is an error. The result of 
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the competition is often to ruin the resources of both, and to prevent 
either of the schools being useful or efficient. In a multitude of 
instances, the rival schools destroy each other. The parents are 
canvassed for their children by each party, and ultimately send them, 
not to the better school, but to that which is supported by indiv icuals 
of the greatest wealth and influence. The first school is put down:— 
the second flourishes for awhile, and then, the motive by which it was 
originated being withdrawn, dies also—or, neglected,-falls into decay, 
and becomes worse than worthless.” 


We have now had a long trial of this system ;—a trial of some 
centuries. We see its results. Let us briefly glance at its 
history, the better to understand our present position. 


The struggle of religious bodies for supremacy in education 
commenced with the Reformation. The cheapening of books by 
the discovery of the art of printing, had given a powerful impulse 
to the cause of popular instruction, and Protestant Church re- 
formers having set up the doctrine of the right of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion, were anxious to teach the people to 
read, that they might read the Bible. 

The Church of Rome, in self-defence, established popular 
schools, that the people might be shielded from the dangers of 
what were then called the heresies of the Lutheran and Calvin- 
istic faiths, and might continue to respect the authority of the 
Fathers. 

In these efforts the Church of Rome was powerfully seconded 
by a new religious order, the Society of Jesuits;—a Society which 
took upon itself the education of youth as its peculiar province, 
and founded colleges, which in a short time surpassed, in every 
branch of literature and science then cultivated, all the educa- 
tional institutions of the time. It was through the influence of 
this Society, and through its influence alone, that the papal 
system survived the shock of the Reformation, and has lived 
through subsequent European revolutions. Luther would have 
destroyed Popery, but for Ignatius Loyola; and the secret of 
Ignatius Loyola was the ecclesiastical direction of secular educa- 
tion. He taught the priest not to affect to despise knowledge, 
but to master all known sciences, including that of governing 
the human mind; and so to govern it as to divert attention from 
religious inquiry, and render all knowledge subservient to one 
end—the influence of his order. Following the rules of their 
founder, the Jesuits, instead of shutting themselves up from 
society, became accomplished scholars and men of the world; 
everywhere selecting the profession of the tutor, and every- 
where becoming the ablest tutors that a country could produce ; 
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whether for poor or noble. Princes could find no teacher for 
their children better versed in the mathematics and the learned 
languages, than the Jesuit father-confessor. But the price they 
had to pay for his instruction was sometimes the loss of their 
thrones. His influence was felt in every court and camp. The 
Society of Jesuits, as educating priests, actuated by one spirit, and 
obeying like a disciplined army one command, became the most 
formidable body that the world had seen. The alarm and jealousy 
it then excited among other religious orders, caused a general 
confederacy to be formed against it, through which the Society, 
towards the close of the last century, was nominally suppressed 
in every nation of Europe. But it never became entirely extinct ; 
and was formally re-established by the Pope, for France and 
Italy, on the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814. In this 
country also it is again tolerated ; and the quiet influence of the 
Jesuits, not as preachers, but as tutors, is the true reason, how- 
ever little understood, of the spread of Catholicism in the 
United Kingdom. The remedy is, not the revival of persecution, 
but the creation of that educational mathinery which would effect 
the objects of secular instruction without the assistance of dan- 
gerous allies. The Jesuits are naturally warm advocates of the 
‘voluntary system.” 

The next important epoch in the history of popular instruction, 
but chiefly in reference to this country, was the revolution of 
1688. Locke then wrote his ‘Thoughts upon Education,’ and 
numerous charitable foundations for school purposes date from 
this period. 

Another and more important epoch, the following century, 
was that universal fermentation of ideas which immediately pre- 
ceded the French Revolution of 1789. With the demand for 
civil rights, spread a general conviction of the necessity of 
bettering the condition of the people. Philosophers and phi- 
lanthropists turned their attention to the means of doing so by 
removing popular ignorance; and while some laid down general 
principles, more practical minds formed schemes for their 
execution. 

The father of popular education on the Continent was Pesta- 
lozzi, who was born in 1745, and died in 1827. The scene of 
his labours was Switzerland, but his plans, with, a little later, 
those of De Fellenberg at Hofwyl, laid the foundation of the 
best schools of Holland and Germany. 

In England, Robert Raikes, a printer, founded at Gloucester, 
in 1782, the first Sunday-school seen in England; and in 1786, 
a society was formed to establish Sunday Schools throughout the 
country, called “The Sunday-school Union.” 
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In the year 1798, Joseph Lancaster commenced his career as 
an educationist, and about the same period, Dr. Bell; both ulti- 
mately adopting modifications of the same system of teaching, 
of which some of the first suggestions are said to have been 
derived from methods found in use among the native schools of 
Hindostan. 

Joseph Lancaster was a Quaker, and, as such, was chiefly patro- 
nised by dissenters and the friends of the liberal interest. With 
their aid, he succeeded in establishing a society in 1805, for the 
general dissemination of his plans. This society was afterwards 
remodelled, and took the name of “The British and Foreign 
School Society.” I¢ was at first intended to have no sectarian 
bias ; it still excludes creeds and catechisms, and professes to 
confine religious instruction to the points upon which all Chris- 
tians are agreed; but practically, perhaps unavoidably, from the 
natural working of the ‘voluntary system,”’the great majority of its 
schools take the tone of the chapel with which they may be most 
immediately connected; and from the normal institution of the 
society, in the Borough-road, the Roman Catholic, the Unitarian, 
and the Jew are formally excluded. 

In 1811, the clergy having become apprehensive lest the in- 
fluence acquired by Lancasterian schools over the rising genera- 
tion should be unfavourable to the Church, sent for Dr. Bell from 
Madras, and established upon his methods, and under the direct 
patronage of the bishops, “ The National School Society,” of the 
Sanctuary, Westminster; the principles of which are, that every 
child shall be taught the liturgy and catechism of the established 
church, shall attend during service on Sundays at the parish church, 
and that no book shall be used in the school not contained in the 
catalogue of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 

A few years later, the attention of the Church was drawn to the 
growing influence of the Infant School system of instruction, also 
introduced into this country (like the plans of Lancaster) under 
liberal auspices.* To take it out of the hands of such men as 





* Infant schools originated on the Continent about the year 1780, with 
J. F. Oberlin, pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban-de-la-Roche, a mountainous 
canton in the north-east of France. In this country the introduction of a 
system of instruction and training, adapted to the capacities of very young 
children in large numbers, is chiefly due to Mr. James Buchanan, one of the 
masters engaged by Robert Owen, at New Lanark, in the year 1815. It was 
a visit from Joseph Lancaster that first inspired Robert Owen with the idea 
of carrying out plans of education on a large scale for the benefit of his work- 
people. Magnificent school-rooms were erected, in which instruction was 
communicated on the monitorial system ; but infant schools were not contem- 
plated until after Mr. James Buchanan had shown the practicability of collect- 
ing together the little children playing about the mill-stream, and sometimes 
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Robert Owen, Mr. Brougham, Mr. James Mill, and others, 
Church Infant Schools were established; and ultimately (1836) 
a Normal Infant School Institution was formed under the patron- 
age of the evangelical portion of the clergy, called the “ Home 
and Colonial Infant School Society,” meeting in Gray’s Inn- 
lane-road ; where the visitor is reminded of the exclusive objects 
of the Institution by the words written in large letters over the 
infant-school gallery, “ Holiness unto the Lord.” 

In 1819, a Commission was appointed at the instance of Mr. 
Brougham, for inquiry into the management of public charities 
left for the education of the poor and other objects; and the 
following year a Bill was introduced into the House of Commons 
by the same member for National Education,—but without suc- 
cess. The Bill was opposed by dissenters, because it gave too 
large a share of power to the clergy; and by the clergy, because it 
did not give them enough. Subsequent efforts of Mr. Brougham 
for the same object met with a corresponding fate. 

In the higher branches of education, as in the lower, religious 





falling into it, and of arranging for them a method of instruction, calculated to 
win their attention by amusing them. 

After four years of successful experiment, Mr. James Buchanan was invited 
to London to conduct an infant school in Brewer’s-green, set on foot by 
Mr. Brougham, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. John Smith, Mr. James Mill, Mr. 
Joseph Wilson, and Mr. Zachariah Macaulay. Subsequently this school was 
removed to a building erected by the liberality of Benjamin Smith, Esq., then 
M.P. for Norwich, in Vincent-square, Westminster. 

We are careful to note this, because the honour due to Mr. James Bu- 
chanan has generally been given to another ; and because the case is one which 
affords an additional illustration of the working of the “ voluntary system.” 
The founder of infant schools is by many supposed to have been Mr. Wil- 
derspin, whose claims to public gratitude are undoubtedly great, as their active 
promoter. But Mr. Wilderspin knew nothing of the system till he had 
visited the school in Brewer’s-green, when he was requested to assist in esta- 
blishing another in the same district. He afterwards became generally iden- 
tified with infant schools as a popular lecturer. 

Mr. Buchanan remained for twenty years master of the school in Vincent- 
square ; but, unfortunately for his personal interests, he was a Moravian and 
a Swedenborgian ; and the shadows of Westminster Abbey fell coldly on the 
dissenting teacher. Discouraged by finding himself in a false position, he 
was at last induced to accept offers of emigration from the New Zealand 
Company, which finally led to bis settling with his family at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The answer to an inquiry through the Colonial Office, set on foot 
by Mr. Hickson, was, that Mr. James Buchanan was living (Feb. 4th, 1847), 
with his daughter, Miss Anne Buchanan, teacher of the infant school at Ron- 
debosch, near Cape Town, upon whom he was chiefly dependent for support, 
“‘ his advancing age rendering him incapable of much continuous exertion.” So 
closes, or may now have closed, the life of a man of most useful and rare 
talent, but of that quiet order of merit which never obtrudes itself. So falls 
the curtain upon one of England’s benefactors, neglected and forgotten; the 
last scene, humble penury and a tomb far from his native land ! 
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jealousies and a struggle for power, met every attempt to extend 
the benefits of knowledge. When Mr. Campbell, the poet, 
brought before the public, with the assistance of Mr. Brougham, 
(now Lord Brougham) the project of a London University, it was 
decried in influential quarters as an innovation quite uncalled 
for; and no sooner had the first stone of the foundation of the 
building in Gower-street been laid by the Duke of Sussex (April 
30th, 1827), with the announcement that the new University 
would be open to dissenters, than a rival institution was set on 
foot, founded on the principle of excluding all students who were 
not willing to be trained in the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church of England ; and the government was teazed into the gift 
of a site for King’s College,—now forming the east wing of 
Somerset House, in the Strand. 

In 1830, the impulse given to all questions connected with 
reform and progress by the comparatively peaceful revolution of 
July, again raised the hopes of the friends of popular instruction. 
The subject was repeatedly brought before parliament, but with 
the result only of voluminous reports of Select Committees of 
both Houses, and votes of small grants in aid of existing volun- 
tary educational societies.* 

In 1831, Lord Stanley, who was then Secretary for Ireland, 
succeeded in establishing a National Board in Dublin for the joint 
education of Catholic and Protestant children throughout the 
sister kingdom. It was met by a violent opposition from both 
the parties there contending for an exclusive spiritual influence ; 
an opposition, however, which, after a few years died away, and 
the Irish would now be an educated community, had not the 
Board been starved into comparative inefficiency by the total 
inadequacy of the funds placed at its disposal. 

As far as the religious question is concerned, the Irish Educa- 
tion Bill was the most liberal measure ever adopted by the British 
Parliament ; its only fault was, that it had no local representative 
organization, and no support from local rating. It is sad to 
reflect that upon the religious head every step taken by succeeding 
administrations, whether under Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, 
or Lord John Russell, has been in a retrograde direction. 

The year of the return of the first reformed parliament, 1833, 
placed in the hands of Earl Grey the power of carrying a Bill 
for National Education, without the possibility of any effectual 
obstruction being raised to it; but the opportunity was lost. The 





* The first vote of the kind was made by Lord Althorpe, in 1833, and was 
for £20,000; which was allotted by the Lords of the Treasury to the Schools 
of the National and British Schools’ Societies. 
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proportion of Reformers to Conservatives, in the new House, was 
509 to 149, All sinister interests were disarmed, or panic-struck, 
and scarcely a finger would have been raised against a measure 
for elementary schools ; which might then have passed as a mere 
matter of course. But the cabinet revelled ina false sense of its 
own security, and were contented to inquire, and postpone the 
subject. The same year, the French Chambers, on the motion 
of M. Guizot, adopted a law for establishing elementary, middle, 
and normal schools throughout France, and upon the liberal 
basis of allowing, not only the Curé of the parish, but the minister 
of any other religion than the Catholic, to be a member of the 
school committee of each commune. 

About the year 1835, a time when the Manchester Statistical 
Society were publishing statements of the deplorable neglect of 
education in the manufacturing districts,—statements which 
attracted much public attention,—a society was formed in London 
to watch the progress of the question on behalf of the public. 
This Society was called “The Central Society of Education.” 
Its most active members: were the late Mr. B. F. Duppa, Mr. 
Wyse, and Mr. Hickson. Among its supporters were the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, the Earl of Radnor, the Earl 
of Lovelace, and numerous members of Parliament belonging to 
the liberal camp. 

The Central Society of Education published pamphlets, sent 
out lecturers, held public meetings, and, by its agitation, so in- 
creased the pressure out of doors, that a conviction was forced 
upon Government of the necessity of “‘ something being done,” 
and the result of that conviction was the appointment (10th of 
April, 1839) of “'The Committee of Privy Council for Education. 

The Committee of Privy Council was composed of five of the 
Cabinet ministers,* and it was so constituted as a means of 
evading the religious difficulty which would have been, then, felt in 
the creation of a National Board of Education for Great Britain, 
similar to that of Ireland. Government having assumed that in 
an English Board of Education it would be necessary that some 
of the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries of the realm should find a 
place, and not knowing how those dignitaries could be brought to 
act pleasantly with such liberal educationists as Mr. Wyse, cut 
the knot, by accepting ministerial responsibility for everything 
that was to be undertaken in the name of the Board. The 
device seemed an ingenious one; but it only proved the indis- 





* The Lord President of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Secretary of State for the Home Department, and the 
Master of the Mint. 
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position of ruling statesmen to grapple seriously with a great sub- 
ject ; for a Board of Cabinet ministers, with the whole business of 
home and colonial policy upon their shoulders, could not obviously 
be rendered an efficient working Board, either for legislative 
inquiry or executive administration. It was seen from the first 
that the Committee of Privy Council would either do nothing, 
or that its measures would be chiefly dependent upon the zeal 
and ability of its secretary, and the amount of influence which 
he might acquire over the minds of his chiefs. 

The choice of a secretary was incidentally determined by the in- 
quiries of Mr. Hickson, into juvenile delinquency as connected 
with pauper training,* conducted at the request of the Poor-Law 
Commissioners. Mr. Hickson having pointed out the necessity 
of establishing district industrial schools for workhouse children, 
and of wholly separating them from the contaminating influence 
of adult pauperism, the Poor-Law Board desired their own As- 
sistant Commissioners to report to them upon the same subject. 
One of those Assistant Commissioners was Dr. Kay (now Sir J. P. 
Kay Shuttleworth, Bart.), then employed in Suffolk and Norfolk, 
who, having written several papers on this question, with an 
ability which drew attention to his general administrative quali- 
fications, was removed, at the instance of Mr. Chadwick, from 
the country, to take charge of the metropolitan district, and was 
shortly afterwards introduced to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

The first legislative measure proposed by the Committee 
of Privy Council, was in harmony with the objects, and brought 
forward with the concurrence, of the “ Central Society of Educa- 
tion.” It was for a Normal School for teachers, to be established 
upon an unsectarian basis. Religious instruction was not ex- 
cluded, but it was to be divided into the general and special. 
General religious instruction was to be confined to the principles 
on which all might agree ; and special religious instruction was to 
include catechisms and liturgies, in reference to which there 
was to be an option, so that the rights of conscience might not be 
violated. 

The policy of government in reference to this measure, and 
education generally, a policy not at first disapproved of by the 
episcopal bench, will be understood by the following extract 
from a semi-official pamphlet, published the same year, and 
attributed to Dr. Kay :— 


“The principle, which has been more fully illustrated in the late de- 
bates, is especially applicable to these cases, viz., that while the govern- 
ment is most anxious that religious education should be united to secular, 





* © Fourth Annual Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners,’ for 1838, p. 230. 
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and will therefore grant all proper facilities for that purpose, the state 
is peculiarly charged with the duty of rendering secular instruction 
accessible to all, and with the improvement of the quality of such 
secular instruction, by assistance from the public funds, and by con- 
stant superintendence. In the House of Lords, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe observed,—‘I said the state should provide for the education ; 
I did not say, for the spiritual and religious education, but for the 
secular education of the people.’ ‘The Bishop of Exeter was glad the 
noble Marquis had given that explanation ; he assented to the principle.’ 

“‘ All that remains therefore, is, in providing for the secular educa- 
tion of the people, to render the provision such that they should not 
be excluded from its benefits by religious tenets.*—‘ Recent Measures 
of Education,’ p. 56. Ridgway. Eighth edition. 

The Bill failed, and the £10,000 already voted for the object, 
was divided among its interested opponents—the Committee of 
the National School Society, and the Committee of the British 
and Foreign School Society. 

The time had gone by. A Conservative re-action had set in. 
Parties in the house were again becoming equally balanced. 
Whig and Tory were again alike anxious to conciliate the Church. 
The pretensions of the clergy were of course renewed. The 
Bishop of London rose in the House of Lords, and denounced 
secular education as ‘‘ Godless education”’; and alluding to the 
Central Society of Education, accused its members—some of 
them almost personally—of infidelity. Government became 
alarmed at the prospect of having a “ Holy war” added to their 
other embarrassments. Hints were given to the members of the 
Central Society, that they had gone too far. Mr. Wyse was put 
into the Treasury, and then sent to Greece. The “cold shoulder” 





* These remarks are now to be read by the light of the recent explanations 
of the author, in a letter addressed to the Secretary of the Lancashire Public 
School Association ; from which we make the following extract :— 


“Tt was the duty of government to cherish this great movement of religious zeal 
(referring to voluntary efforts for education), and to bring it into harmony with the 
principles of civil and religious liberty; and I cordially participated in this feeling— 
that a system of public education, on a religious basis, under the guidance of the 
ministers and communicants, the elders, class-leaders, and deacons of the churches 
and congregations, would be likely to be more efficient for all secular ends, and 
especially as promoting the objects of good government, than any system placed 
under purely municipal control, having only civil objects in view, and confiding the 
religious teaching of the young to an agency external to the school.” 


The letter is dated Gawthorpe Hall, Burnley, October 29th, 1850, and is 
signed J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. Without the signature we should certainly 
have hesitated to believe that the writer was the same person who first in an 
official capacity called public attention to the superior excellence of the schools 
of Holland (whence, in fact, he borrowed the principle of pupil teachers 
adopted by the Committee of Council), and where education is under municipal 
management (with a central organization for inspection) and wholly unsectartan. 
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was turned to old friends, inconveniently zealous. Mr. Duppa, 
the secretary, died; and the society was dissolved. 

A temporizing policy had now, to the minds of the Committee 
of Council, become a necessity of their position; and its first 
manifestation was the profession of an extreme anxiety on the 
part of every one connected with the Board for the interests of 
religion—an anxiety which was at least new tu the public as 
appearing in a Government department, however sincere and 
commendable in itself; neither the Church nor the public had yet 
learned to connect earnest piety with Downing-street. Ata private 
Normal School at Battersea, set on foot by Dr. Kay and Mr. 
Tufnell, with the praiseworthy object of showing, on a small scale, 
at their own expense, the utility of training-institutions for teach- 
ers, the pupils were so carefully and laboriously drilled in Bible 
instruction, that there was soon not one of them who could not 
have passed a rigid examination before a bench of divines. But 
the clergy affected to see in it the cloven foot of latitudina- 
rianism in disguise, until the founders of the institution, in 
despair, made it over to the “ National Society ;”” to become an 
exclusively Church school.* 

In the new methods of instruction, in favour of which lectures 


were delivered under the patronage of the Committee of Council 
at Exeter-hall, care was taken to bring forward those only which 
originated with men in no way compromised by liberal opinions; 
but this caution led only to a demand for further concessions, in 
the exclusion of every one from a share in the work who had in 
any way distinguished himself up to that time as educational 
reformers.t 





* Among the minor incidents of this educational diplomacy may be men- 
tioned the introduction of Mr. Hullah to the public. 

As one of the means of popularizing the objects of secular instruction, Mr. 
Hickson had delivered some lectures on part-singing, as taught in the Dutch 
and German schools, and formed a society for its encouragement in this country, 
as a branch of national education. These lectures, illustrated by the singing 
of children in classes, had a great novelty and were eminently successful. One 
of them, delivered at the Royal Lastitution in Albemarle-street (May 4th, 1838), 
when several of the bishops were present, may be said to have decided the 
Church to admit of vocal music being taught in their “ National” Schools; but 
the chaplain of the Bishop of London having ascertained that the lecturer was 
an active member of the Central Society of Education, it was early intimated 
to all concerned, that Mr. Hickson was not the person to be consulted on the 
subject. Dr. Kay then applied to the Royal Academy of Music for a teacher ; 
found out Mr. Hullah, engaged him at Battersea, and finally brought him 
before the public with the combined advantages of government and clerical 
patronage. Soon afterwards Dr. Mainzer appeared, and Mr. Hickson having 
no private objects to serve by a musical rivalry, left the field to these musical 
professors. 

T We allude, not only to Mr. Wyse, bat to such men as George Combe; and 
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The principles by which the Committee of Council are now 

ided in its administration of government grants for education, 
are the following :— 

1. That no assistance shall be given to any school, in which 
religious instruction is not communicated, and some portion of 
the Bible, from the authorized version of the Scriptures, read 
among the daily lessons. 

This rule reflects invidiously upon that large mass of private 
schools, in which no master dreams of tampering with the faith 
of the children entrusted to his charge, nor would be allowed 
by their parents to do so. Neither the middie classes of England 
nor the higher, make it a condition for the employment of a 
writing-master or a Latin professor, that he shall be accomplished 
in divinity, and it is certainly not from choice that they hurry 
through the forms of a daily religious service, still observed in 
the universities and high schools of our old foundations. This 
rule also excludes from assistance, the promoters of numerous 
secular schools of a public character which have lately sprung 
up in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other large towns :—it 
shuts out from education moral and physical force chartists, 
doubters, unbelievers; those who are hostile to religion, and 
those who may be only indifferent, but will not have religion 
forced upon them; and it excludes from government aid, but 
this only for the present, the children of the Roman Catholic, 
where an objection is raised (an objection now often waived) to 
Bible teaching. For Roman Catholic normal schools a provision 
is to be made,—when it can be arranged without offence to our 
own clergy! The principle of the Committee of Council is as 
tolerant as it is exclusive. So that the Bible is read, it may be 
interpreted by the priest. So that religion is professed, any kind 
of religion will do. It would close a Birkbeck school, but open 
one, if required, for our Musselmen fellow subjects of India to 
teach Mohammedanism. In honest truth, however, the premium is 

‘offered less to religion, properly so called, than to religious 
seeming. 

2. Money is granted in aid only of local subscriptions ;—not as 
adapted to the need of a district. 

The rule of strictly proportioning the amount of grant to the 
amount subscribed is now somewhat relaxed; but not to any 
serious extent. It is still “unto him that hath shall be given ;” 
the poorest neighbourhood still remaining the most neglected, 
and the wealth of the state flowing mainly into wealthy channels. 





the authors of the prize essays of ‘The Educator ’—John Lalor, James Simp- 
son, the Rev. 8. Higginson, &c. 
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Out of this principle of distribution it arises that 5-6ths of the 
Government funds go to National or Church schools, rather than 
to “ British” schools ;* the subscriptions raised by the clergy and 
their friends exceeding to this extent those of dissenters. But it 
would be an extraordinary delusion to infer from it, that the 
* National” School system, with its rigid inculcation of Church 
doctrine and practice, is more popular than the “ British ” system 
with the working classes, for whose benefit the schools are de- 
signed. All who know our village peasantry and town operatives 
are aware that the great majority of them rarely attend Church; 
and that when religiously disposed, it is in the Baptist chapel or 
Methodist meeting-house that they are mostly to be found. The 
large subscriptions raised for Church schools prove neither the 
desire of the working classes for Church instruction, nor the 
zeal of the public in its favour; they prove only the wealth of 
the Establishment, and the intimacy of its connexion with an 
aristocracy which has always regarded the tithe revenues as a 
patrimony for younger sons. As the tithe revenues amount to 
some six millions sterling per annum, it would be strange if those 
who are interested, directly or indirectly, in the administration of 
this fund, should not be willing to make some sacrifices, and be 
eager to exert every possible influence to preserve the system intact, 
when they fear it likely to be threatened. The marvel under these 
circumstances is, not that the friends of the Establishment should 
produce the longest subscription list, but rather, that with such 
a stimulus,and an official paid staff in every one of 14,000 parishes, 
efficient for any purpose of clerical agitation, complaints should 
yet be made that the late educational efforts of the Church have 
been nearly exhausted. Very many of the school-houses built at 
the time when the Central Society of Education had roused the 
Church to an unprecedented exertion, haye already been closed for 
want of funds to pay the schoolmaster; and the Government In- 





* Summary of Annual Grants for the year ending 31st October, 1850, 





Number. Amount. d 

s. d. 

National and Church of England Schools ... 973 49,472 10 0 

British, Wesleyan, and other Protestant Schools 181 10,356 10 O 

Roman Catholic Schools vn ain — a 32 1,323 10 0 
Schools in Scotland, connected with the Established 

Church ... on ove as lon we 82 3,492 0 0 
Schools in Scotland, not connected with the 

Established Church won a yon eve 93 3,467 0 0 

1,361 68,111 10 0 


— Minutes of Committee of Council for 1850, vol. i., p. 157. 









































spectors report that others must soon be shut up if assistance be 
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not obtained in the form of an additional public grant, or a com- 
pulsory rate.* We are far from contending that there is no zeal 
in the Church for education apart from objects less spiritual than 
temporal; but when it is earnest and single-minded, as it was in 
the case of the late Bishop of Norwich, it never shows itself in 
the claims of exclusiveness. 

3. The power of appointmenl to the office of ‘Her Majesty’s School 
Inspectors,’ paid by the Siate,is surrendered by the Crown, and 
given to the Church, and the religious denominations. 

The Committee of Council for Education was first proposed 
on the ground that some kind of central supervision was 
absolutely necessary to prevent a wasteful application of the 
annual grants of parliament, which, from 1833 to 1839, had 
been distributed by the Treasury with few precautions for a 
proper appropriation of the money, and no inquiry as to the result. 
It was ascertained that money had been paid in aid of schools 
which had never been erected, and that school-houses built in 
part by the aid of public grants, had sometimes been so ill con- 
ducted, as to fail in securing the attendance of pupils, and then 
been converted into chapels and warehouses. ‘The Committee 
of Council was to guard against all such abuses, and almost the 
first step they take, is to give up the appointment of the agents, 
by whose vigilance alone these abuses could be prevented, to the 
very parties through whose apathy or incompetency they had 
arisen! We doubt whether the history of Great Britain could 
produce a more glaring instance than this, of departure from the 
most obvious principles of a sound civil administration. It was 
as if a court of bankruptcy were to say to an insolvent—“Give in 
any accounts you please, and appoint your own auditor”! The 
following is an extract from a Minute of the Committee of Council, 
of the 15th July, 1840. 


“ That before any person is recommended to the Queen in Council 
to be appointed to inspect schools receiving aid from the public, the 
promoters of which state themselves to be in connexion with the 
National Society, or the Church of England, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York be consulted by the Committee of Privy 
Council, each with regard to his own province; and that they be at 
liberty to suggest any person or persons for the office of Inspector, and 
that no person be appointed without their concurrence. 

“That the Inspectors of such schools shall be appointed during 
pleasure ; and that it shall be in the power of each Archbishop, at all 
times, with regard to his own province, to withdraw his concurrence 
in such appointment, whereupon the authority of the Inspector shall 
cease, and a fresh appointment take place.” 





* See the Report of the Rev. F, Watkins :—Minutes of the Committee of 
Council for 1848-9-50, p. 157. 
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Under these Minutes somewhere between twenty and thirty 
appointments of Inspectors, to so-called “ National Schools” have 
been made, every one of which appointments has been that of a 
person in holy orders! Although paid by the State,* clerical 
Inspectors are the only Inspectors allowed to visit public schools 
countenanced by the clergy ;—and these clerical Inspectors are 
removable at the pleasure of the Archbishops of York and 
Canterbury! It is obvious that the Archbishops of York and 
Canterbury, and not the Committee of Council, have now the 
supervision of the “ National” Schools ;—schools amounting, for 
the reasons we have explained, to five-sixths of the whole number 
for which public money is obtained. The duty assigned to these 
Inspectors, as defined by their instructions, involves a rigid 
inquiry into the knowledge acquired in every school, of the 
Catechism and Liturgy, &c., and the attendance of the children 
at church,—necessarily, therefore, rendering “ National ” Schools, 
practically, much more intolerant and exclusive to dissenters, 
than before the system came into operation. 

One false step naturally leads to another. The Committee of 
Council, to appease the alarm which this large concession to the 
Church had excited, hastened to gratify other religious bodies 
with a similar immunity from that real responsibility, which an 
independent audit and inspection can alone secure. The Educa- 
tional Committee of the Church of Scotland, the Educational 
Committee of the Wesleyan Conference, and the Committee 
of the British and Foreign School Society have each, therefore, 
been assured that no Inspector shall ever be appointed without 
their “full concurrence.” + Lay-Inspectors and clerical Inspectors, 
are thus alike the servants, not of the State, but of irresponsible 
bodies; bodies devoted, it is true, to education, but with a 
divided allegiance; equally devoted to the interests of their re- 
spective communions. The condition upon which each Inspector 
holds office is, that not a whisper shall be breathed against either 
the system of instruction, or the system of management of the 
ruling board. Before this was quite understood, Mr. S. Tremen- 
here (one of the most efficient of the few lay-Inspectors ap- 
pointed), had ventured to express a somewhat disparaging opinion 
of Lancasterian methods of teaching; for which, on a remon- 
strance from the Borough-road, he was promptly removed. In 
other instances, in which an honest fearlessness of expression 
used to be the characteristics of a report, the public may now 





* Salary, £450, with travelling expenses, 15s. per day, and actual disburse- 
ments for railway or carriage fare. 
+ See Minutes for 1843. 
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notice a subdued tone, significant of hints received, that the 

driest statistical details would be more acceptable than fault- 

finding. Among “ Her Majesty’s Inspectors,” both clerical and 
laic, there are men deservedly entitled to respect; and we lament 

-the more, for themselves and the public, the thraldom of their 

position. 

4, Inspectors, thus appointed, act as Boards of Examiners for 
the award of certificates of qualification to schoolmasters and 
pupil teachers. 

The principle that school Inspectors should be examiners for 
the award of certificates of qualifications, is borrowed from Hol- 
land, and in that country works exceedingly well; school In- 
spectors in Holland not being under the direct controul of any 
ecclesiastical corporation or religious sect; but in England, as 
we have shown, the case is different ; and we should be blind not 
to perceive that the objects of Boards of Examiners under 
clerical and sectarian guidance, are more akin to those of the Holy 
Inquisition, than favourable to that moral integrity and strength 
of judgment, which should be the highest aim of education, and 
can nowhere exist where thought is fettered by religious tests. 
What! in the ninetenth century, in this so-called free country of 
England, are we to witness the intolerable oppression of a poor 
student, deprived on conscientious opinions of the means of earn- 
ing his bread by teaching geography ?—some humble professor 
of science, perhaps, with a genius for discovery, which might 
help him from one stepping-stone to another, to the position of 
a Davy or a Faraday, and left, on his first start in life, to starve 
in the streets, because of his imperfect acquaintance with the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, or of his ignorance of scrip- 
tural types ? 

Observe the tenour of the following questions, selected from 
the Examination Papers for February and June, 1850, for Kneller 
Hall :— 


“In what respect was Elijah a type of John the Baptist ? 
“Mention the chief types of our Lord. 
“Give scripture proofs for one of the following doctrines :— 
1. The necessity of new-birth. 
2. The resurrection of the dead. 
3. The divinity of our Lord. 
“ Give an account of the campaigns of Joshua.” 


Kneller-Hall is the Government Training School for candidate 
teachers of schools for pauper children; teachers whose emolu- 
ments never rise to those of a journeyman carpenter, and often 
fall below the wages of a peasant. Humble as is the station to 
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which they aspire, it is only through the portals of conformity 
that it can be reached. 

It is the characteristic of temporising measures, that enemies 
are never gained by them, while friends are often lost. The 
Committee of Council has alienated many of its original sup- 
porters. It has spread the seeds of distrust of government inter- 
ference in education throughout the country; and the object for 
which it has sacrificed credit, character, and consistency—the 
hearty co-operation of the church in the extension of secular in- 
struction with religious—has not been obtained. At the present 
moment there is an open rupture between the “ National School 
Society” and the Government Board, on the ground of the refusal 
of the latter to allow the bishops tc dismiss from a Church school, 
supported with public money, any teacher they might think 
proper. This modest claim of the Committee of the “ National 
School Society” was made in the following words :— 


“The Committee direct their Lordship’s attention to the omission 
of the form of declaration to be subscribed by communicant managers, 
viz..—‘ I (A. B.) do solemnly and sincerely declare that I am, and 
have been for three years last past, a communicant of the Church of 
England, as contained in parapraph 7 of the letter addressed to the 
Lord President of the Council on the 5th of July, 1848, and assented 
to by their Lordships on the 31st of the same month. 

* The Committee would also observe that it seems to them necessary 
that a provision should be inserted to the effect that, ‘ any decision of 
the Bishop, or of the appellate tribunal, declaring a Teacher unfit for 
his office, should operate as an immediate dismissal, and disqualify him 
from being re-appointed !” * 

The Secretary of the Committee of Council for Education states 
in his reply (dated August 13th, 1849), that— 


“Their Lordships’ assent to the form of declaration by which you 
propose to meet the case, where, by the terms of the trust-deed, the 
Managers of the School are required to be communicants of the Church 
of England.” 

That is to say, the Government Board gives its formal sanc- 
tion to the introduction of another subscription test for religious 
opinions ; a test not previously usual in Church-schools, although 
it may, in rare instances, have been adopted, but now insisted 
upon in a jealous spirit of hostility to dissent, and to all secular 
interference with education, as the exclusive province of the 
clergy ! 


With regard to the insertion of a clause empowering the bishop 





* Letter, No. 13, dated July 26th, 1849, and signed “ J. G. Lonsdale, Se- 
cretary to the National School Society,” Sanctuary, Westminster. 
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of a diocese to dismiss a schoolmaster and disqualify him from a 
re-appointment to the same school, Mr. Linzen (the successor 
to Sir J. B. Kay Shuttleworth), is instructed to rem‘nd the Com- 
mittee that in all cases where the bishop is appointed a trustee, 
the powers sought for are involved in that appointment, and, 
therefore, that a clause further to assure them would be super- 
fluous; while, in cases where other parties might be trustees, 
the law might not support a provision tending to weaken their 
responsibility. 


We would not underrate the merit of good intention, and have 
to thank the Committee of Council for much abortive sympathy. 
It is well understood that several measures for popular instruction, 
of a much more liberal complexion than any which have appeared, 
have been at different times in preparation, and only abandoned 
on the receipt of an angry note from St. James’s-square or Lam- 
beth Palace. We have to thank the Committee of Council for 
the interest they have taken in normal schools, pupil teachers, 
and workhouse schoolmasters; but lament that the assistance 
given under each of these heads has been of a kind tu frustrate 
for the present all larger efforts. In placing funds, institutions, 
teachers, and pupils, in the hands of irresponsible corporations, 
some of them governed by the bitterest opponents of secular 
instruction, the Committee of Council have piled up obstruction 
upon obstruction to the cause of progress. They had but to 
be true to themselves and their own principles ;—to reftise to 
stir a step ualess allowed to take it in the right direction ;— 
and long ere this the cause would have triumphed.* By the 
course they have uahappily pursued, the prospects of a really 
sound and efficiently-organised system of national education 
seem now far more remote of realization than they appeared a 
generation back; and it is a melancholy faci, tut a fact well 
ascertained by different statistical societies, that, having regard to 
the increase of population, there is at the present time a far less 
proportionate number of children attending scliool tian at the 
date of the Reform Bill. We have now to remove from the 
minds of many earnest reformers a prejudice against all legislation 
for education—a prejudice which did not formerly exist ; which 
has been fostered solely by the proceedings of Government ; and, 
while we are combatting it, England—a large part of it at least— 
is falling back into the night of the middle ages. The old claim 





* Without the support of public money the ‘‘ National School Society” 
would, in a few years, have shared the fate of the equally intolerant “ Kildare- 
street Society” of Dublin. 
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of spiritual supremacy in all the affairs of life, is again revived— 
revived with the sanction of multitudes composed of the half 
taught, and wholly uninstructed ; and,—supplied from our own 
arsenals with munitions of war—fighting both under Protestant 
and Roman Catholic banners—the armies of the Monx are in 
possession of the field. 

It was time for all real friends of civil and religious liberty to be 
up and stirring. The men of Lancashire were among the first 
to perceive the growing peril; and for their own protection, and 
with their characteristic energy, a society was formed at Man- 
chester in the autumn of 1847, of which Mr. Henry, one of the 
county members, became president. The Society was called the 
“ Lancashire Public School Association,” and ‘promulgated a 
plan for establishing schools for the county, upon the basis of 
local representation — and non-interference with religious instruc- 
tion, which was received with very general favour. In the 
early part of last session (April, 1850), Mr. W. J. Fox brought 
forward, in the House of Commons, a modified scheme of the 
same kind for the country at large, but leaving religious instruc- 
tion as an open question for the rate-payers. The respect with 
which Mr. Fox’s bill was at first treated by both parties in the 
House. and the Church influence, which carried its rejection by an 
overwhelming majority, demonstrated the necessity of a combined 
action out of doors, to obtain for the cause of National Educa- 
tion the assistance of that pressure of public opinion, without 
which no important measures have been carried in the face of an 
interested legislative opposition. The members of the Lanca- 
shire Association determined, therefore, to extend the impulse of 
their local agitation, and to render it, if possible, a national 
movement. With this view, a Conference was held at Man- 
chester on the 30th of October, numerous!ly attended by dele- 
gates from different parts of the United Kingdom, at which it 
was agreed to convert the Lancashire Society into a “ National 
Public School Association.” 

The proceedings of this Conference are fresh in the public 
mind, and a word or two, therefore, of explanation and comment, 
is all that is necessary to complete our historical sketch. 

It was at first proposed that the new Society should be called 
“The National Secular School Association ;” but several reasons 
were urged by Mr. Cobden in favour of the word public, 
part of the original title,as preferable to secular ; and many who 
remembered the controversies to which the word secular had 
given rise when first employed by the Committee of Council, 
and knew the false interpretations it had received, agreed with 
Mr. Cobden that the cause would not be served by thrusting the 
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term so prominently forward as to alarm the timid, or to make 
it appear that the sole object of the Society was one of anta- 
gonism. On the other hand, however, the word secular had 
become so emphatically expressive of what was, undoubtedly, 
an essential part of the objects of the Society—resistance to an 
ecclesiastical monopoly of Education (about which all then present 
were agreed)—that, without it, the title could hardly have been 
rendered sufficiently explicit. This point was soon satisfactorily 
settled by a different verbal arrangement, and we mention it only 
to show that the discussion involved no difference of principle. 
The title now stands as follows :— 

“Tae NationaL Pusric Scnoot Association, formed to pro- 
mote the establishment, by law, in England and Wales,* of a system 
of Free Schools ; which, supported by local rates, and managed by 
local committees, specially elected for that purpose by the rate-payers, 
shall impart secular instruction only ; leaving to parents, guardians, 
and religious teachers, the inculcation of doctrinal religion, to afford 
opportunities for which, it is proposed that.the schools shall be closed 
at stated times in each week.” 


Another incident of the Conference was the reading of a 
letter addressed to the Secretary, by Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, 
intended, in part, as 2 defence of the Committee of Council for 
its proceedings during his coanexion with the Board, and, in 
part, as a friendly leave-taking of old colleagues, with whom he 
was still willing to co-operate as members of the same political 
party, but not on questions connected with popular instruction. 
He says, 

“T cannot conscientiously concur with them (the founders of the 
association) in seeking to establish a system of daily schools separate 
{rom the superintendence of the great religious bodies of the country.” 


We respect the scruple, but we must rejoice that it was not one 
that had affected the minds of the educationists of Holland, Ger- 
many,and the United States,whence the worthy baronet has himself 
drawn his most successful examples of popular instruction, and 
where the assistance of religious bodies is required only in the 
shape of co-eperation, and not in that of “ superintendence.” We 
must rejoice further, that we have not as yet a Secretary of 
Council for India, with the same scruple on his mind; and, that 





* The question of including Scotland has been left to the judgment of the 
local societies that may hereafter be formed in Edinburgh or Glasgow for 
secular objects; and we may add that the acceptance of the plan of the 
original Lancashire body, with all its details, is not involved in the support of 
the new Association. The proper object at present is, to confine the agitation 
to general principles. 
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in India, the State does not feel it necessary to discourage schools 
in which the Koran is not taught, nor the ‘Sacred Vedas’ read, 
nor Buddha worshipped, nor self-immolation encouraged as ac- 
ceptable to Juggernaut, in deference to the opinions of “ the great 
religious bodies” of that portion of the British Empire. 

Where the principle advocated is to stop we know not; nor, if 
we understand the argument used in ‘ts defence, can we perceive 
where, in any case, with co»sistency, a line of demercation can 
be drawn between one faith and another. 

Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth says, that the three adminis- 
trations with which he was connected, were justified in appealing 
to the religious, rather than to the political zeal of the country, 
because,— 

“No evidence had transpired, that, as a political object, the edu- 
cation in daily schools, of the great masses of our fellow-countrymen 
supported by manual labour, had received any important impulse from 
the efforts of any political class in this country ; whereas, the various 
religious bodies had made large sacrifices for the support of daily 
schools ; the Church alone claiming to have provided the rudiments 
of instruction for about a million of children.” * 


This statement is full of fallacies, which, that no one may be 
misled by them, we hasten to correct. 1. The Church is not 
exclusively a religious corporation; it is a political as well as a 
religions institution. Its highest dignitaries are legislators. 
Its resources are public revenues; and we have already shown 
that the political object of maintaining intact an exclusive pos- 
session of those resources, is largely mixed up with its professed 
zeal for education. Zeal there is; but that the zeal is in all 
quarters wholly disinterested, few, we think, would be disposed 
to assert. It was not, certainly, extensively ceveloped in favour 
of the working man, until the inflvence of the clergy over him 
was in danger of being lost. 

2. Political objects, that is, considerations of things temporal, 
as well as things spiritual, enter into the constitution even of 
“voluntary” religious associations. We say this in no invidious 
sense, for it is a simple truism arising out of the nature of things. 
Every man who has his bread to earn, and to contrive the means 
of earning it, isa politician—a politician ‘na small way, perhaps— 
caring, possibly, nothing for the bread of the public, but sill a 
politician. The humblest village preacher, therefore, dependent 
upon a poor congregation, who establishes a school with a view 
in part to that influence over the minds of the parents of the 





* Letter to R. W. Smiles, Esq.— Manchester Guardian, of November 6th, 
1850. 
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children which may result in an increase of his congregation, and 
an increase of his own pittance as connected with it, is, to the 
extent that such worldly thoughts may enter his mind, as much a 
politician as a Lord Chancellor. All being politicians, all bodies 
being composed of men having their worldly interests to promote 
as well as those of philanthropy or religion—the question for a 
statesman to consider is, whether it is ever safe to entrust the 
public interests to the keeping of any section or class of the 
public? All Listory has answered in the negative. Whether power 
be confided to monarchies, oligarchies, aristocracies, or corpora- 
tions, civil or ecclesiastical—if without effective responsibility, class 
interests will ultimately prevail, Aave always prevailed over the 
interests of the many. It would be as unphilosophical as unchari- 
table to assume that the clergy are more given to the abuse of 
power than other men. We assert only that they have the same 
weaknesses. And further, it is an error to assume that classes, 
whether with a religious or political organization, or both com- 
bined, have ever been originators oi great educational movements. 
They have been sustained by classes ‘for class objects, but the 
original impulse has always been given by individuals—leading 
minds, connected of course with some sect or party, because in 
this world no one can escape being so connecied, but not gene- 
rally more identified with i¢ than a ratepayer is identified with a 
parish vestry. It was not the Quakers that intvoduced menitorial 
teaching, although Joseph Lancaster was a Quaker; it was not 
the Church that proposed the first bill for a normal school in 
England, although Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth is a pillar of the 
Establishment. 

It has often been remarked of official men, that although gene- 
rally anxious to profit by a!] changes of public opinion, they are 
continually mistaking the direction of the current. Surrounded 
by party, nothing reaches them but through a distorted medium. 
Near objects are alone discernible, until, some day, the mist sud- 
denly disperses, and they wake up from a dream of the past to 
find that the world has rolled on and left them behind. We know 
that, just before the Manchester Conference, the belief was enter- 
tained in Downing-street and its neighbourhood, that there was 
scarcely any cause so hopeless in this country as that which had 
been undertaken by the Lancashire Association, in proposing to 
separate, in education, the province of the schoolmaster from that of 
the divine. There were those who thought that beyond a few liberal 
rich mill-owners, there was not a person above the rank of the 
middle classes who would subscribe five shillings towards so chi- 
merical a project. We can imagine the ex-Secretary of the Com- 
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mittee of Council, while writing the letter in which he declines to 
assist in the new movement, to have shared in this impression ; 
and it was therefore not only a gratifying incident, but a curious 
coincidence worth placing on record, that on the very day his 
note was forwarded (Oct. 29th), Mr. Hickson, who had been 
announced to take the chair at the public aggregate mecting of the 
31st, received a letter enclosing a draft for the object, of five hun- 
dred pounds ! The letter came, not from a mill-owner, nor a gentle- 
man in any way connected with the manufacturing districts, but 
from a Norfolk landowner; and it came coupled with the condition 
that the donation was to be withheld until it appeared quite cer- 
tain that there would be no compromise of the principles on 
which it was proposed to found the new Association—the Pro- 
testant right of private judgment in matters of religion, and the 
old Saxon right of 'ocal representation. 

The Chairman obeyed his instructions ; the meeting of the 
31st was held in the Corn Exchange of Manchester; 2,000 
persons were present; a resolution was moved by the Rev. Dr. 
Davidson, Professor of Theology in the Lancashire Independent 
College, and seconded by the Rev. W. F. Walker, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, at Oldham, to the following effect,— 


“That any system of public schools, to be generally acceptable to 
the people of this country, must be confined to secular instruction.” 


The resolution was ably supported by Mr. Cobden, and the 
Rev. Dr. Bacon, from Connecticut, and was carried with acclama- 
tions. Mr. Hickson then rose and announced his secret. No 
doubt being left on his mind that the cause of education was at 
last in the hands of its right friends—those who would promote 
it without allowing it to receive a class bias—and who would ca 
the struggle to a successful issue without bartering the alphabet 
for the rights of conscience, he felt himself authorized to present 
the meeting with the bank order, which had been entrusted to 
him, for £500, as the first-fruits of the resolution they had passed. 
The donor, Edward Lombe, Esq., the owner of an estate of 
15,000 acres in the neighbourhood of Norwich—at present re- 
siding abroad—had, in a former instance, transmitted £50, and 
this was his further contribution (not intended to be the last), to 
what he rightly deemed— 

“ The holiest cause of pen or sword 
That mortal ever lost or gain’d.” 


All honour to Edward Lombe, for the noble use he is willing 
to make of ample means, and for the judgment which led him 
to select the very moment for sending his munificent contri- 
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bution, when it would come, not merely as a gift, but as a happy 
omen!* It was cheering to those who were preparing for a 
contest which will yet task their best energies and moral courage, 
to find that they would not be left to engage in it alone. The 
standard they have planted is already regarded as a signal of 
victory, and although an up-hill battle has to be fought, it is 
a battle that will be won. 
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Documents relating to the Lombard Insurrection, and to the 
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Hungary, comprising an Account of her Missions, under the 
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HE old year closes, and the new one begins at a period of 
well marked and ominous anarchy for the chief nations of 
continental Europe. In France, Austria, and Italy, reactionary 
powers have achieved a victory, in so far as they have been able 
by successful crimes, to keep down overt manifestations of public 
opinion, but the triumph is negative, and we look in vain for 
any symptoms of re-constructive energy. The President of that 
epicene, mis-named thing, the French Republic, is tolerated, 
because the nation cannot make up its mind what to do, and 
very much of the patience with which the bad measures of his 
government is borne, results from the conviction that it is not 
in the nature of things likely to last much longer. If we turn 
to Prussia, we find the conviction expressed wherever men feel 
safe in giving vent to their thoughts, that the existing govern- 
ment is utterly destitute of any elements of stability. Austria 





* The same evening, contributions were announced of £100 from Mr. 
Henry, M.P.; £100 from Mr. Mark Phillips; £50 from Mr. Gardner, of 
Maivern ; £50 from Mr. W. Brown, M.P. ; with numerous smaller sums. 
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has done absolutely nothing to reconsolidate her heterogeneous 
dominions ; her rule is universally hated, and recent events have 
much destroyed that loyalty to bad principles with which the 
army was animated during the revolution or the Hungarian war. 
The shopkeeper takes payment for his goods in twopenny or 
penny notes, hoping the day will not come very quickly, when the 
Imperial Exchequer will be declared insolvent, and its paper 
issues simultaneously serve the double purpose of lighting a fire 
and kindling a revolution; but firmly believes that each hour 
brings him nearer to some dreadful catastrophe.* 

Italy has had a fearful lesson, enforcing the scripture text 
of “put not your faith in princes.” The publication of Maz- 
zini’s valuable book has placed the conduct of Carlo Alberto 
in a true light, and at the same time affords ample proof of 
the severe judgment which most liberals formed long ago of 
the treachery aud falsehood of the French government in the 
affairs of Rome. In Rome the Papal government is thoroughly 
detested, and thousands of hearts long for an opportunity 
of again throwing off its yoke. Venice glories in its noble 
stand for liberty, and from the highest to the lowest of her 
citizens—in al! hearts—burns the most intense hatred of Austria, 
and the firm belief that the time of retribution will ere long 
arrive. 

In no part of France, Germany, Italy, or Austria, can any one 
be found who has confidence in existing institutions, or any faith 
that existing rulers are either able or willing to accommodate 
themselves to the ardently felt, but imperfectly known, wants of 
the time. 

A little while since, and we looked to France by some new 
change or outbreak to give the signal of revolution to all the rest 
of Europe, and lately we have watched with some anxiety the 
progress of the quarrel between the rival houses of Hapsburg 
and Hohenzollern. It was plain to most thinking men from 





* The notes are not really “penny” notes, but by tearing one of larger 
dimensions in two, a scrap of paper is obtained of about that value. Of 
course such a forced currency has a great effect on prices, and commodities of 
all kinds have been from 20 to 40 per cent. dearer, according to the locality, 
and the amount of fear of government insolvency, which has existed since the 
Hungarian war. A few weeks since the paternal government forbad any trans- 
action on the Vienna Exchange, in gold and silver, and a merchant tells us 
that spies are now more plentiful on ’Change than men of business—that the 
latter transact their affairs in confidential whispers. A ludicrous illustration of 
the effect of the government “kite-flying” on the price of commodities 
occurred not long ago at an hotel in Vienna. In the morning a beef steak 
could be had for 24 kreuzers, paper money, at noon the same dish rose to 36 
kreuzers, and left off in the evening at 48. 
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the beginning, that neither of the two courts meant to fight, 
but no one could foresee to what extremities they might be com- 
pelled. It was natural enough that Austria and Russia should 
wish to sustain the influence of thcir puppet—the Frankfort 
Diet, and the well known incapacity of the King of Prussia to 
act for a week together with any firmness or wisdom, made it 
worth while to try how much might be gained by bullying nego- 
ciations. ‘The Prussian people were not much inclined to fight 
for their king—he was clearly not worth the trouble, and likely 
to prove as faithless in victory as he was incompetent in danger, 
This was another element in the calcu'ations of St. Petersburg 
and Vienna, and they well knew that tle only sure road to success 
was even more dreadful to tle Prussia) monarch than abdication 
or defeat. By throwing himself heartily into the people’s cause, 
and rallying round him all the consi‘iutional desires and free 
spirits of Germany, the King of Prussia would not on!y be certain 
of triumph, but would attain a nobler place in German history 
than his ancestor the Great Frederick. Had the war commenced, 
the /ittle Frederick might have been herried on in this direction, 
but as unwillingly as a fly in a torrent, and wiih as little power of 
directing it. Ina mingled pavoxysm of patriotism and fear, he 
called out the Jandwehr, and stirred up throughout his kingdom 
a military spirit that ill brooks the disgraceful compromise with 
Austria that it has been compelled to witness. 

The idea of war grew popular in Prussia, and is so still: while 
in Austria it was viewed with dislike by the soldiers and with 
great apprehension by the commercial community. So marked has 
been the discontent of the : army, that it has not been possible to 
travel in Austria lately, without overhearing the Imperial schemes 
very harshly reviewed by the very men upon whom they rest for 
support; and, had a collision of any magnitude occurred, the 
conduct of large bodies of the Austrian troops would have been 
extremely doubtful. The Avstrian-Gcrman hated the idea of a 
fratricidal war; the Italian, Pole, and Hungarian, would have 

eagerly watched an opportunity of deserting; and only the most 
barbarous and uncivilised troops would have had any stomach for 
their abominable work. Had the war commenced, there is little 
doubt that it would have assumed the character of revolutionary 
propagandism—for Uaity, and constitutional governmeat—and 
if it should break out in the course of the current year such will be 
its aspect. For the present this danger is over, but the excite- 
ment will not subside. If Germans do not contemplate a conflict 
with Russia and Austria, they behold enemies enough at home in 
their own governments. In Berlin a critical time arrives—prac- 
tically the ‘question of immediate peace or war is to be decided— 
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the Chambers are met, and the minister goes down with his 
Majesty’s compliments, and a request that they will go about their 
private business, and not trouble themselves with affairs of state 
until invited to do so when the danger is past. Stripped of official 
forms, and translated into the language of ordinary life, this is 
precisely what has taken place in Prussia. The members go 
home very lamb-like, and the people who have been complaining 
bitterly of the want of a free constitution look on with stupid 
indifference. Had there been a real constitutional feeling, such 
an event would have created an intense sensation; but all that we 
hear is that there will be a sensation when the Chambers meet 
again. When the late revolutions put the kings within the power 
of their subjects, it is difficult to say which party was most asto- 
nished; and the people practically confessed, that, bad as their 
institutions were, they did not for the life of them know how to 
make any that were better. This stultified state of popular 
intellect is a natural result of despotic government, but happily 
for mankind it can afford no permanent safety for rulers—on the 
contrary, it promises sooner or later to exhibit something of 
“that terrible manner,” as Carlyle calls it, in which Providence 
avenges its violated laws. The diversities of national character 
cannot fail to produce very different interpretations of the word 
“Freedom.” With our own Anglo-Saxon race it means indi- 
vidual independence—that state of things in which the rights not 
only of minorities but of units are jealously guarded. There is, 
moreover, with us no practical faith in the demagogue nonsense 
of every man being bern free, but a widely diffused knowledge 
that freedom is the creation of law, and can only come of enlight- 
ened obedience. In France, getting the nation galvanised into a 
state of wide-spread impulse, and facilitating the rise of gifted 
men to carry it into effect, is called Freedom; and it was very 
well realised under Napoleon, whose name still has vitality enough 
to keep his feeble nephew in the presidential chair. In Germany, 
Freedom has chiefly had an University signification, and has meant 
unfetterred speculation and yearning towards National Unity. 
In Hungary, it meant the preservation of language and local 
customs, and was identical with pride of race. Propositions 
which tended to merge all minor nationalities into one great 
Hungarian nationality met with little support, except from the 
Magyar or dominant race, who would have given the least and 
received the most. In Italy was the same yearning for oneness 
that is found in Germany, but coupled with local jealousies of all 
kinds, and little aptitude for simultaneous action. We believe the 
experience of the last two years has done much to improve the 
defective ideas of all these nations; and the behaviour of the little 
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state of Hesse Cassell is a bright example of enlightened views, but 
few observers can see enough of popular progress in this respect to 
hope for either a peaceful or speedy solution of political difficul- 
ties. So long as the press is fettered, public meetings forbidden, 
and the spy system in full action, it is almost impossible to procure 
data that enable us to calculate whereabouts the public opinion of 
a Gespotically governed state really is, and revolution is not a well 
defined movement to secure the recognition of certain principles, 
so much as a wild, rough way of questioning the popular mind. So 
long as “ paternal governments ” preserve what they are pleased to 
term “order,” the national mind stagnates, we had almost said 
decomposes, and if it were not that occasional outbreaks sum- 
moned forth something like human thought and energy, we 
should in a few generations behold the realization of the old 
fable of men being changed into brutes. The civilized world still 
shudders with horror at the unbounded brutality and treachery of 
Austria, both in Italy and Hungary, but a very slight investization 
will show, that only as one great aggregate of crime can the 
Austrian Empire exist at all. In Italy the longer the date of 
Austrian rule, the greater has been her “ bloody scroll of wrongs,” 
and in Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland, the same holds true. 
It was no part of Metternich’s policy to amalgamate the various 
races into one great nation—unity of feeling would have led to 
freedom, and only by stimulating all possible antagonism between 
the component parts of the Empire could the Cabinet of 
Vienna expect to rule. The Hungarian war promised to be the 
means of breaking up the old fabric of iniquity, and set the several 
nations, now crushed into one tortured mass, at liberty to form 
their own institutions and develope their peculiar characteristics. 
Unfortunately Russia was allowed to interfere, and her savage 
power, co-operating with internal treachery, prevailed over the 
noblest effort for liberty that has been made in modern times. 
A word from England or France might have saved Hungary, 
and prevented tle torrents of blood that have already flowed, 
and that will hereafter flow, before a new and happier state of 
things will arise, but neither spake that word. France had 
revolutionized herself into a cowardly despotism, fit only to pro- 
claim falsehoods and re-instate the Pope; and England thought 
only of cotton and scrip, beheld her neighbour lying wounded 
in the dust, saw the assassin’s arm uplifted to strike, and canting 
about peace where there was no peace, behaved like the priest and 
levite, and passed by on the other side. A few glimpses of 
generous impulse in Palmerston’s foreign policy, afford the 
only redeeming traits in the paltry shuffling conduct which has 
characterized the whigs, in their term of office, and yet so 
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ignorant has been the mass of our population on continental 
affairs, that the re-aciioaary party in this country expected 
success, when they attacked the foreign minister for his conduct 
in the Finlay and Pacifico squabble. Subsequent investigation 
has fully confirmed the idea entertained by the liberals at the time, 
that the whole affair was a Cossack cabal against Palmerston, 
got up in the hope of making him give place to a minister, who 
would receive his inspiration from St. Petersburgh or Printing- 
house Square, and be always realy to diszrace his country by 
giving its support to tyranny all over the world. The plain 
truth of the Greek business was, that the Athenian ministry, 
under the advice of Russia and France, would not alow any 
justice to be done by the ordinary tribanals, to either Finlay or 
Pacifico, and year after year has made a stereotyped answer to 
all demands—that His Hellenic Majcsty’s sovernment would 
give the matter their best consideration. Fiom being an excuse 
for delay, this at last became an intentional insult, which made 
our government a laughing stock for the despotic Court of 
Russia, and for the re-aciionary Court of France. Meny shrewd 
observers say, that Otho and his ministers were not sorry to be 
coerced into behaving honestly, not from any particular love of 
right coaduct, but because they were glad to have en opportunity 
of acting in opposition to the will of Russia, whose endless and 
tyrannical interference they foand neither pleasant no: safe. As 
for the Greek people, the latest authentic accounts show that the 
blockade of the Pireeus has by no me:ns diminished our popu- 
larity in Athens; that stringent measure was not considered an 
act of warfare against the nation, but against its government, 
which with good reason it thoroughly detests. 

We have alluded to the Greek quarrel on account of its strong 
connexion with continental politics. The real quarrel of the 
absolutist governments and their abettors in this country with 
Palmerston, was, not that he desired a little justice for a couple of 
English subjects at Athens, but because he would not throw 
English influence entirely into the scale of despotism on the 
Continent. The Cossack, anti-Palmerston cabal siznally failed in 
involving the House of Lords in a disgrace, that, coupled with 
its conduct about the Irish franchise, has helped to set many 
thinking that reform need not be confined to the lower assembly. 

Beyond this, the Greek business has had the effect of stimulating 
an amount of attention to foreign affairs that promises to operate 
beneficially in controlling the future proceedings of the Cabinet. 
The people of Eng!and may rest assured that they cannot isolate 
themselves from the great family of nations, and that it is not in 
their power to preserve peaceful relations with other countries 
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merely by Exeter Hall speeches and reduction of armaments. 
A sweeping reform of the mass of abuses and corruption that 
belong to our army and navy administration is absolutely neces- 
sary; both to relieve industry from its heavy burdens, and to 
promote the efficiency of those services, but nothing will tend to 
preserve the peace of Europe so much as an intelligent examina- 
tion of the probable causes of war. Europe is almost Cossack, 
according to the worst of Napoleon’s prophetic alternatives, and 
in these days of railroads, scientific discovery, and mental excite- 
ment, the only basis of permanent peace is that of Christian 
Democracy, with its ennobling tendencies and firm repression of 
the anarchical vices of red monarchy and red republicanism. 

We know of no better mode of forming jusé anticipations of 
the future, than an accurate examination of the causes now in 
operation. Foremost amongst these causes now silently working 
to produce future change, is the condition of mind excited by the 
great leaders of the revolutionary movements. The works whose 
names stand at the head of this article help us much in estimating 
the character of many popular chiefs; and when we see the noble 
sentiments, the utterance of which rallied around them so much 
of popular enthusiasm, and mark the self-denial and justice of 
their conduct, we are not only led to a high admiration of such 
men as Kossuth and Mazzini, but we perceive also that those 
nations who elevated and obeyed such noble and worthy leaders, 
notwithstanding their inaccuracy of practical conceptioa, must 
contain in themselves the true seeds of liberty—ihe germs of 
future triumph. Mazzini may be an exile in England, and 
Kossuth may languish in a Turkish swamp, but, though cast 
down, they are not really beaten ; they have kindled a holy fame 
that no Austrian or Cossack hoof can finally trample out; their 
Virtues and sufferings have enshrined them in the hearts of their 
nations, and their very names are a terror to the tyrants on their 
thrones. It is a shame and a disgrace to Europe that Kossuth 
should be allowed to be murdered by inches by the red Emperors 
of Austria and Russia. Keeping him in an unhealthy climate 
involves no less than the guilt of slow assassination. What an 
outery the reactionary press made because an infuriated mob 
committed a murder in a moment oi frenzy, and how approvingly 
that press looks on at the deliverate and slow assassination of the 
noblest patriot of modern times! The Turks say to Kossuth and 
his companions,—* We should be delighted to follow the prin- 
ciples of the Koran, and show all honour to your worth, but the 
Christian Emperors compel us to treat you with injustice :” and 
too many Christian people help the Christian Emperors in their 
heathen abominations. 
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The enemies of liberty have, from the commencement of the 
revolutionary movements, sought every occasion for heaping the 
most malignant falsehoods upon the characters of the patriot 
chiefs, and it is only by the continued publication of books 
relating to the matter, seconding the efforts of a few honest 
newspapers, that the public is beginning to take sound views. 
The more intelligent portion of the working classes have fora 
long while past availed themselves of every opportunity of 
obtaining correct information, both from the few sources of 
instruction left open to them by our abominable taxes on 
knowledge, and also, from personal intercourse with the poor 
emigrants ; and when Haynau had the unpleasant adventure which 
gained him the sobriquet of “ Marshal Dustbin,” those people 
who supposed that Barclay’s men were instigated by persons in 
better condition, were very much mistaken. The working men 
of London were much interested in the Hungarian struggle: and 
we ourselves knew an instance in which a body of respectable 
mechanics came to a resolution not to frequent a certain public 
house if the landlord continued to take in a paper that was con- 
stantly vilifying the popular cause abroad. It is the middle 
classes of England who, with few exceptions, have shown the 
most unaccountable apathy and ignorance; but this state of 
things is now being gradually cured by popular publications. 
Perhaps none of these works is so well calculated to produce a 
strong and lasting impression as Mazzini’s ‘ Royaity and Repub- 
licanism in Italy ;? and when it is considered that the author is a 
foreigner, any reader of taste will be doubly struck with the 
force and beauty of the style, which would have done credit to 
the best native writers we possess. 

Mazzini shows, by clear and forcible arguments, that liberty in 
Italy must assume the republican form. Royalty and the Empire 
have proved either hateful, contemptible, or at least incapable, 
and there are no materials out of which to make an aristocratic 
body at all resembling in respectability our English peerage. It 
is not now our purpose to recapitulate the external events of the 
Italian struggle, or to follow Mazzini through his masterly exposure 
of thé French intervention. We wish to lay before our readers 
specimens of the tone he endeavoured to excite, avd the means 
he employed. We prefer quoting entire the magnificent address 
delivered to the National Association, on the occasion of a solemn 
commemoration of the anniversary of the death of the Brothers 
Bandiera, who, our readers will recollect, were in all probability 
sacrificed by the disgraceful opening of Mazzini’s Ictters at our 
post-office, for the purpose of enabling our government to act as 
spies for the Austrian cabinet. This affair left an impression 
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which should never be allowed to be effaced, and was memorable 
for the dictum of that noble minded English Judge, Lord 
Denman, “that opening letters was a practice akin to picking 
pockets.” 


“TO THE MEMORY OF THE MARTYRS OF COSENZA, 
25TH JULY, 1844. 


“THE subjoined address was delivered by Signor Mazzini, at Milan, 
on the 25th of July, 1848, at the request of the ‘ National Associ- 
ation,’ on the occasion of a solemn commemoration of the death of the 
Brothers Bandiera :— 

“When I was commissioned by you, young men, to proffer, in this 
temple, a few words consecrated to the memory of the brothers Ban- 
diera and their fellow martyrs at Cosenza, I thought that some one of 
those; who heard me, might, perhaps exclaim, with noble indignation, 
‘Why thus lament over the dead? The martyrs of liberty are only 
worthily honored by winning the battle they have begun ; Cosenza, 
the land where they fell, is enslaved ; Venice, the city of their birth, 
is begirt with strangers. Let us emancipate them, and until that 
moment, let no words pass our lips save those of war.’ 

“ But another thought arose, and suggested to me,—Why have we 
not conquered ? Why is it, that whilst they fight for independence in the 
north of Italy, liberty is perishing in the south ? Why is it, that a war 
which should have sprung to the Alps, with the bound of a lion, has 
dragged itself along for four months, with the slow uncertain motion 
of the scorpion surrounded by the circle of fire? How has the rapid 
and powerful intuition of a people newly arisen to life, been converted 
into the weary, helpless effort of the sick man, turning from side to 
side ? Ah! had we allarisen in the sanctity of the idea for which our 
martyrs died; had the holy standard of their faith preceded our 
youth to battle ; had we reached that unity of life which was in them 
so powerful, and made of our every thought an action, and of our 
every action a thought; had we devoutly gathered up their last 
words in our hearts, and learned from them that liberty and indepen- 
dence are one ; that God and the people, country, and humanity are 
the two inseparable terms of the device of every people striving to 
become a nation; that Italy can only exist, one and holy, in the 
equality and love of all her children, great in the worship of the 
eternal truth, and consecrated to a lofty mission, a moral priesthood 
among the people of Europe—we should not now have war but vic- 
tory ! Cosenza would not be compelled to venerate the memery of 
her martyrs in secret, nor Venice be restrained from honouring them 
with a monument; and we, here gathered together, might gladly 
invoke those sacred names, without uncertainty as to our future des- 
tiny, or a cloud of sadness on our brows, and might say to those 
precursor souls, ‘Iejoice, for your spirit is incarnate in your brethren, 
and they are worthy of you.’ 
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“ The idea which they worshipped, young men, does not as yet shine 
forth in its full purity and integrity upon your banner. The sublime 
programme which the dying bequeathed to the rising Italian generation 
is yours, but mutilated, broken up into fragments by the false doc- 
trines which, elsewhere overthrown, have taken refuge amongst us. 

“ Tlook around, and [see the struggles of desperate populations, an 
alternation of generous rage and of unworthy repose, of shouts for 
freedom and of our formule of servitude, throughout all parts of our 
Peninsula ; but the heart of the country, where is it ? 

“What unity is there in this unequal and manifold movement ? 
Where is the Word that should dominate the hundred divers and op- 
posing counsels which mislead or seduce the multitude? I hear 
words usurping the national omnipotence—‘ the Italy of the North— 
the League of the States—federative compacts between Princes, 
But Ivar, where is it? Where is the common country, the country 
which the Bandiera hailed as thrice initiator of a new era of European 
civilization ? 

*‘ Intoxicated with our first victories, improvident for the future, we 
forgot the idea revealed by God to those who suffer ; and God has 
punished our forgetfulness by deferring our triumph. The Italian 
movement, my brethren, is, by decree of Providence, that of Europe. 
We arise to give a pledge of moral progress to the European world. 
But neither political fictions, nor dynastic aggrandizements, nor 
theories of expediency, can transform or renovate the life of the 
peoples. Humanity lives and moves through faith ; great principles 
are the guiding stars of Europe towards the future. 

“Let us turn to the graves of our martyrs, and ask from the inspi- 
ration of those who died for us all, the secret of victory in the adora- 
tion of a principle of faith. The Angel of Martyrdom and the Angel 
of Victory are brothers ; but the one looks up to heaven, the other 
looks down to earth ; and it is only, when from epoch to epoch, their 
eyes meet between earth and heaven, that creation is embellished with 
a new life, and a people arises, evangelist or prophet, from the cradle 
or the tomb. 

“T will now, young men, sum up to you in a few words, the faith 
of our martyrs ; their external life is known to you all, it is now 
matter of history, I need not recall it to you. 

“The faith of the brothers Bandeira, which was and is our own, 
was based upon a few simple incontrovertible truths, which few in- 
deed venture to declare false, but which are, nevertheless, forgotten or 
betrayed by most. 

“God and the people. God at the summit of the social edifice ; 
the people, the universality of our brethren, at the base. God, the 
Father and Educator ; the people, the progressive interpreter of his 
law. 

“ No true society can exist without a common belief, and a common 
aim. Religion declares the belief and the aim. Politics regulate 
society in the practical realization of that belief, and prepare the 
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means of attaining that aim. Religion represents the principle ; 
politics the application. 

“ There is but one sun in heaven for all the earth. There is but 
one law for those who people the earth. It is alike the law of the 
human being, and the law of collective humanity. We are placed 
here below, not for the capricious exercise of our own individual 
faculties—faculties and liberty are the means and not the end—not to 
work out our own happiness upon earth; happiness can only be 
reached elsewhere, and there God works for us; but to consecrate 
our existence to the discovery of a portion of the Divine Law, to 
practise it as far as our individual faculties and circumstances allow, 
and to diffuse the knowledge and the love of it among our brethren. 
We are here below to endeavour fraternally to build up the unity of 
the human family, so that the day may come when it may represent 
a single sheepfold, with a single shepherd ; the Spirit of God, the law. 
To aid our search after truth, God has given to us tradition, the voice 
of anterior humanity, and the voice of our own conscience. Where- 
soever these accord, is truth ; wheresoever they are opposed, is error. 
To attain a harmony and consistency between the conscience of 
the individual and the conscience of humanity, no sacrifice is too 
great. Family, city, country, and humanity, are different spheres in 
which to exercise our activity, and our powers of sacrifice towards this 
great aim. God watches from above the inevitable progress of 
humanity, and from time to time he raises up the great in genius, in 
love, in thought, or in action, as priests of his truth, and guides to the 
multitude on their way. 

“These principles, indicated in their letters, in their proclamations, 
and in their conversation, with a profound consciousness of the 
mission entrusted by God to the individual and to humanity, were to 
Attilio and Emilio Bandiera, and their fellow martyrs, the guide and 
comfort of a weary life ; and, when men and circumstances had alike 
betrayed them, sustained them in death, in religious serenity and calm, 
and in the certainty of their immortal hopes in the future of Italy. 
The immense energy of their souls arose from the intense love which 
informed their faith. And could they now arise from the grave and 
speak to you, they would, believe me, address you, though with a 
power very different from that which is given to me, in counsel not 
unlike this which I now offer you. 

“Love! Love is the flight of the soul towards God, towards the 
great, the sublime, and the beautiful, which are the shadow of God 
upon earth. 

“ Love your family, the partner of your life, those around you ready 
to share your joys and sorrows, the dead who were dear to you, and 
to whom you weredear. But let your love be the love taught you by 
Dante and by us, the love of souls that aspire together ; and do not 
grovel on the earth in search of a felicity which it is not the 
destiny of the creature here to reach, do not yield to a delusion 
which would inevitably degrade you into egotism. To love, is to 
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promise, and to receive a promise for the future. God has given us 
love, that the weary soul may give and receive support upon the way 
of life. It is a flower which springs up upon the path of duty, but 
which cannot change its course. Purify, strengthen, and improve 
yourselves by loving. Ever act—even at the price of increasing her 
earthly trials—so that the sister soul united to your own may never 
need, here or elsewhere, to blush through you, or for you. The time 
will come, when from the height of a new life, embracing the whole 
past, and comprehending its secret, you will smile together at the 
sorrows you have endured, the trials you have overcome. 

“Love your country. Your country is the land where your parents 
sleep, where is spoken that language in which the chosen of your 
heart blushing whispered the first word of love ; it is the house that 
God has given you, that by striving to perfect yourselves therein, 
you may prepare to ascend to him. It is your name, your glory, your 
sign among the peoples. Give to it your thought, your counsel, your 
blood. Raise it up, great and beautiful, as foretold by our great men. 
And see that you leave it uncontaminated by any trace of falsehood 
or of servitude, unprofaned by dismemberment. Let it be one, as the 
thought of God.’ You are twenty-four millions of men, endowed with 
active, splendid faculties ; with a tradition of glory, the envy of the 
nations of Europe ; an immense future is before you—your eyes are 
raised to the loveliest heaven, and around you smiles the loveliest land 
in Europe ; you are encircled by the Alps and the sea, boundaries 
marked out by the finger of God for a people of giants. And you 
must be such or nothing. Let nota man of that twenty-four millions 
remain excluded from the fraternal bond which shall join you together 
—let not a look be raised to that heaven, which is not that of a free 
man. Let Rome be the ark of your redemption, the temple of your 
nation. Has she not twice been the temple of the destinies of Europe. 
In Rome two extinct worlds, the Pagan and the Papal, meet each 
other, like the double jewels of a diadem; and you must draw from 
thence a third world greater than the other two. From Rome, the 
Holy City—the City of Love, (Amor) the purest and wisest among 
you, elected by the vote, and strengthened by the inspiration of a 
whole people, shall give forth the fact that shall unite us in one, and 
represent us in the future alliance of the peoples. Until then you have 
no country, or you have it contaminated. 

**Love humanity. You can only ascertain your own mission from 
the aim placed by God before humanity at large. God has given you 
your country as cradle, humanity as mother, and you can only love 
your brethren of the cradle in loving your common mother. Beyond 
the Alps, beyond the sea are other peoples, now fighting or preparing 
to fight the holy fight of independence, of nationality, of liberty: other 
peoples striving by different routes to reach the same goal—improve- 
ment, association, and the foundation of an authority which shall put 
an end to moral anarchy, and link again earth to heaven, and which 
mankind may love and obey without remorse or shame. Unite with 
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them—they will unite with you. Do not invoke their aid where your 
single arm can suffice to conquer ; but say to them, that the hour will 
shortly sound for a terrible struggle between right and blind force, 
and that in that hour you will ever be found with those who have 
raised the same banner as yourselves. 

*“ And love, young men, love and reverence above every thing the 
Ideal. The Ideal is the word of God, superior to every country, 
superior to humanity ; it is the country of the spirit, the city of the 
soul, in which all are brethren who believe in the inviolability of 
thought, and in the dignity of our immortal soul ; and the baptism of 
this fraternity is martyrdom. From that high sphere spring the 
principles which alone can redeem the peoples. Arise for them! and 
not from impatience of suffering, or dread of evil. Anger, pride, am- 
bition, and the desire of material prosperity are arms common to the 
peoples and their oppressors; and even should you conquer with 
them to-day, you will fall again to-morrow; but principles belong to 
the peoples alone, and their oppressors can find no arms to oppose 
to them. Adore enthusiasm. Worship the dreams of the virgin soul, 
and the visions of early youth, for they are the perfume of Paradise, 
which the soul preserves in issuing from the hands of its Creator. 
Respect above all things your conscience ; have upon your lips the 
truth that God has placed in your hearts, and while working together 
in harmony in all that tends to the emancipation of our soil, even with 
those who differ from you, yet ever bear erect your own banner, and 
boldly promulgate your faith. 

“Such words, young men, would the martyrs of Cosenza have 
spoken, had they been living amongst you. And here, where, perhaps, 
invoked by our love, their holy spirits hover near us, I call upon you 
to gather them up in your hearts, and to make of them a treasure amid 
the storms that yet threaten you, but which with the name of our 
martyrs on your lips, and their faith in your hearts, you will 
overcome. 


“ God be with you, and bless Italy.” 


Now, we ask any rational being whether it is possible by 
such speeches as this—and it is a fair specimen of Mazzini’s 
eloquence—to rouse the enthusiasm and secure the confidence of 
selfish anarchical men, such as evil-minded people would make 
us believe the assertors of Italian liberty to have been. ‘ Royalty 
and Republicanism’ most clearly proves that the appeal made to 
the Italians was an appeal to lofty feelings, and noble qualities, and 
the conduct of the republicans to Carlo Alberto, as detailed by 
Mazzini, leaves no doubt of the moderation of their behaviour. 
Before the defence of Venice and admirable conduct of the 
Triumvirate and people of Rome, it was nowhere thought pos- 
sible that Italy could have evinced so much of the chivalrous 
spirit of its brighter days. It was believed that the iron of 
Austrian tyranny had so eaten into its soul, that it would not 
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support, but sacrifice, its most patriotic men. All honour to 
those admirable leaders by whom this unhappy belief has been 
destroyed! All honour to the heroic defenders of Venice! All 
honour to the wise and brave republicans of Rome! Vain is the 
expectation of bad men, that such lessons have been thrown 
away ; they have proved that Italy does contain the materials for 
its own regeneration, and this bright, but too brief blaze of 
liberty, has exhibited the weakness of its tyrants, the inherent 
strength of its people. That Italy is wiser and better for what 
it has summoned forth of noble life, we must believe; but still 
we look with anxiety to the future. In the end, we do not 
doubt the triumph of justice and popular right; but to know 
and use the proper occasions for the next movement, is a matter 
of extreme difficulty, and one in which it is easy to make most 
fatal mistakes. The high-souled appeals made by the patriot 
leaders of Italy to their fellow-countrymen closely resemble the 
speeches of Kossuth. In both cases we find a firm faith in the 
justice of their cause, and an intense religious earnestness that 
reminds us of the soldiers of the Commonwealth. The theo- 
logical ideas of course differ; those of Kossuth and Mazzini, so 
far as they are expressed, belong essentially to our own time, 
but religious feeling is permanent through all changes of intel- 
lectual thought, and that is exhibited as intensely by our 
modern patriots, as it was by the men, who, strong as they 
believed in the power of the Lord, put down the misguided 
chivalry that attempted to support the kingcraft of our first 
Charles. It is curious to contrast the spirit in which the con- 
tinental leaders called upon the people to support them, with 
that exhibited by most of the popular orators of our own 
country at the present day. In the former, we find an appeal 
to a high tone of feeling and to principles of eternal right, while 
in the latter, with a few honourable exceptions, little is to be 
discerned better than clever, business-like expediency, and argu- 
ments addressed to the breeches pocket. The continent greatly 
needs our practical common sense; but we must not suppose 
that, because happily for us the days of physical conflict are, as we 
trust, for ever past, that all development of progress can take place 
upon mere trading principles, or under the advocacy of men who 
keep shop with their political reputations. Max Schlesinger 
mentions a fact in Kossuth’s history that bears strong testimony 
to his integrity—the Austrian Government never attempted to 
bribe or buy him. Jellachich was won by a few soft words ap- 
pealing to his vanity. Speaking of the facile corruption of 
this man, Schlesinger says :— 

“ What a contrast to Kossuth! From the first moment when he 
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was hurried into public life, the character of Kossuth was stamped 
with such resolution that the policy of the Austrian cabinet never 
ventured an attempt to gain him over to their side. Prince Metternich, 
and his creatures in the Pressburg Diets,were, at other times, not chary 
of their means and appliances whenever they required to win over any 
distinguished persons to the cause of the government. But for Kos- 
suth, whose talents were justly appreciated, the dangerous power of 
whose integrity was practically recognised by the prosecutions against 
him, the great bird-snarer deemed it labour lost to spread his nets. 
No insidious tempter approached Kossuth: and this is even a greater 
proof of his integrity and incorruptible honour than if he had resisted 
the arts of temptation.” 


Kossuth was remarkable, long before the Hungarian war, for his 
magnificent powers of oratory, and to this may be attributed 
much of his success. Schlesinger remarks :— 


“Whilst some orators would enforce conviction by the strict logical 
consequence of their arguments, and others wish to transport their 
listeners by an overwhelming appeal to their feelings, Kossuth’s elo- 
quence consists in an alternation of effect and magnificent blending of 
the two systems. In this harmony lies the power of his oratory, and 
the certainty of its success.” 


This winning power of speech, was founded upon private 
virtues and mental qualities, that rendered him well worthy of 
a nation’s homage, and our author well observes— 


“ Whatever blame may be imputed to this remarkable man, no 
one has hitherto dared to attribute his actions to paltry or egotistic 
motives. He has invariably proved himself a true friend; and no 
mean spirit of revenge ever found access to his breast, or sprung up to 
choke the free growth of his great virtues. Most of his early friends 
have, at a later period, separated from him, either from a feeling of 
mere envy, from political conviction, a fear of following out the con- 
sequences of his policy, motives of safety, or the like. But his honest, 
upright character was such, that his most dishonest enemies have never 
dared to assail it, except by secret and side attacks. Let any man 
travel, at the present day, from one end of Hungary to the other, and 
he will convince himself, perhaps to his surprise, that there is but one 
voice, one feeling respecting Kossuth—in the town, on the landed 
estates of the nobility, and among the country people—all revere him 
as the greatest, the most true-hearted patriot... ... Kossuth will be 
worshipped as the martyr of his nation, without cross or gallows. 
He may pass his life quietly in exile—be it even in outward comfort— 
whilst his countrymen at home are beggared, starved, shot, and 
hanged ; yet no Magyar wil], in cool moments of reflection, charge 
Kossuth as the originator of the unspeakable misery that has befallen 
his country. ... . ‘God, in his mercy, be with him!’ These are the 
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words on the lips of every peasant in Hungary, since the disastrous 
termination of the struggle.” 

We fully believe the truth of this account, for it is confirmed 
in the most authentic manner by every trustworthy emigrant 
from, or traveller in that unhappy land. Kossuth was not a 
man accidentally thrown up by the revolution ; his patriotic con- 
duct had long marked him out as the leader of his nation, in 
what he and others vainly hoped, might have been a peaceable 
struggle against the corruption of Vienna. That part of his 
policy that has been most severely blamed by his friends, was 
his failure in conciliating the Wallacks and other races hostile 
to the Magyars. In Transylvania and adjacent districts, the 
Wallacks numbered about a million and a half, and as members of 
the Greek Church, had long been accessible to the machinations 
of the Russian Czar. Their warfare against the Magyars was 
characterized by the utmost brutality, and to this was owing the 
destruction of the Protestant College of Enyed, with its valuable 
Library and Museum, and the terrible slaughter of its inhabitants, 
who were driven into an adjacent lake. Kossuth made attempts 
to conciliate these people, and sent messengers to them, but under 
the advice of their fanatical leaders they were cruelly murdered. 
These circumstances seem not to have been known to Schlesinger, 
aud should be remembered in defence of Kossuth, when he is 
charged with neglecting proper attempts to win this savage race. 
Schlesinger with admirable intentions, was not and does not pro- 
fess to be informed of the whole transactions of the revolutionary 
war, and a careful reader will perceive where he is deficient. 
Bem’s splendid campaign in Transylvania, which was a master- 
piece of military genius,—he had not the means of doing jus- 
tice to, and indeed the whole transactions in that province, 
require another and equally good historian. It is remarkable 
that the least civilized races of Hungary were the chief oppo- 
nents of Kossuth, and Schlesinger gives fearful details of the 
cruelties of the Serbs, whose conduct was if possible worse than 
that of the Wallacks in Transylvania, It is easy to say that if 
Kossuth had been able to turn the hatred of centuries, which had 
existed amongst the different races of Hungary, into feelings of 
union and brotherhood, that the war, despite the barbarian hordes 
of Russia, would have been finally successful. We know full 
well that if the Croatians instead of being misled by Jellachich, 
had been prevailed upon by Kossuth to act in concert with the 
Magyars, that much more might have been accomplished, and 
we believe on good authority, that no one knew this sooner, or 
advised it earlier than Kossuth himself, but there were 
gigantic difficulties to be overcome, and intense hereditary pre- 
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judices to be overturned, and that not by those slow and silent 
processes that are most efficient, but by rapid means operating 
at a most unfavourable time. We have already adverted to the in- 
tense nationality which prevails in the Hungarian idea of freedom, 
and this is not the case only with the Magyar race. Now that all 
parties can look with comparative calmness at the late scenes of 
strife, bitter are the regrets that any minor differences should 
have prevented them from making common cause against the 
common foe, and that unity of feeling which Kossuth laboured to 
produce, and did produce, to an extent that could never have 
been anticipated, exists now, toa far greater degree, than at any 
previous period of Hungarian history. If Kossuth and his 
gallant companions are judged, not by what they failed to ac- 
complish, but by what they did achieve, under circumstances of 
unparalleled difficulty, very high indeed will their names stand 
blazoned on the scroll of fame. Besides who knows yet what they 
have done? Who can calculate the measure of the good seed which 
they have sown on fertile ground, and which in due time will 
bring forth abundant fruit ? . 

In some stages of society a despotism may be chivalrous, be 
based upon some nobility, and enshrine some virtue in its body, 
but in our age, in modern Europe, it must be in its very 
essence a lie, and in its action a crime. Among the misguided 
followers of Jellachich were a great many who put faith in 
Austrian promises, but who have long since been painfully 
taught, by the bitter lessons of experience, that the Austrian 
Court can no more act with moderation and honour than the 
Ethiopian can change his skin or the leopard his spots. That 
wretched monument of human weakness and depravity dares not 
advance ; it feels that progress is suicide, improvement annihila- 
tion, and it is hurried on as if under the influence of overwhelming 
fate towards some dreadful avenging catastrophe, which the 
spirits of retribution have prepared. It remains for future gene- 
rations, with the whole drama before them, to study its entire 
lessons and perceive its full moral, but enough is visible to our 
eye to teach the paramount duty of bestowing everywhere the 
most fostering encouragement upon every spark of constitutional 
liberty, whenever it may be kindled. There is only safety in 
progress—the most advanced nation should still press forward in 
the race, and never neglect the Christian duty of assisting less 
favoured people in their onward march. From the oneness of 
humanity, that doctrine of divinest truth, it follows that evil can 
nowhere be suffered or wrong perpetrated, that does not affect 
the whole family of man. Slowly this may be perceived, slowly 
it may operate, but it is no less true, that national crimes, 
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whether of omission or commission, entail retributive punish- 
ment, than that the evil deeds of individuals will sooner or later 
bring about an evil reward. International duties are as yet feebly 
acted upon and feebly understood. They are founded upon 
chapters of the Eternal Gospel of the world’s religion, that the 
routine priests of mechanical churches seldom preach, but God 
is not without a witness, for in every land, from time to time, 
are raised up true prophets, endued with a genuine inspiration, 
able to call upon the human heart in accents of resistless power, 
and forced by the intense truth and earnestness of their own 
spirits to denounce Heaven’s judgments against all falsehood 
and oppression. Would any one know, whether a popular 
movement will prevail in theend, and whether it has the germ of 
real vitality in it, let him ascertain if it is religious. All really 
successful movements have universally possessed this character ; 
and a strong faith in man and his progressive destiny, under the 
smile of Heaven, broadly characterizes the great leaders of Italy 
and Hungary. 

We have already compared the modern patriots with our own 
great leaders of the Commonwealth, and it is remarkable to 
trace the coincidences between Hungarian and English history ; 
both‘countries established constitutions about the same time, both 
have been distinguished for indomitable personal independence, 
and as our own really glorious revolution began upon strictly 
legal principles, so did Kossuth rest his cause upon legal grounds, 
and only when absolutely compelled by the treachery of Austria, 
as our Parliament was by the treachery of Charles, did he have 


recourse to arms. Schlesinger notices this trait in his character 
thus :— 


“ After his first attempt to transform the country by a moral revo- 
lution into a new state, adapted to the times, had been frustrated by 
themachinations of Austria, and physical power had been summoned to 
the field of battle, he still continued to employ the weapons of legal 
resistance in the hope of sparing his nation the alarming word 
‘Revolution.’ Thus it was, that in his Parliamentary speeches, in 
conferences with friends and statesmen, no word was so constantly on 
his lips as ¢orvényesen, that is legal. His belief in the possibility of 
effecting a revolution on the ground of legality, and his confidence in 
the power of his nation in fighting out their battle, never forsook him 
even when the Russians invaded the country.” 


The weak point of Kossuth’s administration, was his hesitation 
in taking the offensive against Gérgey. Both Schlesinger and 
Madame Beck confirm the bad opinion of the character of this 
remarkable man, that most liberals have felt inclined to entertain 
since his treacherous alliance with the Russians.) Madame Beck 
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has given some excellent sketches of many of the leading men, 
Gérgey among the rest, but her book is too much made up of 
mere camp gossip, not always very discriminatingly digested, to be 
a safe guide for the formation of opinions on many subjects of 
importance.* Madame Beck speaks of Gérgey’s inordinate vanity 
and jealous disposition as the clue to his bad conduct, and in this 
we think she is right. 

“ Goérgey,” she remarks, “received all his promotion through the in- 
fluence of Kossuth.” This is certainly true, and she adds, in another 
place, “ Gérgey hated Kossuth with bitterness tae more deadly because 
it was unreasonable ; this was beyond all question, it was a well- 
known fact. This hatred furnishes the clue to all his proceedings ; 
it first blinded him to the splendid merits of the President, then led 
him astray after vain fancies of his own, and at length suggested 
treason against his fatherland, his friends, and his brothers in arms.” 


If Kossuth had fairly met this danger when it was first apparent, 
and removed the intended traitor by a prompt military execution, 
it is possible that the Hungarian cause might have been still 
triumphant. It is probable that Kossuth’s failing in this matter 
arose from that strong feeling of legality which, together with 
great kindness of disposition, peculiarly distinguished him. No 
reasonable man could have trusted Gérgey long before his last 
great act of treason, but legal proof of guilt was not apparent ; for 
this Kossuth probably waited. Some valuable materials for esti- 
mating the character of Gdrgey are given in the appendix to 
Schlesinger’s excellent work ; but it is impossible to take any view 
of his conduct, or its effect on the war, that can place him in the 
position of our own Monk. However absurd and degraded the 
national feeling had become, to tolerate the idea of a second 
Charles after the magnificent rule of Cromwell, the English nation 
did sympathize with the restoration; but the Hungarian nation 
has not sympathized with Gérgey’s treachery and its results; and 
this patent fact must not be overlooked in estimating the future 
conduct of their country. 

Another important element in this calculation is the undoubted 
gain of the peasantry by the abolition of many feudal arrangements 
that pressed hardly upon them, and which the Austrians have 
not dared to restore. Their position and mode of life must be 





* Madame Beck deserves great praise, in common with numbers of her 


countrywomen, for her patriotic, and, we may add, heroic exertions during 
the war. Her adventures are extremely well told, and we mean no more in 
the above remarks than to caution readers against too readily adopting all her 
opinions. She was in a position to know much, and her book will prove 
valuable to the future historian of the period, but many things must be brought 
to light before the policy of the revolutionary leaders can be fairly estimated. 
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understood in order to estimate the probable effects of the late 
disasters upon the part that they will hereafter play. Schlesinger 
gives the following animated and valuable description of them :— 


“The rich black soil of Hungary is the light side of the country. 
The peasant who calls a field his property, is more the usufructuary than 
the cultivator. He neither ploughs nor reaps, nor does he eat his 
bread in the sweat of his brow. In spring, large troops of Slovack 
and Moravian peasants come into the country and cultivate his land 
for hire; in the autumn, they reap his corn. The most that the 
Magyar does, is to ride out with his children in the morning, and in 
the cool of the evening, to look at his field and smoke his pipe in the 
shade of the maize. In the winter he lives on the produce of his 
swine : there is no want of bread on the table, nor of wood in the 
immense stove ; the tobacco plant flowers in the little garden in front 
of his house door, and the tendrils of the vine climb in at the window. 
What great mischief can we do to such a man? If his cottage is 
burnt down, he only goes away for a time, with his wife and children ; 
his horse follows him, faithful as a dog, and if his field lies fallow for a 
year, it will only be more fertile the next. 

“In such a state of things, a Landsturm is easily called out, when- 
ever any leading men, commanding general esteem in the country, 
have the power of exciting the peasantry. For the Magyar, in spite 
of his indolence, possesses a lively temperament, and at the same time, 
the power and will to measure his strength with the enemy. The 
ancient Turkish wars still live in the songs and legends of the people; 
a great name only is required to call forth the enthusiasm associated 
with these recollections, and Kossuth’s name was known and honoured 
in the most remote and lowly hut of the Puszta.” 


There is much in this description of the Hungarian peasant 
that will remind the English reader of old times in his own land, 
’ especially the great importance of grain, which in Hungary, and 

as formerly with us, constituted such an important article of 
wealth. The swineherd of Hungary is an important person, 
although, like his namesake in old English times, exposed to 
great hardships and roughly treated. 


“The Kanasz,” says Schlesinger, “is a swineherd, whose occupa- 
tion, everywhere unpoetical and dirty, is doubly troublesome and dirty 
in Hungary. Large droves of pigs migrate annually into the latter 
country from Servia, where they live in a half wild state. In Hun- 
gary they fatten in the extensive oak forests, and are sent to market 
in the large towns—even to Vienna, and still further. The task of 
driving the animals is shared by the Kanasz, (several of whom have 
to attend each drove), his dog, and his ass. The jackass heads the 
drove, bearing a large bell round his neck like the bell-wethers of a 
flock, and carrying the provisions of his master on his back. The dogs, 
of a handsome and strong race, called the white Hungarian wolf-dog, 
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run incessantly round and round the drove, and keep the pigs together. 
Whenever the Kanasz wishes to rest, he makes a signal to the dogs, 
when they fasten upon the ears of the jackass, so that he can proceed 
no further, but stands there with his uncomfortable ear-drops and woe- 
begone face, a veritable picture of misery.” 


The Kanasz carries a hatchet with a long handle, which is 
called fokos, and 


“ When he desires to pick out and slaughter one of his hogs, either 
for his own use or for sale, the attempt would be attended with danger 
in the half savage state of these animals, without such a weapon. 
The fokos here assists him, which he flings with such force and pre- 
cision that the sharp iron strikes exactly into the frontal bone of the 
animal he has marked out ; the victim sinks on the earth without 
uttering a sound.” 


In the recent war this extraordinary weapon proved very fatal 
to the Austrian troops at from eighty to a hundred paces. Our 
readers will also remember the Csikos, who bear an analogous 
relation to horses that the Kanasz possesses to pigs, and whose 
remarkable whip, which in some respects resembles that used 
by our friends the Australian farmers, is thus described by 


Schlesinger :— 


“ This whip has a stout handle from one and a half to two feet long, 
and a cord which measures from eighteen to twenty-four feet in length. 
The cord is attached to a short iron chain fixed to the top of the 
handle by an iron ring. A large leaden button is fastened to the end 
of the cord, and similar smaller buttons are distributed along it at 
distances according to certain rules derived from experience, of which 
We are ignorant.” 

This formidable instrument can be used to strike the most 
deadly blow with the leaden button at its extremity, and made 
to twine firmly round any object, and hold it as securely as the 
well-known lasso of America. With it the Csikos catches the 
wild horses that roam in immense herds about the plains of 
Hungary ; and he found it quite as effective to kill or capture 
the enemies of his country. 

Upon men like these Hungarian peasants the late war can 
have no effects beneficial to Austria. They have been in their 
own persons able to rival the deeds of heroism for which their 
fathers were so famous; and now in every cottage, mingled with 
the spirit-stirring traditions of olden days, comes the recital of 
equally daring and more recent acts. If the defeat is thought 
of, it will be remembered that Austria alone was thoroughly and 
disgracefully beaten, and that even the united force of the two 
great despotisms would not have succeeded but for internal 
treachery. The brutal actions of the Austrian troops, and the 
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cowardly, treacherous malignity of such creaturesas Haynau, which 
had the full sanction of the Court, can excite in the minds 
of these men no fear, but only the most burning desire to avenge 
such atrocious wrongs. Past history shows the immense value 
to Austria, in a military point of view, of her Hungarian sub- 
jects. Again and again her empire would have passed away, 
had it not been saved by Hungary, and the constant reward 
has been insult, cruelty, and treachery. A certain class of 
politicians looked upon Austria as capable of balancing the 
power of Russia; from henceforth it is plain that it can only 
be a tool in the hands of the Autocrat. Hungary would have 
been, had Kossuth succeeded, a glorious barrier against Cos- 
sack barbarism, and a firm ally of England in support of Turkey; 
and the development of her resources under a free government 
would have opened to us a most valuable trade. All these ad- 
vantages are now lost, and will not be regained without a great 
sacrifice. It is not possible to suppose that Austria can exist 
much longer, and escape either war or revolution; and not- 
withstanding Exeter Hall, no English ministry could look on in 
peace, if Russia again invaded the more civilized parts of Europe 
to put freedom down. For our own safety we must encourage 
every constitutional development, and give such a timely and 
energetic moral support to the popular cause abroad, as may 
prevent the necessity of resorting to physical measures. Luckily 
for the world, there is no external machinery of priestcraft 
that deserves the name of an “universal church.” Popery is a 
joint tool of Austria and France; and Russia has a tool of its 
own in the Greek Church, besides a side interest in the Pope. 
All these governments look upon religion as Frederick the Great 
did when he said,* “ Religion is absolutely necessary to the well- 
being of a state; this is a maxim that any one would be a fool to 
dispute, and he is not an adroit King who allows his subjects to 
abuse it; nevertheless, he is not a wise King who himself has 
any religion at all.” Frederick goes on to explain, that if a 
monarch were religious, he could not commit crimes when they 
were profitable, but points out the convenience of appearing so. 
This is precisely the spirit in which the Courts of Russia and 
Austria are religious; and Pope and Patriarch with their 
respective subordinates are profitable servants to their seve- 
ral masters. These rival Churches fortunately divide their 





* «Les Matinées du Roi de Prusse,’ which are well worth attention, and 
have every appearance of being genuine. They have been recently published 
in French (in which they were written), in the ‘Courrier de |’Europe,’ and a 
translation appeared in the United Service Magazine of November last. 
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mischievous power, and as their interests often clash, they can 
effect less than if united. 

Russia is ceaselessly intriguing with the Sclavonic population 
of Austria, especially with that part that belongs to the Greek 
Church, and Louis Napoleon was obeying the dictates of St. 
Petersburgh and Vienna when he disgraced his own country by 
reinstating the Pope. The connection between spiritual and 
temporal tyranny is close and obvious, and a state church will 
always hold itself in readiness to do dirty work for a corrupt 
government. All the despotisms work the church machine 
incessantly, but, thanks to the progressive enlightenment of the 
people, it cannot be done safely; and in Austria and Italy the 
people are becoming fully alive to the real nature of the compact 
between their tyrants and their priests. Even the more super- 
stitious have had their faith terribly shaken, and seen the infal- 
lible successor of Peter—the especial image of God upon earth— 
ignominiously kicked out of his apostolical chair by his own 
children, and ignominiously kicked back again by a French 
army. Heaven had no thunders to hurl destruction at the impious 
republicans ; and neither virgin nor saints were in the clouds, 
arrayed in their best clothes, to give honour to his return. His 
exit and his restoration were both vulgar, common-place things, 
and the poor old man is forcibly held in his uncomfortable seat to 
do the work of his masters in Paris, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
burgh ; trembling, every inch of him, with fear, lest the whole 
machine should again be blown to shivers, and he himself be 
snuffed out like a candle that is no longer wanted because the 
daylightis come. The continental traveller looks in vain for any 
faith in these church contrivances that is likely to stand the 
shocks of the present day. The more educated men in Papist 
countries are deists or sceptics; the mass tickled with theatrical 
displays, and only the most ignorant unaware of the fact— 
that the whole thing is a great sham kept up for the purpose of 
impeding the advancement of justice and truth. After eloquently 
pointing out the spiritual death which long since happened to it, 
Mazzini adds :— 

“ And yet papacy still exists, although worn out and undermined 
on all sides, it exists, a pretext for the machinations of absolutist 
governments : a visible centre for cunning and incapability ; a loathsome 
symbol, but still keeping the field and disputing the ground to those 
who would lay there the foundations of another temple.” 


In another place he says, 

“Papacy is extinct, but religion is eternal ; papacy is only a form 
rendered antiquated and worn out by the idea that has undergone ‘a 
development, and which seeks to manifest itself.’ ” 
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And this idea will manifest itself in all the relations of life, and 
the world will have no peace until the principles of Christian 
democracy with their firm front of opposition against all 
anarchy, shall universally prevail. 

It is utterly impossible to conceive of Europe remaining long 
in its present state, crushed down by what are called “strong 
governments ;” that is, governments that can only manifest 
power by committing crime, and under the authority of kings 
and emperors, who mistake the gallows for a sceptre, and are 
never happy unless dabbling in the blood of their subjects. 
Much may have to be done by force to put these tremendous 
evils down, but every true friend of humanity should exert him- 
self to bring other powers into the field. In our own country, 
at the time when popular agitation was at its height, just before 
the passing of the Reform Bill, the Duke of Wellington was 
quite prepared with Scotch Greys, with rough ground swords, 
and such like means to bolster up the abuses of the state and put 
the people down—he was prepared to make the bank bristle 
with bayonets, and repel any attack upon it by armed bands, 
but men began to present cheques in undue profusion, and ask 
for gold in exchange for notes. Frightened directors told the 
Duke that the Bank could not stand the monetary siege for 
twenty-four hours longer, and the old soldier found that there 
were powers in society not dreamt of in his gunpowder philo- 
sophy, and he immediately saw that he must give way. 

Now, in any commercial country, similar means are in the 
hands of the people; and it would prove much cheaper for the 
citizens of Berlin and Vienna to fight with money than to fight 
with muskets. The existing state of Cossack anarchy is enor- 
mously expensive, and the credit of bad governments nowhere 
could stand a little financial shaking, and least of all in Austria, 
which, under the management of Russia, is now the European cen- 
tre of barbarismandcruelty. Apassiveresistancetotaxationsolong 
as constitutional rights are withheld, would be even more effectual 
than a victory in the battle-field; but it is unfortunately very 
difficult to excite enough enthusiasm in favour of such bloodless 
plans. But, whatever be the mode of resistance to oppression, 
we feel assured that Italy, like Hungary, will find in the noble 
conduct of her children during the late conflict a fertile source 
of confidence and hope; and France will probably be the first 
to experience some new changes, and again make another series 
of expensive trials to realise liberty by inadequate means; but 
the future prospects of Europe do not now depend so much upon 
this excitable people as in former days. The attitude of the 
Austrian states has now become the chief object of interest ; and 
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constitutional principles cannot thrive in any part of Germany 
so long as Austria remains as it now is. 

Any government that contemplated acting fairly by its 
subjects would immediately find a deadly enemy in the Court of 
Vienna, and it is too much to expect that any of the German 
princes should run such risk until some circumstance occurs that 
shakes the Austrian power. From amongst the kings and empe- 
rors experience would teach us that it is hopeless to look for aid ; 
the lesson which events are forcing upon humanity is, that men 
everywhere must help themselves. 

The looking for a man who shall be, in his own person, like 
Napoleon, the representative of a nation’s ideas and wants, is 
apparently futile. The new era of civilization demands a recog- 
nition of individual rights, and a respect for minorities as well as 
majorities that cannot be realized by the old means. “ Remem- 
ber,” says Mazzini, “ that religious principle has always presided 
over two-thirds of the revolutions of single people, and over all 
the great revolutions of humanity.” In our age, the religious 
principles which so manifest themselves, are those of human 
brotherhood and equality, not fanatically misinterpreted as in the 
first revolutionof France, but wisely and truthfully, as in the con- 
duct of Kossuth, or the Triumvirs at Rome. These principles will 
steadfastly march on; no military array can stop their course ; 
they will penetrate into every corner of Europe. When servile 
priests sing Te Deums for victories gained over a patriot army, 
many will give thanks to the Lord that the blood of martyrs is 
the seed of the Church; and when they hear the Austrian 
hymn, it will sound rank blasphemy unless it seem a prayer 
to heaven to save the Emperor, by a successful revolution, from 
being again an accomplice in such crimes as the murders at 
Brescia or at Arad.* The success of the revolutionists at Paris, 
and at Rome, was celebrated by the abolition of ‘capital punish- 
ment; the people in their triumph were just, moderate, and mer- 
ciful—the Emperors, in theirs, brutal, ferocious and malignant. 
The contrast cannot be forgotten, nor the injunction, to know a 
tree by its fruits—nor the prophecy, that “every tree that 
bringeth forth not good fruit shall be cut down and cast into 


*** Forty colonels were condemned to death at Arad; they were led out 
daily to see the bloody executions done Wp their comrades and friends ; they 


witnessed in this manner the murder of thirteen Hungarian generals ; eight 
days after they were themselves led out to execution, and after having suffered 
death in anticipation, their vile sentence was commuted to ten years’ imprison- 
ment in irons.”—Madame Beck. Speaking of the executions, Schlesinger says, 
“This terrible scene lasted from six until nine o’clock; for all, there were 
only one hangman and two assistants.” On the same day Batthyani was 
murdered by the Austrians at Pesth. 
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the fire.” In every land the question is asked, so worthily 
worded by the late Ebenezer Elliott, when he beheld the struggles 
for liberty, and everywhere the answer is the same. 


“When wilt thou save the people, 
Oh God of mercy, when ? 
Not kings and lords, but nations ; 
Not thrones and crowns, but men ! 
* * * * * * * 
Shall crime breed crime for ever, 
Strength aiding still the strong ? 
Is it thy will, O Father ! 
That man should toil for wrong ? 
No! say thy mountains, No! thy skies: 
Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs ascend instead of sighs. 
God save the people.”* 


This voice of the mountains and the skies finds its echo in 
the universal heart of man, and it is everywhere received as a 
truly Divine prophecy, every word of which shall surely be 
fulfilled. 





* This admirable poem has been set to magnificent music, by William 
Thorold Wood. It is called the ‘ People’s Anthem.’ It is mentioned among 
the miscellanous notices in the present number. 
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[* 1822, a French philosopher discovered the grand law of 
human progression, revealed it to applauding Paris, brought 
the history of all civilized nations to pronounce it infallible, and 
computed from it the future course of European society. The 
mind of man, we are assured by Auguste Comte, passes by in- 
variable necessity through three stages of development—the state 
of religion, or fiction; of metaphysics, or abstract thought; of 
science, or positive knowledge.* No change in this order, no 
return upon its steps, is possible: the shadow cannot retreat 
upon the dial, or the man return to the stature of the child. 
Every one who is not behind the age will tell you that he has 
outlived the theology of his infancy and the philosophy of his 
youth, to settle down on a physical belief in the ripeness of his 
powers. And so, too, the world, passing from myth to meta- 
physics, and from metaphysics to induction, begins with the 
Bible and ends with the ‘Cours de Philosophie Positive.’ To 
the schools of the prophets succeeds ‘ L’Ecole Polytechnique :? 
and our intellect, having surmounted the meridians of God and 
the Soul, culminates in the apprehension of material nature, 
Henceforth the problems so intensely attractive to speculation, 
and so variously answered by faith, retire from the field of 
thought. They have an interest, as in some sense the autobio- 





*Cours de Philosophie Positive. 1° Legon, p. 3, et seqq. 51° Legon, 
p- 653, et seqq. 
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graphy of an adolescent world: but they were never to return 
in living action upon the earth. 

In 1850, the most practical nation of Europe,—the nation in 
which the high priest of inductive science was chancellor nearly 
two centuries and a half ago,—where the law of gravitation, and 
the theory of the tides, and the aberration of light were demon- 
strated, the circulation of the blood discovered, the steam engine 
invented, the first railroad made—the nation of factories and ships 
—with instinct against all hypotheses, and impatience for every 
subtlety, signs requisitions about the grace of baptism, holds 
county meetings on the doctrine of apostolicity, demands leading 
articles on the remission of sins, and listens in crowded town- 
halls to the canon law and the Tridentine decrees. M. Comte’s 
law stands aghast. Since the memorable date of his discovery, 
the world must have been altered: he found it in its last stage ; 
it is now in its first: it had then for some ages emerged from 
the last trail of theology; it has now plunged again into the 
very nucleus of that nebulous light. The vaticinations of philo- 
sophy on human affairs are seldom more fortunate than studies 
in the Apocalypse; the pomp of discovery becomes ludicrous 
in the completeness of the frustration. In the present instance, 
this can be no just matter of surprise or regret; it was a bold, 
and by no means a cheerful presumption that mankind could 
never again feel an interest in those awful topics which have so 
long and deeply engaged their curiosity and affections. Were 
the prospect ever so inviting of such an advance into the maturity 
of reason, a shade of melancholy wonder would fall back on the 
long infancy of the race. We would not willingly, for the most 
brilliant promise of the future, be made utterly ashamed of the 
past. But if, as Comte’s law would persuade us, the whole 
career of religion on the earth is but the action of a nursery 
drama; if, until it is played out, the real business of this world 
cannot begin; if the energies displayed in it pursue illusions, 
and are barren as the tossing of the arms in dreams—with 
what sad eye must we look on the greater part of human 
history! The faith, which is the first cement of nations and 
source of law, is but the trick of nature’s police for cheating 
them into order. The poetry which issues from mythology 
and leads to history, springs from a root that bears no truth. 
The greatest revolutions the world has ever seen have broken 
forth from Jerusalem, from Mecca, from Wittenberg, to sweep 
over the earth without a meaning, and pass away. The old 
Hebrew race survives, testifying to nothing, but perfectly fulfil- 
ling its destiny by selling quills and buying old clothes. The 
Church of Rome, of all institutions the most august and durable, 
which crosses the chasm between ancient and modern times, and 
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theocean between the New and Old World; which hascost mankind 
more thought and treasure, and given them a more wonderful 
guidance than any earlier or later agency—has been but an 
empty presence, the richest pageant in the carnival of folly. All 
the thought and genius spent on questions of faith, and inspired 
by the sentiments of devotion, have been wasted and misapplied : 
they come down to us not for our help, but for our warning; and if 
we admire them, we catch no high contagion of wisdom. In short, 
if all the divinity, all the speculative philosophy, all the poetry 
and records of religion, are to be banished to the juvenile library 
of the world, what literature remains to be the heritage of its ma- 
turity? A theorywhich treats the “theological condition” of the 
human mind as one which is to be outgrown, exhibits history in 
the dreariest light, as a confused waste of unproductive activity 
and misguided faculty. We know of nothing to countenance such 
a contemptuous interpretation of the historical development of 
mankind; or to encourage the belief that the passions,which direct 
themselves on supernatural objects, have spent their force. Their 
partial and local decadence,—a phenomenon invariably marking 
not the advance but the decline of national life, has hitherto been 
succeeded by some wider renewal of their power. They have 
shown themselves capable of coexisting with the greatest vigour of 
intellect, the highest style of character, and the most various 
capacity for thought or for affairs. If we are amazed at the 
absurdities to which they sometimes commit themselves, we find 
a parallel in the superstitions of the dry reason ; and the devotee. 
who expects miracles from a saint’s bones, is not more credulous 
than the mesmerist, who undertakes to read a newspaper through 
a brick wall. If we complain of the dissensions produced by 
rival creeds, we are met by the more fatal disintegration effected 
.by sceptic egotism : and must confess that the disruption of grand 
masses of society, as at the Reformation, is less terrible than the 
silent dissolution of all moral and ideal cohesion. And however 
monstrous the crimes into which ecclesiastical passions betray 
men, they are after all less revolting than the loathsome atrocities 
of periods lost to all restraints of reverence ; and even the Papacy 
of the 14th and 15th centuries appears innocent, in comparison 
with the government of Asia and Greece under Alexander’s succes- 
sors, and of the Empire during the decline of Rome. We cannot 
admit that the theological turn of the present excitement in 
England betokens a retrograde course of civilization. 

A true British Protestant, whose notions of “ Popery” are 
limited to what he hears from an Evangelical curate or has seen 
at the opening of a Jesuit church, looks on the whole system as 
an obsolete mummery ; and no more believes that men of sense 
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can seriously adopt it, than that they will be converted to the 
practice of eating their dinner with a Chinaman’s chop-sticks 
instead of the knife and fork. He pictures to himself a number 
of celibate gentlemen, who glide through a sort of minuet by 
candle-light around the altar, and worship the creature instead 
of the Creator, and keep the ‘Bible out of everybody’s way, and 
make people easy about their sins: and he is positive that no 
one above a “ poor Irishman,” can fail to see through such non- 
sense. Few even of educated Englishmen have any suspicion of 
the depth and solidity of the Catholic dogma, its wide and various 
adaptation to wants ineffaceable from the human heart, its won- 
derful fusion of the supernatural into the natural life, its vast 
resources for a powerful hold upon the conscience. We doubt 
whether any single Reformed Church can present a theory of 
religion comparable with it in comprehensiveness, in logical 
coherence, in the well-guarded disposition of its parts. Into this 
interior view, however, the popular polemics neither give nor 
have the slightest insight: and hence it is a common error both 
to underrate the natural power of the Romish scheme, and to 
mistake the quarter in which it is most likely to be felt. It is 
not among the ignorant and vulgar, but among the intellectual 
and imaginative,—not by appeals to the senses in worship, but 
by consistency and subtlety of thought,—that in our days con- 
verts will be made to the ancient Church. We have receded far 
from the Reformation by length of time: the management of 
the controversy has degenerated : it has been debased by political 
passions, and turned upon the grossest external features of the 
case: and when a thoughtful man, accustomed to defer to his- 
torical authority, and competent to estimate moral theories as a 
whole, is led to penetrate beneath the surface, he is unprepared 
for the sight of so much speculative grandeur, and, if he have been 
a mere Anglican or Lutheran, is perhaps astonished into the con- 
clusion, that the elder system has the advantage in philosophy and 
antiquity alike. From this among other causes, we incline to 
think that the Roman Catholic reaction may proceed consider- 
ably further in this country ere it receives any effectual check. 
The academical training and the clerical teaching of the upper 
classes have not qualified them to resist it. At the other end of 
society there are large masses who cannot be considered inac- 
cessible to any missionary influence, affectionately and perse- 
veringly applied. Not all men, in a crowded community, are 
capable of the independence, the self-subsistence, without which 
Protestantism sinks into personal anarchy. The class of weak, 
dependent characters, that cannot stand alone in the struggle of 
life, are unprovided for in the modern system of the world. The 
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co-operative theorist tries to take them up. But somehow or 
other he is usually a man with whom, by a strange fatality, 
co-operation is impossible; intent on uniting all men, yet him- 
self not agreeing with any; with individuality so intense and 
exclusive, that it produces all the effect of intolerant self-will ; 
and thus the very plans which by his hypothesis are inevitable, 
are by his temper made impracticable. He appeals, however, and 
successfully, to the uneasiness felt by the feeble in the strife and 
pressure of the world: he fills the imagination with visions of 
repose and sympathy: he awakens the craving for unity and incor- 
poration in some vast and sustaining society. And whence is this 
desire, disappointed of its first promise, to obtain its satisfaction ? 
Is it impossible that it may accept proposals from the most ancient, 
the most august, the most gigantic organization which the 
world has ever seen?—that it may take refuge in a body which 
invests indigence with sanctity,—which cares for its members 
one by one,—which has a real past instead of a fancied future, 
and warms the mind with the colouring of rich traditions,— 
which, in providing for the poorest want of the moment, enrolls 
the disciple in a Commonwealth spread through all ages and 
both worlds? Whatever socialistic tendency may be diffused 
through the English mind is not unlikely, in spite of a promise 
diametrically opposite, to turn to the advantage of the Catholic 
cause. The middle classes of this country, and the foremost ranks 
of the artisans, have been so thoroughly cast in the Protestant 
mould, and so jealously vindicate their sturdy individuality, 
that no reaction from Rome will affect them with any feelings 
but of amazement and contempt. Still, in the peculiar combi- 
nations of the present period, materials enough exist in England 
for the successful operations of a well-equipped, devoted, and 
skilful priesthood : and if the prudence of Rome has failed her 
as to the manner of her recent advance, her true instinct has 
perhaps detected the right moment. It must be admitted that his 
Holiness has thoroughly puzzled the English people. It is not 
clear to them how they should comport themselves towards his 
pretensions. They have objections to arrogance at all times: 
and when an Italian Priest meddles with their national geo- 
graphy, disposes of their counties, draws lines around their 
cities, and fixing an admiring eye on the unfurnished cathedrals 
of Westminster and Beverley, supplies Bishops for their future 
adornment,—they feel inclined at least to let him know that 
they are here, and that England is not an unoccupied colony to 
be parcelled out among his flock. But they read Cardinal 
Wiseman’s Appeal; and hecome convinced that, if anything is 
amiss, it is their own fault; for that, apparently nothing has been 
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done beyond the fair scope of law. Then it is useless to be angry, 
unless they alter the law: yet to repent of what they did, 
with a purpose of justice, and in a temper of generous trust; 
to recall their deliberate concession of free religious develop- 
ment; to resume again the detestable policy of theologic legis- 
lation ; is a course which they would feel ashamed to contem- 
plate. Moreover, in such a course, it is equally difficult to know 
how to begin, and where to stop. To legislate about mere 
names and titles, apart from the functions they denote, would 
be a helpless expression of childish irritation: to prohibit the 
offices themselves would be to drive a wounding law into the in- 
terior structure of the RomanCatholic church. Were this admis- 
sible, what principle would remain to hinder the dissolution by law 
of the Methodist Conference, or the Free Church Synods? Yet even 
those who most clearly see the dangers of action at the present 
crisis, arrive regretfully, we think, at a conclusion im favour of 
entire inaction. An uneasy suspicion remains that a step made 
good by the papal hierarchy, introduces an unsound element into 
English life; that the case of the Roman Catholics, is not 
parallel with that of the modern Nonconformists ; and that, 
however we may ignore the red hat and the archiepiscopa! title, 
Dr. Wiseman continues after all something more to the state 
than a “ Dissenting minister.” These impressions, we think, 
are to a certain extent, wholesome and legitimate ; and may be 
at once justified and moderated by a glance at the theory and 
inherent action of the Roman church, especially in its co- 
existence with the state. 

All Protestant controversies turn upon questions of doctrine: 
all Protestant sects are marked off by some peculiarity of creed : 
and whoever, in the conscientious exercise of his private thought, 
approves of the distinctive peculiarity, thereby falls into mem- 
bership of the sect, which is but the voluntary concurrence of 
many individuals in the same confession. In the whole circle of 
Christian, or quasi-Christian doctrines, there is not a point, 
which has not been looked at by some believer or other, with 
such intensity as to grow incandescent before his mind,—to 
radiate a divine light upon him, and to be assumed as the centre 
of asystem. Like the astronomer intent on some suspected 
mystery in a star of inferior magnitude, he directs his soul,— 
turned by some special susceptibility into a powerful reflector,— 
towards one of the lesser lights in the great arch of faith, is 
dazzled by what the natural vision can scarce discern, and suffers 
even neighbouring objects to remain in shade, and whole con- 
stellations of truth to lie beyond his field of view. Each sect 
being thus the direct resultof some individuality, not even its own 
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members pretend, that its specialty is to be held up as an 
essential: they claim for it no other merit than that of re- 
covering some important position from unmerited neglect. At 
the period of the Reformation, indeed, a different feeling 
prevailed. It was then thought a very serious thing to separate 
from a previous communion, and constitute a new one; and 
nothing short of a difference in “fundamentals” was held 
as a justifying plea. But the process has been so often 
repeated, and, by protracted indulgence to individuality, the 
religious sympathies have grown so fastidious, that distinctions 
even more trivial, descending from conscience to opinion, and 
from opinion to taste, have become familiar as demarcations of 
worship. Hence, to the Protestant apprehension, denominations 
without end may co-exist within the wide embrace of Chris- 
tianity ; and provided the deviations do not run beyond certain 
ill-determined bounds, they involve no forfeiture of the Christian 
name. “ What do these people believe?” is the question of the 
passer-by, gs he sees the crowd streaming from the conventicle 
of some new sect or sectiuncle. Each nonconformist name 
suggests, to those who know its history, some particular tenet 
or turn of thought, of which it has undertaken the guardian- 
ship ;—Methodism, expounds the new birth; Calvinism, the 
irrevocable decrees; Quakerism, the influence of the Spirit; 
Lutheranism, the justification by faith. Now this inveterate habit 
of attending exclusively to doctrines, Protestants are apt to carry 
into their estimates of the Romish system. They put it down 
among the sects of Christendom, and judge it as they would 
Moravianism, or Presbyterianism. They accuse its worship of 
idolatry, and its creed of falsehood; they are offended by the 
apparent contrast with the simplicity of their own scriptural or 
rational scheme: and yield either to all the antipathies of in- 
tolerant zeal, or to the mild contempt of tolerant indifference. 
Both results are equally unwarranted. If Catholicism be a 
superstition, that is no reason for interfering with it by law. If 
it is not more a superstition than Methodism, that is no proof 
that it is as little dangerous. Whether its solution of questions of 
divinity be wiser or more foolish than that of the Protestant 
Confessions, is a matter with which the state has no concern. 
It may go astray on all the topics of the Thirty-nine Articles, — 
may blaspheme in its prayers to the “ Mother of God,’—may 
be idolatrous in the mass and pagan in the ritual; without 
justifying the slightest legislative check. Were it heretical as 
Antichrist, and false as the scarlet abomination, its career 
should run free of the Attorney-General. Englishmen enjoy,— 
as inseparable from freedom of conscience,—unlimited right of 
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error and delusion. There is (or recently was) an establishment 
near London for the adoration of the Vital Principle; where it 
is the most serious of crimes to eat beef, a deplorable infirmity 
to cut a cabbage, and the height of holiness to live on apples 
ripely dropping into the expectant aprons of devotees. The 
disciples of Mr. Holyoake undertake the propaganda of Atheism. 
The Book of Mormon succeeds among thousands in the North 
to all the honours of the Bible. And a nation which is wise 
enough to leave these things unmolested by coercive check, 
cannot abandon its forbearance in dealing with the confessional 
and the eucharistic sacrifice. If the Latter-day Saints may 
organis* their staff of “ Angels,’ and send them, in the name of 
Joe Smith, to baptise converted potters and believing house- 
maids in the waters of every large river; the Catholics cannot, 
on any charge of superstition, be denied their order of Bishops, 
for the supervision of their priesthood, and the governance of 
their faithful. After tolerating so much new nonsense, we have 
lost all plea for growing angry with the old. 

If then we had to deal simply with a form of Worship and 
theology, there would be no ground for distinguishing between 
the case of the Catholics and that of the Dissenters. And 
practically perhaps, in the actual condition of Europe, the 
question now in agitation might be permitted to rest there. 
But, in fairness to the Protestant feeling, it should never be 
forgotten that the Roman Catholic system presents a feature 
absent from every other variety of Nonconformity. It is not a 
RELIGION Only, but a poLity:—and this in a very peculiar sense. 
Other systems also,—as the Presbyterian,—include among their 
doctrines an opinion in favour of some particular church-govern- 
ment :—which opinion, however, professing to be derived from 
Scripture by use of private judgment, stands, in their case, on the 
same footing with every other article of their creed. You might 
differ from John Knox about Synods, without prejudice to your 
agreement in allelse. But with the Romish Church it is different. 
It is not that her religion contains a Polity: but that her Polity 
contains the whole religion. The truths she publishes exist only 
as in its keeping, and rest only on its guarantee : and if you invali- 
date it,they would vanish,like the promissory notes of a corporation 
whose charter was proved false. Christianity, in her view, is not 
a Doctrine, productive of institutions through spontaneous action 
on individual minds; but an Institution, the perpetual source of 
doctrine for individual obedience and trust. Revelation is not a 
mere communication of truth, not a transitory visit of heaven to 
earth, ascertained by human testimony, and fixed in historical 
records; but a continuous Incarnation of Deity, a permanent 
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Real Presence of the Infinite in certain selected persons and 
consecrated objects. The same Divine Epiphany which began 
with the person of the Saviour has never since abandoned the 
world: it exists, in all its awfulness and power, only embodied no 
longer in a redeeming individual but in a redeeming Church. 
The word of inspiration, the deed of miracle, the authority to 
condemn and to forgive, remain as when Christ taught in the 
temple, walked on the sea, denounced the Pharisee, and accepted 
the penitent. These functions, as exercised by him, were only 
in their incipient stage ; he came,—to exemplify them indeed, but 
chiefly to incorporate them in a Body which should hold and 
transmit them to the end of time. From his person they passed 
to the College of the Twelve, under the headship of Peter; and 
thence, in perpetual Apostleship, to the Bishops and Pastors, 
ordained through legitimate hands,for the governance of disciples. 
These officers are the sole depositories, the authorized trustees, of 
Divine grace; whose decision, whether they open or shut the gate 
of mercy, is registered in heaven and is without appeal. Not that 
they can play with this power, and dispose of it by arbitrary 
will. The media through which it is to flow have been divinely 
appointed: its channels are limited to certain physical sub- 
stances and bodily acts or postures, selected at first hand for the 
purpose :—water at one time, bread at another, oil at a third, 
handling of the head at a fourth. But the infusion of the 
supernatural efficacy into these “ alvei” depends on an act of the 
appointed official; through whom alone the divine matter,—no 
longer choked up,—can have free currency into the persons of 
believers. To this inheritance of Miracle is added a stewardship 
of Inspiration. The Episcopate is Keeper of the Christian 
Records: and as those records are only the first germ of an 
undeveloped revelation, with the same body is left the exclusive 
power of unfolding their significance, and directing the growth 
and expansion of their ever fertile principles. Whatever inter- 
pretation the hierarchy may put upon the Scriptures, whatever 
doctrine or discipline they may announce as agreeable with the 
mind of God, must be accepted as infallible and authoritative. 
The same Spirit of absolute Truth which spoke in the living 
voice of Christ, which guided the pen of Evangelists, still pro- 
longs itself in the thought and counsels of bishops, and renders 
their collective decisions binding as divine oracles. The people 
who form the obedient mass of the Catholic Body are not without 
a share of this miraculous light in the soul; not indeed for the 
discernment of any new truth, but for the apprehension of the old. 
The moment the disciple is incorporated in the Church, faith 
bursts into sight: he passes from opinion into knowledge: he 
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perceives the objects of his worship, and the truth of his creed, 
with more than the certainty of sense: and as he bows before 
the altar, or commits himself to the “ Mother of God,” the Real 
Presence and the invisible world are as immediately with him as 
the Breviary and the Crucifix. Through the whole Catholic 
atmosphere is diffused a preternatural medium of clairvoyance, 
which at every touch of its ritual vibrates into activity, and 
opens to adoring view mysteries hid from minds without.* 

Now, with the spiritual aspects of this theory we are not here 
concerned. Reason has no jurisdiction over the inspiration that 
transcends it. But there is a humbler task to which the com- 
mon intellect is not incompetent. We may plant this system 
in a political community, set it down beside the state, imagine 
it surrounded by families, and schools, and municipalities, and 
parliaments, by the prison and the court of justice ; within the 
shadow of law and in the presence of sovereignty : and we may 
ask, how it will work amid these august symbols of a nation’s 
life, how adjust itself in relation to them? Will it leave them 
to their free development? Can it tranquilly coexist with them, 
and be content to see them occupy the scope which English 
traditions and English usage have secured for them? We are 
convinced it cannot; that every step it may make is an en- 
croachment upon wholesome liberty; that it is innocent only 
where it is insignificant, and where it is ascendant will neither 
part with power, nor use it well; and that it must needs raise 
to the highest pitch the common vice of tyrannies and of de- 
mocracies—the relentless crushing of minorities. 

For what is this scheme but an organised and undying at- 
tempt to establish a theocracy? The Church is not only a 
heaven-appointed polity, but an imperishable incarnation of 
the Personal Deity; the Episcopate is the head-office of his 
supernatural administration ; the sacraments, his occasions of 
audience and union with his subjects; the priests, the ministers 
of his court, the directors of its ceremonial, the channel of 
every petition and every reply. On what terms can the mere 
secular state live with such acompanion? Those who wield the 
sceptre of the Most High will pay small heed to the baton of 
the constable. Where the Almighty reigns, what room will 
there be for the police magistrate?—and where Omniscience 
directs, for debates in parliament? What natural function can 
fail to undergo eclipse, where the mystic shadow of the super- 
natural traverses the air? True, the Catholic declares his belief 





* Adequate authority for these statements will be found in Dr. Moehler’s 
Symbolism, part i. chap. v. and in Newman’s Lectures, iii. p. 66, and Lect. 
ix. passim. 
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in a sort of divine right vested in the civil government, and 
adopts the language of St. Paul, that “the powers that be are 
ordained of God ;” and, on the strength of this, often professes 
a loyalty even more profuse than accords with the taste of a people 
who at times have had to uphold iaw against kingship. So, in 
truth, this doctrine of the state is not so lofty as it looks; for 
while Government and the Church are both called divine, the 
one is referred to the God of nature, the other to the God of 
grace; the one is the old mechanism of heathen corruption, the 
other the new economy of heavenly redemption; the one is for 
the coercion of enemies to the kingdom of Christ, the other for 
the guidance of friends; and who are enemies, who friends, the 
Church alone can tell. The result is inevitable. The civil 
power, however extolled as similar in origin and anterior in 
date, is treated after all as subordinate in authority, and 
bound to place itself and its sword at the disposal of the 
ecclesiastical order. Its highest honour and perfection is to 
play the part of censor and avenger, jailor and executioner, for 
the offended sacerdotal sanctities. Its province is to do the rough 
work, to undertake the odious necessities, which saintly hearts 
are too tender to behold, and saintly hands too clean to touch. 
Spiritual men cannot work at the forge and rivet chains, but 
only point to the limbs that are to bear them; they cannot teach 
sword exercise, but only name the crusade where it might serve 
a holy end; they are unacquainted with worldly finance, but can 
mention to the magistrate what sum would be useful, and medi- 
tate within themselves the purposes to which it shall be applied. 
Where the theocratic pretension prevails, it is idle to suppose 
that another supreme jurisdiction, resting on a mere human 
basis, can peaceably coexist with it. Professedly destitute of 
divine direction, undefended from passion and error, how can 
the inferior function sustain itself against the boundless grasp 
and grandeur of the superior? Well is it called in the language 
of ecclesiastics, the secular “arm.” As surely as the body 
obeys the mind, and the nimble ‘hand or heavy fist follows the 
keenness of thought or the shock of rage, must the temporal 
power, in every sacerdotal state, sink into the mere instrument 
of spiritual subtlety and anointed indignation. In proportion as 
it assumes a truly independent action, and insists on the supre- 
macy of law, the Church considers itself injured, complains of 
the arrogance of the princes of this world, and puts on that air 
of hurt innocence which is the favourite disguise of the intensest 
pride. Hear, for instance, the affecting statement by Father 
Newman, of the hard lot of the true Church, from the disturbing 
vicinity of the State. 
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“ The church is a sovereign and self-sustaining power, in the same 
sense in which any temporal state issuch. She is sufficient for her- 
self ; she is absolutely independent in her own sphere; she has irrespon- 
sible control over her subjects in religious matters ; she makes laws 
for them of her own authority, and enforces obedience on them as the 
tenure of their membership in her communion. And you know, in the 
next place, that the very people who are her subjects, are, in another 
relation the state’s subjects, and that those very matters which, in one 
aspect, are spiritual, in another are secular. The very same persons 
and the very same things belong to two supreme jurisdictions at once, 
so that the Church cannot issue any order but it affects the persons 
and the things of the State, nor can the State issue any order without 
its affecting the persons and the things of the Church. Moreover, 
though there is a general coincidence between the principles on which 
civil and ecclesiastical welfare respectively depend, as proceeding from 
one and the same God, who has given power to the magistrate as well 
as to the priest, yet there is no necessary coincidence in their parti- 
cular application and resulting details, just as the good of the soul is 
not always the good of the body ; and much more is this the case, con- 
sidering there is no divine direction promised to the state, to preserve 
it from human passion, and human selfishness. Under these circum- 
stances, it is morally impossible that there should not be continual 
collision, or chance of collision, between the State and the Church ; 
and considering the State has the power of the sword, and the Church 
has no arms but such as are spiritual, the problem to be considered by 
us is, how the Church may be able to do her divinely appointed work 
without molestation or seduction from the State If the State 
would but keep within its own province, it would find the Church its 
truest ally and best benefactor. She upholds obedience to the magis- 
trate ; she recognizes his office as from God; she is the preacher 
of peace, the sanction of law, the first element of order, and the safe- 
guard of morality, and that without possible vacillation or failure ; 
she may be fully trusted ; she is a sure friend, for she is indefectible 
and undying. But it is not enough for the State that things should 
be done, unless it has the doing of them ; it abhors a double jurisdic- 
tion, and what it calls a divided allegiance ; aut Cesar aut nullus, is 
its motto, nor does it willingly accept of any compromise. All power 
is founded, as it is often said, on public opinion ; to allow the existence 
of a collateral and rival authority, is to weaken its own ; and though 
that authority never showed its presence by collision, but ever con- 
curred and co-operated in the acts of the State, yet the divinity with 
which the State would fain hedge itself, would, in the minds of men, 
be concentrated on that ordinance of God which has the higher claim 
to it.”—p. 144—146. 


Simple people imagine that theocratic claims are harmless, 
because they refer only to spiritual matters. Cardinal Wiseman 
assures the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, that he does not 
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covet their Abbey, or begrudge their revenues, or dream of 
meddling with their congregation. He only wants to be a city 
missionary, and carry light and consolation into noisome courts 
and alleys, where Protestant influence cannot penetrate. He and 
his episcopal brethren have no other function than to see that 
the “ poor Irish” say their prayers,—that the priests are diligent 
in their calling,—that the altars have clean cloths, and the 
broken crucifixes get repaired. They administer in a kingdom 
that is not of this world: and never can quit their quiet sphere 
to enter into the affairs of civil life. Human interests and 
institutions are no more in danger from them than from the 
angelsin heaven. We believe this to be said in perfect good 
faith, from the Catholic point of view; and for the bour to be 
true even from the Protestant. But before we concede, upon 
this plea, the demand of every church to perfect Autonomy,— 
before we turn away with the careless assurance that these 
clerical matters are no affairs of ours,—it might be well to know 
how and where the line is to be drawn between temporal and 
spiritual things. Even in the reformed churches, this boundary 
has been a topic of serious dispute. They have all declared that 
the kingdom they aspired to find was not of this world. Yet 
Calvin made Jaws in Geneva, about the dress of brides and the 
ringing of bells; employed the police to drive the inhabitants 
to church; shut up the theatres, carried off the fashionable 
from the masquerade to bridewell, issued warrants against 
dancing, and rendered it felony to question the dogmas or 
criticise the preaching of his party. John Knox contended, 
that “To the Civil Magistrate specially appertained the order- 
ing and reformation of Religion,” and the Reformers of Edin- 
burgh, in 1560, made the repeated celebration of the mass 
punishable with death. The zeal of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, for the “crown-rights of the Redeemer,” (that is, for the 
irresponsibility of the clergy), has rendered impossible its 
friendly alliance with the State. But the very nature of the 
Protestant system, presents a limit to these inconveniences :— 
First, its doctrine is not sacerdotal; it pretends to no secret 
magic all its own: its appeal is popular; it rouses the con- 
science of men in masses, instead of practising on their weak- 
ness one by one. Secondly, it looks on the world as so lost to 
God, that no evangelical men can mix themselves much with its 
affairs. From their spiritual position, they see it across a vast 
chasm, dividing the opposite poles of destiny: they communi- 
cate with it as with an alien, if not a hostile land; where no 
province lies which it is given them to rule. A realm therefore 
always remains as the proper theatre of temporal sway. They 
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may mark its boundary wrong, but they mark it somewhere. 
But on the Catholic map of this universe, no such line is found 
at all; or if it seems to be there, it is but as the shadow of a 
window-frame, throwing its bar across the sheet, and shifting 
as the sun of ecclesiastic glory rises or declines. What is tem- 
poral in England, is spiritual in Spain; what belongs to the 
kingdoms of this world in the nineteenth century, belonged to 
the kingdom of heaven in the sixteenth, De jure, the 
divine commission extends to everything, and might absorb this 
planet into the Papal state: de facto, it includes what it can, 
and stops where it must. In Paris, the Archbishop celebrates 
high-mass to orders from an Algerine General, or the Prefect of 
Police, and bestows his pliant benediction on King or Revolu- 
tionary hero, In Turin a law is passed to render ecclesiastics 
amenable to the civil courts: the high dignitaries of the church 
refuse obedience: to the minister of state who proposed the law, 
they deny, on his last bed, the rites of his religion, and he dies 
unshriven: Rome supports them in their resistance, and 
they are now in exile or in prison for preferring their vows 
to their allegiance. To recede with passive resistance in every 
step, to advance with active pressure in every open direction, 
is the policy of a priesthood that never dies. The city and 
territory of Rome itself exhibit perfectly the result to which 
the Catholic distinction between the civil and the spiritual de- 
partments will reduce itself, when let alone. There, the Pope is 
Monarch, as well as Primate, and can divide the offices as he 
will: and there, the temporal functionaries consist of the 
soldiery and the police. This narrow restriction of the business 
of the government, which is there brought about by the ascen- 
dancy of the priesthood, may be elsewhere partially produced by 
the freedom of the people. The larger the range of life that 
is left to individual self-direction, the less does there remain 
for public law to take up, and the more limited will be the work 
of public rule. During the last thirty years, there has been, 
till lately, a constant retreat of legislation from its interference 
with the private will; from the press, from commerce, from 
litigation, from religion, restrictions have been removed; and 
the notion has become current, that the State has nothing to do 
but to protect “body and goods.” So long as such an idea 
retains its influence, and government attempts no more than to 
stop theft and keep the peace, it can scarce come into collision 
with any priesthood, and no apprehension of any interference 
will exist: the two rivals are for the time on different walks, 
and will not meet. The vicar apostolic does not aspire to be 
constable, or the lord-lieutenant to perform extreme unction. 
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But the time comes of inevitable reaction against our exagge- 
rated trust in individual self-guidance: fever and pauperism in 
cities, sullen indigence in the country, excessive work in fac- 
tories, and juvenile ignorance everywhere, compel us, as a com- 
munity, to enlarge our aims and embrace some moral ends. 
Reformatory discipline is attempted in the prison; industrial 
training in the Poor Law Unions; public grants are made for 
education ; and in Ireland, first, common schools, next, lay 
colleges are created under sanction of Parliament. No sooner 
does this nobler statesmanship begin to take effect, than the 
politician is told that he is trespassing on the churchman’s 
ground. Who but the priest can undertake the “cure of souls?” 
Who but he distinguish their medicine from their poison ? Who 
else has a right to care about God’s poor? Are the Catholic 
youth to read history without a spiritual guide at their elbow, 
to tell them whom to canonize and whom to hate?—and to learn 
geology without the art of squeezing the epochs within ortho- 
dox dimensions ?—and to study astronomy without warning 
from the contumacy of Galileo? No; vested interests of the 
holiest kind preoccupy the territory of knowledge; no plough 
shall touch, no harvest insult, its special right of eternal barren- 
ness; it is the téwevos of a God; only sacred cattle shall 
graze there ; and every intruder be taken to the sacrifice. And 
so, amid a pageantry and with a secrecy fitted to mystify a deed 
of darkness, the Irish Episcopate hold a Synod at Thurles; 
resolve to quench the best light of promise that for many a 
generation has been lifted above the storm of faction; and 
surmising with sure instinct, that what brings the nation to 
port, must bring the priesthood to wreck, they repent of the 
prospect of repose, and steer the vessel right back into the 
tempest. The colleges where Protestant and Catholic may meet 
in the class-room, find that they are made of the same stuff, 
and feel the blending flames of the same generous enthusiasm ; 
where science cannot be bewildered, or history suborned ; where 
Rome under the Republic may be compared to Rome under the 
Primacy, and natural politics appear beside the supernatural ; 
where tastes may grow up too heroic for the sacerdotal type of 
saintship ;—are denounced as “ godless ;” their condemnation 
is procured from the chair of St. Peter; and the project is set 
on foot of an exclusive university, where no heretic step shall 
ever tread, and the medieval measures of nature and standards 
of truth shall be supreme. We trust that the Government will 
patiently uphold these colleges; and will so give to the Catholic 
laity the opportunity of proving, that the ecclesiastical demand 
upon their obedience may be overstrained ; that they will not lay 
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down at the feet of a confessor their duties as parents and as 
citizens; and that they will put to a practical test Lord Beau- 
mont’s regretful assertion, “The Church of Rome admits of no 
moderate party among the laity ; moderation in respect to her 
ordinances is lukewarmness, and the lukewarm she invariably 
spues out of her mouth.” The crusade commenced against the 
colleges is now spreading, it is said, to the national schools. 
When they were first established, it was at the expense of a 
monopoly previously enjoyed by the members of the Protestant 
Establishment; and encountering the bitter hostility of the 
clergy, they were accepted as a boon by the priests. But now 
the times are changed: through the perseverance of Government 
and the patient energy of Archbishop Whately, the prejudices 
of his church have given way; and in the local administration 
and working of the system, religious parties are becoming 
equalised. At this symptom, the priesthood begin to show signs 
of restiveness; to the Catholic imagination, mere equality of 
privilege has grown flat and lost its charm: and schools for 
many hundred children are deserted and closed, because the 
parish priest is not made visitor. And so, in proportion as 
legislation rises above matters of police, and interposes to check 
the ills of neglected private obligation, in proportion as it lets 
the stiffness of a pedantic economy give way a little to the natural 
humanity, and attempts beneficent prevention, instead of post- 
humous infliction ;—just therefore when it begins to interest 
the moral feeling of the nation, and attest the growth of higher 
sentiments, does the altar appear to bar the way, and the priest 
declares that all within the rail is his. At the moment and in 
the act of aspiring to a nobler life, the State is blocked out and 
spurned as most profane. So has it always been with that 
proud church: and so must it ever be. Yet, strange to say, 
all this may be without fault, without pride, in individuals. It 
involves no reproach to private believers or to official guides. 
They are entangled in a net whose threads have shot out fibres 
into their wills, and penetrated the very substance of their souls. 
What indeed is a man struggling in a Theocracy, but as an 
insect in the waters of a cataract? He has become part of a 
mightier element, and must drift whither it will sweep. The 
arrogance of Rome is something impersonal: it is a function of 
her organism, a law of her ecclesiastic life. It utters itself alike 
from the lips of the meckest and the most insolent of her 
prelates ; and whether acting through the energy of Hildebrand, 
the frivolity of Leo the Tenth, or the saintly virtues of Pius the 
Fifth, never permits you to forget the “ Vicar of Christ.” It is 
in the very atmosphere of her traditions. Like the wind which, 
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in crossing the ocean, distils its surface, taking up the pure 
water and leaving the brine; these traditions, sweeping over 
the ages, absorb every glory and omit all the shame: and the 
temper which they nourish is the accumulated product of a 
history which forgets no victory and dwells on no defeat. But 
the social operation of this spirit is not alleviated by its 
absence, as a personal disposition, from the individual heart. It 
cannot be untrue to its tendency. A system pledged to solitary 
and universal empire; engaged to see nothing, hear nothing 
upon God’s earth, except itself, and the subjects given for its 
sway; bound to blot out all countries from the map, and all 
ages from Christian history, which do not bear witness to its unity 
and majesty; can make terms with no rival, and endure no 
equal. Others are free, when only not oppressed : but this feels 
itself a slave, till it is lord of all. 

What, then, is the political inference to be drawn from this 
theocratic character in the Roman Church? Have we been sup- 
plying premises for a no-popery conclusion? Not so;—unless the 
canons of Exeter-hall logic are henceforth to be the rules of 
English statesmanship ; and a fickle cowardice to take place of 
that noble courage with which, in many a danger, the English 
people have dared to be just. Ambition in a sect, and exclusive- 
ness in a creed, are good reasons for not arming them with 
special power, and trusting them with political privilege : but no 
reason at all for withholding from them civil equality, or imposing 
coercive limits on the spontaneous development of their religious 
institutions. Noone thinks of insisting on humility of mind as a 
condition of the franchise, or denying the alderman’s gown except 
to the shoulders of modest innocence: and as little can we make 
the temper of a Church a qualifying ground of its civil freedom. 
The religious liberties which have been won, through the cost 
and struggle of two centuries, would not be worth a twelvemonth’s 
purchase, were they held on no tenure of immutable justice, but 
only during theological good behaviour. Shall it be said that, in 
passing the great Emancipation Act, the British Legislature 
mistook the nature of the Romish system, and fancied it a meek 
affair like Quakerism? Is the Catholic religion so new a thing 
that its character, obscure in 1829, wakes us into wild surprise 
in 1850? If there is anything in history known by the attestation 
of unbroken experience, if anything deep-cut into the memorials 
of British life by the graver of the nation’s resolve and agony, 
surely it is the lofty pretensions and the sleepless patience of the 
Church “ one and indivisible.” Had this been a secret twenty 
years ago, the removal of Catholic disabilities would lose not 
only every noble, but every respectable feature; and would be 
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degraded from an act of legislative rectitude to the level of a 
defeated bargain, or an extorted boon. But it was no secret: 
the repeated parliamentary debates, the protracted controversies 
between the established and the disabled communions, had Jong 
brought out every feature of the case; and nothing was done 
but with open eyes. It was fully intended to take all the risks 
of a just course, and to leave to the Roman Catholics the un- 
disturbed advantage of any arrogance or weakness, any policy or 
success, any mitre, pallium, or title, for which room might be 
found within the limits of the law. We have seen nothing to 
convince us that the appointment of the new Catholic hierarchy 
involves the violation or even the slightest straining of the law : 
and it may now be fairly presumed that Mr. Bowyer’s pamphlet, 
in which the legal aspects of the case are strikingly presented,— 
is felt to be unanswerable.* The Papal brief then is valid for its 
end ; the bishops it appoints are already there, lawfully accosted 
by their titles, and exercising supervision over the clergy of their 
dioceses :—no prosecution can disturb them :—if they are to be 
deprived, it must be by Act of Parliament ; but what could be 
the provisions of such an Act? Is it to prevent the Roman 
Catholics from having bishops ?—to say that their church must 
cease to be episcopal? This would be tantamount to an absolute 
proscription of their religion ; which, as we have shown, is essen- 
tially a polity, and, apart from the prelatical element, can have no 
existence. It is a mockery of toleration to permit people to 
believe in a divine corporation, and then refuse them the corpo- 
rate officers. Or is it to allow the bishops, but to make restrictive 
rules as to what they shall be called? This being the most 
simply vexatious course, enough to show a petty temper, not 
enough to touch the distribution of real power, is most likely, 
we fear, to be thought soothing to the English clergy, and to be 
offered to them as adapted to their taste. It were better, we think, 
to leave them unsoothed than to bring British legislation into con- 
tempt. Or, finally, is it to allow both bishops and their names, but 
to control their nomination from Rome, and in some way insist 
that their origin be indigenous, and their dependence insular? On 
political grounds, this is the only measure for which a plausible 
excuse can be urged. It might be plausibly said to the Roman 





* Sir E. Sugden’s opinion has since been given, against the legality of the 
Papal procedure, so far as the publication of the Letter Apostolic is concerned. 
The offence, however, is cman a law which has been stripped of its penal- 
ties: and is apparently constituted, not by the substantive act of creating and 
allocating the new hierarchy, but by the formal error of publishing the instru- 
ment through which this is done. “If so, prosecution may touch some person, 
but cannot affect the thing. 
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Catholics, “You shall have every liberty enjoyed by any subject of 
these realms: no one advantage shall Methodist or Baptist possess 
over you: whatever the largest exigences of religious freedom 
have been defined by your fellow-countrymen to include, shall 
be secured to you. If you are content to stand on an equality 
with them, no prejudice shall disturb your position; but your 
demands go beyond theirs ; no sect before ever asked to have a 
body of ruling officers distributed over the country, owing their 
appointment and their spiritual allegiance to a foreign power. 
If the Pope should fall under the ascendancy of cabinets 
unfriendly to England, what security have we that unpatriotic 
influences may not be poured through the channels of power 
thus ramifying to our poorest population? Insulate yourselves, 
like other nonconformists, and your faith shall be absolutely 
free. But at present you require, under the name of re/tgion, 
a privilege which every one else would esteem political.” 

This argument, however, is not applicable as against the admis- 
sion of the new hierarchy. For, if you sweep that hierarchy away, 
you only reinstate the Vicars Apostolic, whose Papal dependence is 
even more close, and more open to the objection urged, than that 
of the provincial episcopate. Must we go further then, and cut 
off the organic connexion with Rome in every form? Desirable 
or not, the thing is simply impossible. Without the living con- 
nexion with their Head, the members of the Catholic Church 
cannot subsist as parts of a spiritual body: and to require them, 
—either by electing their bishops or by vesting their allocation 
in an English High-priest,—to form themselves into a detached 
Church, is only to insist on their becoming apostates. No doubt, 
they ask more than satisfies the Dissenter: but it is not optional 
with them to do this or to take the humbler place. They 
cannot shut up within the four seas a Church, whose univer- 
sality, whose identity with entire Christendom, whose bounden 
allegiance to the chair of St. Peter, is the prime article of 
their belief. They must either enjoy, then, this larger liberty 
than others, or they must have none at all. While their altars 
remain open, and hundreds of priests daily appear at matins and 
vespers, no choice remains but between open and clandestine 
communication with Rome; and if there be contingent political 
danger in a foreign connexion, that danger is not likely to be 
lessened when the correspondence is maintained, in the style of 
a conspiracy, between an offended Pontiff and a disaffected 
English and Irish people. 

With our eye, then, full upon the inevitable tendencies of the 
Romish system ; with the conviction that it generates a state of 
mind at variance with the English standard of civil and religious 
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liberty; with the certain knowledge, that the equal and tolerant 
treatment it receives it will never, in its place and day of power, 
be willing to reciprocate; we yet say to our fellow-countrymen, 
—Be just, and fear not; put not your trust in coercive laws; 
dream not that divine truth can be bought with the coin of 
human injury; be resolved, if ever you have to defend your own 
rights from encroachment, to enter the field without reproach. 
The free mind and the large heart, in yourselves and your 
children, will be a surer charm against the priest and the canon 
law, than preventive statutes or an outcry for the Queen’s 
supremacy. 

And this last phrase, this “ Queen’s supremacy,” brings us to 
the real source of most of the zeal, and of all the confusion, so 
conspicuous in the present anti-papal excitement. We have 
hitherto treated the question as if it seriously lay between the 
Roman Catholic body and the British nation. But the real 
quarrel is felt to be between the Papal and the Anglican head- 
ships, and between the rival Episcopates proceeding from them 
and now existing side by side. Whoever sees in the vehemence 
of the storm now raging, a comforting proof of the Protestant 
spirit of the English establishment, puts a very false reading on 
the signs of the times. We do not hesitate to say that, in one 
aspect, it is the strongest symptom which has appeared since 
the time of the Stuarts, of the profoundly sacerdotal* character 
of our Church, and its intense alienation from the Reformed 
Religion. For whence, and on what occasion, is this mighty 
outburst of indignation? Does it break forth on the appearance 
of some devastating Aeresy, and take some glorious and threat- 
ened truth under the protection of its enthusiasm? Not at all; no 
alarming doctrine, no insidious book, no new missionary of 
error, has been introduced into the land; the people believe 
today what they believed three months ago; no fresh agency, 
not so much as a single priest, has been added to the powers of 
“perversion” existing before. Nay, the experience of seventeen 
years, during which the so-called “Anglican” movement has 
been going on, has shown with what patience every distinctive 
feature of the Pontifical creed and discipline might be contem- 
plated; how complacently bishops could negociate with these, 
how meckly endure the new grandeur they conferred, so long 





* Throughout this paper we use the word “ Priest,” not loosely, as merely 
equivalent to “‘ Minister,” but in the proper hieratic sense, to denote a person 
who interposes himself between man and God, and claims to be the indispen- 
sable medium of their effectual communication. This idea must be carried 
into all the kindred words, “ sacerdotal,” “pontifical ;” and, with the needful 
modification, into the word “ altar” as opposed to “ communion-table.” 
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as the oracle came from Oxford, not from Rome, and the 
apostolic glory, exposed to no competition, enjoyed the monopoly 
at home. Nearly two thousand clergymen passed silently into 
the English church, to teach everything Roman except the 
Primacy of Rome; and the services of this powerful ambuscade 
against the march and fortresses of the Reformation, are quietly 
accepted in every diocese of the land: twelve Romish priests 
do but change their title and their dress, and the whole bench 
of bishops is convulsed. Why is this? and what means the 
language in which the change is denounced as an “aggression,” 
a “usurpation,” an “invasion”? ‘“Usurpation” is the violent 
seizure of power from the sole rightful possessor; and when such 
an act is charged, it implies that the accuser is smarting under 
the feelings of injured legitimacy. ‘The anger of the clergy 
arises from their holding the very same doctrine with their 
opponents; viz., that on the same spot there cannot be more 
than one bishop; that if two appear, one or the other must be 
a pretender, and must be got rid of, unless both are to become 
ridiculous; that the very nature of their office is lost if the title 
be distributed. If the episcopal form of church government 
were held simply as the best human contrivance for maintaining 
the order of a Christian community, there would be no con- 
ceivable reason why one denomination after another should not 
be thought free to adopt it; and those who admired it would 
naturally rejoice to see their own judgment and preference 
confirmed by the concurrence and practice of other bodies of 
disciples. That the opposite feeling prevails, convicts our 
Church of holding Episcopacy as a supernatural institution, 
and of claiming the very same perpetual apostleship which is 
maintained by the Romish theory. In a new bishop is seen, 
not a superintendent of a separate class of religious societies, 
but a rival assertor of the same indivisible authority. What 
now does that authority include?—The exclusive possession of 
all the means of grace; the sole power of transmitting the Holy 
Spirit; the nomination of trustees for the divine sacraments, 
of the stewards of absolution and the remission of sins. The 
sacerdotalism of the English Church is as absolute as that of the 
Roman. It matters little whether the sacraments be more or 
fewer ; whether their modus operandi be a little more subjective 
or a little more objective ; whether the right to absolve be used 
with the healthy or only with the sick ;—so long as a ritual 
purification of human nature is pronounced indispensable, and 
the patent-right to effect it is conceded by a jus divinum to a 
certain body of men, the whole mischief of the Papal scheme 
remains. The disconnection from Rome simply renders the evil 
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provincial instead of universal; but the malady, by becoming 
insular instead of continental, does not abate its danger. In 
every form and in every degree, mediatorial persons entrusted 
with mediatorial substances, and standing with supernatural 
incantations between man and God, are perilous to the well-being 
of the State. They occupy a position above the law: they con- 
stitute a polity distinct from the civil organization, and are never 
content till it is subordinated to their ends. No statesman can 
expect ecclesiastic peace till every trace of priestly doctrine is 
removed from the formularies of the Church, as it already is from 
the heart of the nation ; and the sacramental offices retained from 
the Pontifical Church be reduced to the simply memorial rites of 
the Helvetic Reformation. No clergy can expect free action in 
alliance with the State, so long as they claim functions involving 
the irresponsible supremacy ot their order. On the theological 
evidence of the sacerdotal system we pronounce no opinion, but 
of its political bearings there can scarcely be a doubt :—it dis- 
qualifies any religion for being the established religion. It would 
be difficult for any government to take the twelve Apostles into 
its pay, were they living in Europe now. Their miraculous gifts 
and the movements of their inspiration would spurn the condi- 
tions imposed by a Chancellor of the Exchequer or a Minister of 
Public Instruction. Parliamentary committees on their mis- 
sionary expenses, and blue-book reports on their xapwyara, 
would seem an intolerable indignity: Mr. Roebuck would be a 
thorn in the flesh, and Mr. Bright a messenger of Satan to 
buffet them. It cannot be otherwise with apostolic men, like 
Henry of Exeter and the holy Incumbent of St. Barnabas. 
Charged in this world with a divine mission, they are above 
being judged by man’s judgment; and, before the tribunal of 
the nation, feel like Christ before the bar of Pilate. ‘Trustees of 
a supernatural endowment, and in its disposal acting as organs 
of the Holy Ghost, they can make no terms with secular men, 
who think, like Simon Magus, “ that the gift of God may be 
purchased with money.” Agents of a heavenly polity for ruling 
the souls of men, they are bound, by paramount obligation, to 
guard and administer the precise form of dogma committed to 
them ; receiving it pure from the Church, and neither judging it 
themselves, nor suffering others to judge it. This class of eccle- 
siastics are very provoking to the statesman. They appear per- 
verse and obstinate. He cannot moderate them; with a nucleus 
of incomprehensible pride, covered by a surface of unctuous 
mecekness, they slip through his fingers, and pursue their course. 
His canons of reason and theirs are hopelessly at variance ;— 
their respective modes of thought never meet; and the longer 
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they negociate, the less do they agree. The statesman, less 
enduring than the ecclesiastic, and wielding the keen instru- 
ments of decisive coercion, grows angry, and cuts short the con- 
troversy by an ultimatum of obedience or exclusion. He can 
do nothing else, without betraying the best interests of the 
nation. Yet we must say, that in being subjected to his ban, 
and held up to the indignation of the people, the Anglicans are 
very hardly used. It is a shameful tyranny to retain their doc- 
trine in the Prayer-book, and then abuse them for believing it ; 
to bind them by solemn engagement to a sacerdotal theory, and 
then lose all temper when they reduce it to practice; to say to 
them, as each enters his office, “ Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are ‘forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained,” and then be offended at their lofty airs. It is unde- 
niable that the sacramental and priestly doctrine embodied in 
the Anglican movement is fully authorized by the formularies of 
the Church, and that no clergyman who disbelieves it can have 
given a veracious “assent and consent,” “ willingly and ex 
animo,” “ to all things contained in them.” There is no more 
ground for charging dishonesty on the Anglican party than on 
the Evangelical. Each finds its justification in a part—neither 
in the whole—of the Liturgy and Articles of the Church; but 
the Anglicans being in the minority, and tending in a direction 
with which the nation does not sympathise, are treated with 
opprobrium as traitors to the faith. We believe them to be the 
most pernicious men of all within the compass of the Church ; 
but also, the most sincere, the most learned, the most self-deny- 
ing; the most faithful, intellectually and morally, to the eccle- 
siastical training which has been provided for them. Had it 
been possible for them to win over the majority of the nation to 
their views, and had logical considerations any weight with the 
tribunal of popular opinion, they would have been regarded, not 
as the insidious corrupters of the Church, but as the consistent 
restorers of its characteristic principles. Their fate is determined 
by accidental historical combinations, rather than by any essen- 
tial principle of justice. But in sacrificing them, let no wrong 
be done: let the act be one, not of disgrace upon persons, but 
of preference for a principle: let the expulsion be, of priesthood 
from the Prayer-book, not of priests from the altars they have 
served. In driving them to the Vatican, the Church which has 
nurtured them in Romish tastes, committed them to Romish 
pretension, and shut them up in a University the very focus of 
medieval revival, owes them some reparation: nor could she 
present a more fitting apology than the erasure from her own 
system of every line that has misled these erring sons. 
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Unless this be done, and the State decisively refuses to recog. 
‘ nize the Church as a supernatural corporation, the evil will per- 
petually recur. The demand for ecclesiastical supremacy and 
, independence, however dangerous, is irresistibly reasonable, if 
the Church be the holder of a commission, and the performer of 
a work which no human power can touch. Concede this claim, 
and the national control becomes a manifest tyranny; and if the 
control be optional, the claim must be denied. Hence the 
emphasis with which all “ Churchmen ” dwell on the treasure of 
“ dogma and sacraments” consigned to the guardianship of the 
Church; and on the right, thence arising, of a lofty bearing 
towards the temporal power. 

































“ The State claims the allegiance of its subjects on the ground of 
the tangible benefits of which it is the instrument towards them. _ Its 
strength lies in this undeniable fact, and they endure, and they main- 
tain its coercion and its laws, because the certainty of this fact is ever 

\ present to their minds. What mean the array and the pomp which 
surround the sovereign? The strict ceremonial, the minute etiquette, 
the almost unsleeping watchfulness which eyes her every motion, which 
follows her into her garden and her chamber, which notes down every 
shade of her countenance, and every variation of her pulse? Why 
do her soldiers hover about her, and officials line her ante-rooms, and 
cannon and illumination carry forward her progresses among the 
people ? Is this alk a mockery? Is it done for nothing ? Surely 
not ; in her is centered the order, the security, the happiness of a 
great people. And, in like manner, the Church must be the guardian 
of a fact ; she must have something to produce, she must have some- 
thing todo. It is not enough to be keeper of even an inspired book ; 
for there is nothing to show that her protection of it is necessary at 
this day. The State might fairly commit its custody to the art of 
printing, and dissolve an institution whose occupation was no more. 
She must do that, in order to have a meaning, which otherwise cannot 
be done ; which she alone can do. She must have a benefit to bestow, 
in order to be worth her existence ; and the benefit must be a fact 
which no one can doubt about. It must not be an opinion, or matter 
\ of opinion, but a something which is like a first principle, which may 
. be taken for granted,—a foundation indubitable and irresistible. In 
other words, she must have a dogma and sacraments ; it is a dogma 
and sacraments, and nothing else, which can give meaning to a Church, 
or sustain her against the State ; for by these are meant certain facts 
! or acts which are special instruments of spiritual good to those who 
receive them. As we do not gain the benefits of civil society, unless 
we submit to its laws and customs, so we do not gain the spiritual 
blessings which the Church has to bestow upon us, unless we receive 
her dogmas and her sacraments.”—-Newman’s Lectures, p. 178. 


This is the pretended basis of the English, no less than of the 
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Roman church. The pretence is palpably false; all consistent 
teaching being utterly lost, the sacraments having become the 
centres of heretical disputes, and the inconsistencies of the 
formularies laid open to public exposure. The Act of Unifor- 
mity, it is now confessed, enforces a heterogeneous congeries of 
theological propositions with no organic unity, held together by 
no higher bond than the printer’s frame of types, and incapable 
of coexisting in any mind of logical grasp and moral earnestness 
to use it; and the only uniformity which it secures among the 
clergy, beyond the weekly monotony upon the ear, is that of inva- 
riable self-contradiction, of partial unveracity, and bitter mutual 
aversions. Nevertheless, absurd as the pretence is, of a super- 
natural trust of dogma in the keeping of our ecclesiastics, it 
has not been relieved of its mischief in being bereft of its truth. 
It operates powerfully against the most salutary and moderate 
reforms. It refuses to recognise the fact, impressed on the 
whole course of history, and necessitated by the very constitu- 
tion of the human mind, that religious faith cannot be made 
immutable except under the humiliating condition of universal 
ignorance and apathy; but requires, from time to time, new 
intellectual forms for its sincere expression. It affects to shrink 
from every doctrinal modification, as the breach of an eternal 
trust, and, to evade the confession of fallibility, will repeal 
nothing even of what has passed into desuetude or disgust. 
This hollow profession of an unreal unity and fixedness most 
unfavourably influences the character and culture of the clergy. 
The national life of England has been particularly productive 
of fresh and eccentric varieties of religious activity, which the 
sturdy realism and moral energy of her people have not per- 
mitted to spend themselves in speculation or to sleep in books, 
but have pushed forward to take the command of events. From 
the Precisians of Queen Elizabeth’s reign to the Free Church 
believers of Queen Victoria’s, there has been a series of intel- 
lectual movements connected with religion, so important as to 
colour the whole complexion of our history. But as these have, 
for the most part, been suffered to take place outside the Church, 
they are not in favour with the clergy ; and whatever part of 
the infection of change has spread at times to the interior, is so dis- 
turbing to the theory of a doctrinal stewardship, that the periods 
marked by it lie under disgrace. The clerical habit, therefore, 
is to ignore the entire existence of nonconformity ; to treat it 
precisely as the Pope now treats the established schism; to walk 
through history like a coxcomb through a ball-room, eyeing his 
nearest neighbours as if he had never seen them, and looking 
another way when an inconvenient acquaintance approaciies. 
Vox, LIV.—No. I. 21 
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By rights, he appears to think, such people have no business to 
be there at all; Ae would never have allowed it, had it rested 
with him: but the admissions were settled at St. Stephen’s; 
and with such a miscellaneous committee of management as 
that, one cannot be surprised at anything. Often, indeed, it 
may well happen, that the clergyman has only an obscure and 
hearsay belief in the reality of dissenters. His father, the 
rector of a country place, “never allowed them in his parish.” 
At Oxford, the phenomenon was invisible, and never men- 
tioned. In his studies, the youth had: never been referred to 
any nonconformist books, though in getting up the history of 
heresies, he had heard of some great discomfitures infiicted on 
them by orthodox bishops.. And now he is curate in a village, 
from which, a month before he came, the only dissenter—a 
Baptist cobbler—had removed, because there was no school but 
the ‘ National,’ and he would not let his children learn the 
Church Catechism. And so, of the stirring religious life of the 
conventicle, which gathers into it so much of the energy of the 
middle classes, and still more of the wnreligious and alienated 
life of the classes below this, the academic churchman knows 
nothing. Unless his lot be cast in a large town, he lives in a 
social world little disturbed by the new spirit of the present 
century, and where he may cherish the ideas of an obsolete 
generation. Nor is it only in his narrow view of his own time 
that the professional perversion is seen: it corrupts still more 
conspicuously his estimates of the past, and generates historical 
tastes dishonourable to men of English birth. Dreaming of 
dogmatic unity as the indispensable mark of the Church, and 
finding no clear and steady traces of it in the last three cen- 
turies, nor much pretence of it, except in the Romish and An- 
glican communions, he carries all his admirations up, along the 
narrow path of Episcopacy, into the medieval period, and 
through it to the dreamy ages when ecclesiastic consolidation 
took up the crumbling Empire of the West. The august image 
of an indivisible Christendom, instructed by the fathers, repre- 
sented by the Councils, ruled by the Head of the Church, 
accompanies and fascinates him; and we know of no precon- 
ception so powerful as this to pervert all history, to spoil all 
purity and manliness of taste, and to produce a state of mind 
uncongenial with what is noblest in the actual life of this nine- 
teenth century. He sees, upon a writer the most mean and 
tedious, the imprimatur of ecclesiastical adoption, and wastes 
upon him the reverence due to thought and genius. He allows 
dogmatic grounds to determine all his judgments of human 
character and literary merit: the silliness of Epiphanius escapes 
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him, lest a needful witness be lost: for fear of encouraging 
Jovinian, Jerome’s fanatic passions must have their way: the 
apprehension of Arius makes everything in Athanasius “great:” 
and the presence of Pelagius excuses Augustine’s persecuting 
zeal. The bald grossness of the Ambrosian hymns is extolled 
for simplicity and grandeur; and the conceits of Marbod and 
Hildebert for poctic richness and fertility. Anselm becomes 
the model of a philosopher; Aquinas, of a theologian; and 
Bernard, of a saint. Kings and emperors are estimated, not 
by their capacity and virtues, but by their orthodoxy ; Con- 
stantine, the murderer of all his kindred; Theodosius, who 
desolated the streets of Antioch and Thessalonica with frightful 
and owls Searwrnten massacres; are applauded as “ great,” 
because they were prodigal to the clergy, and merciless to 
heretics. In every contest between the ecclesiastical and 
temporal power, the “ Churchman’s” sympathies go with the 
former, and, without regard to any merits of the dispute, he 
visibly glories in the abasement of the crown before the mitre ; 
it is a triumph to him, that to the family of Valentinian the 
Second, and to the Emperor himself, because he was an Arian, 
every church in Milan was denied, and from the Basilica the 
chant of St. Ambrose, ceaseless by night or day, defied the 
soldiers of the prince; and he loves to read how Becket ex- 
torted penance froma king. But-above all, he holds in greatest 
antipathy the whole system of influences under which the con- 
stitutional liberties of modern England have been matured. 
The Reformation under Luther.and Melancthon, Calvin and 
Zwingle, is contemptuously disclaimed, as a vulgar insurrection 
of private judgment; so that any sympathy with continental 
Protestantism has long become the recognised mark of a dis- 
senter. The whole cluster of modern churches is swept scorn- 
fully away, with the pedantic remark, that they are only a 
reproduction, by ignorant men, of the ancient heresies ; over 
which orthodoxy, supernaturally triumphant once, will return 
in full tide again. English Churchmen describe the Presby- 
terianism of the north, as “that form of schism which is es- 
tablished in Scotland.” New literary idols are set up even 
among the writers of their own communion, and many of the 
older potentates dethroned. Of the elder divines, the high- 
churchmen are alone in favour, Andrewes and Laud, Jackson 
and Cosin ; and of the more recent, the non-jurors awaken the 
strongest interest, Brett, and Ken, and Beveridge. 

The praises of such men as Ridley and Parkhurst, who would 
have brought Zurich and London into the fraternity of a com- 
mon reformation, are no longer heard. Tillotson, having proposed 
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a scheme of large-hearted comprehension, is regarded as a traitor 
to the primacy which he adorned. And in proportion as any 
divine has enlarged his range as a theologian on the side of 
philosophy, he is set aside, with Cudworth and Clarke, as a 
miserable latitudinarian. In regard to every political struggle, 
by which the nation has obtained fresh guarantees of civil liberty 
or made a new step in religious toleration, it is fashionable for 
* 00d churchmen” in our days to sympathise with the doctrines 
of servility and oppression. Clarendon himself could find no 
fault with the modern clerical view of “the Great Rebellion ;” 
and the settlement in 1688 is regarded as the ill-omened com- 
mencement of that fatal series of changes by which, through the 
removal of tests, Parliament has become a medley of heresies, 
and the Church laid prostrate before Quakers, Papists, and 
Socinians. In our literature, there is scarce a name venerable to 
the popular ear, which is ever mentioned by this class of men 
without a gloss of disparagement. Milton unfortunately was 
neither orthodox nor prelatist. Locke set the fashion of that 
resumptuous reliance on experience, which is the root of all 
infidelity ; and brought*into vogue that sophistical “ toleration,” 
which amounts to “ total indifference to all objective truth.” 
Bunyan is abandoned to the coarser imagination of the noncon- 
formist, while Thomas-a-Kempis is fitter for the pocket of an 
Anglican. The world could better have spared Adam Smith than 
have suffered the dreadful blights of Political Economy. This 
sort of taste, which for twenty years has been fostered in the 
University Churchman, sets him down as a stranger in this 
trading, bustling, practical England. He looks with simple 
alarm and aversion on the characteristic life of the age, its vast 
material development, its irresistible and crushing growth of 
mechanism, physical and human, its swarming towns, its dis- 
tracting mills, its noisy agitations, its teeming press, its chaos of 
beliefs and unbeliefs. In the days of Queen Bess, it was not 
thought unfitting for religious men to share in the national pride 
awakened by expanding ‘prosperity and power: but in our time 
an ecclesiastical cant has arisen against all the marking features 
and moral results of the immense productive power and com- 
mercial complications of the empire. We are not blind to the 
embarrassing social problems springing out of these conditions : 
but there is no solution to be found in sneering at the politics of 
Manchester, and treating the West Riding as a_pandemonium. 
When the appointed g¢ cuides of the people ‘de spair, it is a confes- 
sion of incapacity. In these smoky towns too, under the very 
shadow of the mill, they have but to deal with men, each with a 
heart in his bosom and a faculty of thought in his soul. If 
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danger there be, it is that though the new forces and enlarged 
quantities of society be not in themselves too strong, the old 
Church provisions for directing and organizing them are quite too 
weak, and may be shattered and tumbled in the attempt. In 
reading the writings of modern “ Churchmen,” nothing strikes 
us so forcibly as the intense antipathy to every thing distinctively 
national. The Lectures of Father Newman abound in bitter 
sarcasms on the “ free-born, self-dependent, animal mind of the 
Englishman,” who will have no “restrictions put upon grace, 
when he has thrown open trade, removed disabilities, abolished 
monopolies, taken off agricultural protection, and enlarged the 
franchise.” These Lectures are indeed written by aRoman Catholic; 
but they were addressed to Anglicans, and by one who has super- 
lative skill in the selection of topics adapted to their tastes. 
The following passage is a fair specimen of the ecclesiastical 
feeling towards English life, described under the theological 
sobriquet “ the world.” 


“ Were it to my present purpose to attack the principles and pro- 
ceedings of the world, of course it would be obvious for me to retort 
upon the cold, cruel, selfish system, which this supreme worship of 
comfort, decency, and social order necessarily introduces ; to show 
you how the many are sacrificed to the few, the poor to the wealthy, how 
an oligarchical monopoly of enjoyment is established far and wide, 
and the claims of want, and pain, and sorrow, ana affliction, and guilt, 
and misery are practically forgotten. But I will not have recourse 
to the commonplaces of controversy when I am on the defensive. 
All I would say to the world is—Keep your theories to yourself, do 
not inflict them upon the sons of Adam everywhere ; do not measure 
heaven and earth by views which are in a great degree insular, and 
never can be philosophical and Catholic. You do your work perhaps 
in a more business-like way, compared with ourselves, but we are 
immeasurably more tender, and gentle, and angelic. We come to 
poor human nature as the angels of God, and you as policemen. 
Look at your poor-houses, lunatic asylums, and prisons ; how perfect 
are their externals, what skill and ingenuity appear in their structure, 
economy and administration ; they are as decent, and bright, and calm 
as what our Lord seems to name them—dead men’s sepulchres. 
Yes ! they have all the world can give, all but life ; all but a heart. 
Yes ! you can hammer up a coffin, you can plaster a tomb; you are 
nature’s undertakers ; you cannot build ita home. You cannot feed 
it, or heal it; it lies, like Lazarus, at your gate, full of sores. 
You see it gasping and panting with privations and penalties ; and 
you sing to it, you dance to it, you show it your picture-books, you 
let off your fire-works, you open your menageries. Shallow philoso- 
phers! Is this mode of going on so winning and persuasive, that 
we should imitate it ?”—Lectures, p. 209. 
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This invective against all secular forms of compassion towards 
want and suffering, addresses itself to a feeling exceedingly lively, 
we fear, among the priesthood of the English Church. They 
certainly are free from the lecturer’s reproach ; for who ever found 
them singing and danéing to poor human nature, plying it with 
picture-books, or even, to any great extent, with the alphabet? 
Whatever has been done of this profane kind is really not to be 
laid at their door. They were no partners to Joseph Lancaster’s 
zeal for spelling apart from regeneration; and had it depended on 
them, not an unbaptised man, from the Cheviot to the Channel, 
would, to this hour, have been able to sign his name. They were 
guiltless of abetting Raikes’s project for sabbath-breaking schools ; 
and, if they could, would have kept the precincts of every place of 
worship pure from the sacrilegious presence of slate or copy- 
book. Dr. Birkbeck did not complain of any rivalry from them 
in the establishment of Mechanics’ Institutes; nor are the cheap 
concerts, and zoological gardens, which are so painful to the son 
of St. Philip Neri, peculiarly clerical establishments. There 
were chaplains to the prisons—those whited sepulchres—before 
the time of Howard and Elizabeth Fry; the places were perhaps 
quite as sepulchral, but they were certainly less white. In fact, 
lay the poor Lazarus at the gate of the Romish and of the English 
priest, and what is the difference? The one will confess him; 
the other, reading to him the service for the visitation of the sick, 
will “ move him to confess;” and both will give him absolution. 
Neither of these “comes to poor human nature” exactly “like a 
policeman ;” neither of them, we devoutly hope, is much “ like 
the angels of God:” but whatever the one is, the other is surely 
not dissimilar; and the lecturer’s sacerdotal sarcasms against the 
methods of secular benevolence and social administration express 
the spirit and temper of them both. The only difference is, that 
the priestly element is less ascendant in the English than in the 
Roman system, and that our Church is politically too dependent 
on the nation not to be distantly affected by national sentiments. 
Instead, therefore, of absolutely blocking them out at their origin, 
after the fashion of an Austrian or Bavarian priesthood, our clergy 
(notwithstanding honourable exceptions) obstruct their course 
and hang upon their rear, and follow with antipathy the move- 
ments of a generous lay sentiment, which it is their place to guide 
with sympathy. It is undeniable that into every social improve- 
ment, every extension of mixed education, every removal of 
religious exclusion, which has characterized the last half-century, 
the Church has been reluctantly dragged. They have been found 
against the changes which the prevailing feeling of the country, 
which Parliament, which statesmen, which history must regard 
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as the best features of the age. Were this a truly devout con- 
servatism, the enthusiasm of self-devotion arresting the downward 
course of a degenerate time, we could joyfully do homage to 
their fatal zeal in clinging to the untenable. But who can pre- 
tend to discover in it any trace of the prophet’s quick instinct 
for good and ill >—who deny, that its only steady principle has 
been the priest’s tenacity of threatened power? If there is a 
spot in the empire which may fairly be regarded as the inmost 
shrine of the Church, authorised to express its genius and will, 
that spot is Oxford. Some century and a quarter ago, John 
Wesley was Fellow of Lincoln College, and Greek Lecturer 
there. With a few companions, recoiling like himself from the 
profligate habits of the place, he took to heart the appeals of 
Law’s ‘Serious Call,’ and resolved to live with the invisible 
realities, which with others served but for a stately dream or a 
mocking jest. In the cold midnight, beneath the truthful sky, 
he struggled fur a faith worthy of so great a sight. He prayed 
without ceasing; he fasted in secret; he passed the mystery on 
from his own heart to the souls of others; and led the saintly 
life with Jess offence to creed and prejudice, than almost any 
devotee in history. The son of a High Church rector, he could 
not be charged with unsacramental doctrine or nonconformist 
sympathies ; he denied the Christian baptism of Dissenters, and 
drove them from the communion as unregenerate. He duly 
proved his spirit of self-sacrifice by preferring a mission to the 
Indians of Georgia to a parochial provision at home, and the 
fraternity of the poor Hernnhuter to the aristocratic priesthood 
of England. The sequel is well known; how he took up the 
labours, while others boasted of the privileges, of Apostleship; 
civilized whole counties ; lifted brutal populations into commu- 
nities of orderly citizens and consistent Christians; and in 
grandeur of missionary achievement rivalled the most splendid 
successes of Christendom. With what eye did the Church as the 
Mother, and the University as the Nurse, of so much greatness, 
look upon his career? Did they avail themselves of his gifts, 
bless Heaven for the timely mission of such rare graces, and 
heap on him the work which he was so eager to do, and others 
so much needed to get done? Did they found an order to bear 
his name and propagate his activity? He coveted their sup- 
port; and so clung to their alliance, that seldom has a strong 
enthusiasm been combined with such moderation. But in their 
most favourable mood, they did but stare and stand aloof. It 
was vain to look to the clergy for their help; he was driven to a 
lay organization and even a lay ministry ; the Wesleyan Chapel 
became the rival instead of the auxiliary of the Parish Church ; 
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and the most loyal of all popular religious bodies was abso- 
lutely repulsed from conformity. When the leaders, with a cart 
for their pulpit, and a field for their church, provoked the vices 
and passions they denounced, and were stoned and carried off to 
prison, the rector was less likely to be their intercessor than their 
judge. And in Wesley’s college days, where the premonition of 
his religious movement was distinctly given, he met no wisdom 
and affection to protect him from the scorn of the learned and 
the laughter of the rich. The Apostle of popular piety was 
repudiated and contemned. 

Early in 1829, the Duke of Wellington became convinced that 
the fit moment had arrived for terminating the contest between 
the British Government and the Cathelic Association, by re- 
moving the political disabilities affecting nearly one-third of the 
subjects of the empire. Sir Robert Peel had represented in 
Parliament the University of Oxford, and on adopting the reso- 
lution to act in conjunction with the Duke of Wellington, 
resigned his seat, and asked from his constituents a verdict upon 
his new opinions. It was a significant election. Had the attach- 
ment to a tolerant policy been strong, the conversion to it of the 
most practical statesmen of the day would have been readily 
accepted as an assurance that state-expediency, instead of hinder- 
ing, imperatively demanded its application. Had the spirit of 
exclusiveness been weak—a mere waning tradition ready to die 
out—there was an unexampled opportunity of discarding it with- 
out danger, if not without reproach; for the Universities were 
expressly excepted from the new sphere of honour open to the 
Catholics. The result is not forgotten. The confidence of Oxford 
was transferred from Sir Robert Peel to Sir Robert H. Inglis ; 
and a disinterested testimony borne against all concession of 
religious liberty. 

But perhaps nothing else could be expected from such an 
institution—the great guardian of our Reformed Church? Per- 
haps the traditions of 1687 were too vividly preserved, and the 
tower of Magdalene was too visible a monument of danger from 
Roman Catholic aggression, to permit the least negociation with 
so insidious a faith. Under the tyranny of James the Second, 
had not Popish principles been imported into the place, been 
taught by the Fellows, proclaimed in the chapel, and occupied 
the Bishop’s throne? And must not a body which had carried 
on a contest with a king in such a cause, be jealous of its 
Protestant repute; and having withstood the Declaration of 
Indulgence, protest against the Act of Emancipation? Let the 
answer be given by events. Four years after the election of 1829, 
began to issue from Oxford a series of publications, in which the 
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whole Protestant theory of religion was assailed from its foun- 
dation ; the Reformation treated as a sacrilegious rebellion ; the 
Continental churches disowned; the Patristic theology de- 
clared authoritative; private judgment solemnly renounced; and 
Christianity rested on Apostolic succession, sacerdotal pre- 
rogative, and sacramental grace. It seemed a bold undertaking 
to spring up in the very fortress of the national Protestantism ; 
the rash prowess, perhaps, of solitary and miscalculating zeal, 
secure of instant rebuke from the spirit of the place. Time 
has undeceived us. So congenial did the Academic influences 
prove, that the leaders in the movement appeal to their 
success, as too wonderful for natural persuasion, and giving visible 
evidence of miracle. Not undergraduates alone worked into the 
fervours of romance; but fellows, tutors, preachers, and pro- 
fessors, joined the Catholic revival; prelates were soon found 
among their ranks; and, were any one curious to compare the 
creed of Parker with that of Wilberforce, it might remain doubt- 
ful whether episcopacy in Oxford was much more Protestant in 
1850 than in 1687. At all events, hundreds of clergymen have 
iearned, in colleges speaking the voice of the Church, principles 
which throw contempt on our revolt from Rome, and on all that 
we have won from the sixteenth century to the present hour. 
Oxford, so resolute against the Pope’s Catholics, could gently 
nurse her own. Sacerdotal claims were dangerous only in rival 
and in foreign hands. She fosters them against the English 
nation; but keeps them all within the English Church. Thus 
have three opportunities been given to the greatest of our eccle- 
siastical institutions, to declare itself in relation to the deepest 
national interests—Methodism, Toleration, Sacerdotalism. It 
pronounces against any day of Pentecost for the people; against 
any relaxation of disabling laws on account of religion; and en- 
courage priestly pretension in its own communion. 

The operation of this spirit is the more to be deplored, because 
it determines the temper of the higher classes of English society. 
Politicians, we are aware, are accustomed to calculate on the 
ascendancy over the clergy, of lay, and especially of aristocratic 
influences. And no doubt the system of patronage, and the 
opinions of wealthy and powerful parishioners, cannot be without 
their effect on the clergyman. But, in quiet times, and in the 
long run, the mental action, we are persuaded, is prevailingly in the 
opposite direction. The squire is usually a man of less activity 
of thought than the curate or the vicar; and beyond a certain 
range of political judgments to which he is pledged by habit and 
profession, is not likely to resist the steady pressure of sentiment 
from the most intelligent and venerated authority in his vicinity. 
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The remark applies still more strongly to the ladies of his family. 
Hence, whatever tendency exists actively in the clergy, impresses 
itself on the great body of the country gentlemen and noble 
houses ; and should the tendency be unfortunately in contradiction 
to the predominant bias of the nation, dangerous social divisions 
are produced. The aristocratic contempt felt towards Noncon- 
formists and their institutions, is mischievously enhanced by this 
cause. The picture which Mr. Miall draws in the following sen- 
tences, of clerical influence in the rural districts, is not free 
from exaggeration ; and, in referring the evil to state endow- 
ment, he appears to us to mistake the nature of the malady ; but 
we presume he expresses the prevalent feeling of the Dissenters, 
and must be received as an unexceptionable witness to their 
occasional experience. 


“ This legalised ecclesiasticism, claiming exclusive right to dispense 
God’s Gospel to the people of these realms, and casting contempt on 
all unauthorised effort, puts itself into jealous and active antagonism to 
the Christian zeal which sends forth into our neglected towns, and 
amongst our stolid peasantry, labourers of various denominations, for 
the purpose of rescuing immortal souls from a cruel and fatal bondage. 
Every one familiarly acquainted with our rural districts can bear 
witness to facts in proof of this position. Go into almost any village 
in the empire, and set yourself down there to win souls to Christ ; and 
your bitterest foe, your most energetic and untiring opponent, will 
prove to be the clergyman—the state-appointed minister of Jesus 
Christ. The very first symptoms of spiritual life which show them- 
selves among his parishioners—social meetings for prayer, anxious 
inquiries for the way of salvation, eager attention to the proclamations 
of the Gospel—will attract his vigilant notice, and provoke his severest 
censure. The thing is so common, and has been so from time im- 
memorial, as to cease to excite surprise. Would you stir up in men’s 
minds serious concern respecting their highest interests, the parish 
‘ priest’ will be-sure to cross your path at every step. Gather around 
you the children of the poor, to instil into their young and susceptible 
hearts the truths of the Gospel, and instantly their parents are 
threatened with a forfeiture of all claims upon parochial charity. 
Circulate from house to house, plain, pungent, religious tracts, and in 
your second or third visit you will learn that the vicar has forbidden 
their reception. Assemble a few men and women ‘ perishing for lack 
of knowledge,’ that you may preach to them the message of recon- 
ciliation, and ten to one you will be informed, in the course of a few 
weeks, that the occupant of the house in which you laboured, has been 
served with a notice to quit. It matters nothing that your efforts are 
free from all tinge of sectarianism, they are regarded as intrusive, 
irregular, and mischievous. How many villages are there in this 
country, in which, through clerical influence, it is impossible to hire 
a room, within the narrow walls of which to proclaim to rustic igno- 
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rance the tidings of eternal life! How many more in which, from the 
same cause, misrepresentation, intimidation, and oppressive power, are 
brought to bear upon miserable and helpless dependents, and to scare 
them beyond reach of the gladsome sound of mercy! How many mil- 
lions of souls, hemmed in on all sides by this worldly system of religion, 
cry aloud from the depths of their ruin to earnest Christians for help, 
whom, nevertheless, State-churchism renders it impossible to reach ! 
It was doubtless, with this melancholy picture before his eyes, that Mr. 
Binney so emphatically pronounced his opinion—fully justified, I 
think, by the facts of the case—that the Church of England destroys 
more souls than she saves.”—p. 369. 

We are brought back, from whatever aspect of our ecclesi- 
astical affairs we choose to study, to the one evil which impresses 
all foreign observers of the Anglican establishment, and which 
recent events render so conspicuous,—its sacerdotal character. 
The Church might be excessive in its endowments, aristocratic 
in its connexions, narrow in its creed; but did it pretend to 
nothing but to be the Nation’s Church, these things might 
easily be mended by the nation’s will.- It is the claim of a 
supernatural character, that renders its exclusiveness at once 
hopeless and intangible. So long as this claim remains unef- 
faced, no statesman will be able to deal successfully with the 
ecclesiastical problems presented to him, and must be check- 
mated in every game he plays with the Episcopacy. We do not 
say whether the claim be true or false; but we do say, that the 
Church which refuses to withdraw it, is ipso facto disquali- 
fied for recognition as the establishment in a nation of mixed 
religions. Prohibited by its principles from becoming compre- 
hensive, it must be content with a position less than national. 
It is the sacerdotal doctrine which involves the whole subject of 
the Royal Supremacy in such miserable confusion, and renders 
the constitutional phraseology of the Tudor times wholly inade- 
quate to the exigencies of the present day.* When Henry the 
Kighth required from convocation an acknowledgment of his 





* This is the ‘ Oath of Supremacy.’ 

“T, A. B., do utterly testify and declare, that the Queen’s highness is the 
only supreme governor of this realm, and all other her highness’s dominions 
and countries, as well in all spiritual and ecclesiastical things or causes as 
temporal ; and that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath 
or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm; and therefore I do utterly 
renounce and forsake all foreign jurisdictions, powers, superiorities, and 
authorities, and do promise that from henceforth I shall bear faith and true 
allegiance to the Queen’s highness, her heirs and lawful successors, and to my 
power shall assist and defend all jurisdictions, pre-eminences, privileges, and 
authorities, granted or belonging to the Queen’s highness, her heirs and sue- 
cessors, or united and mnel' to the imperial crown of this realm.” 
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prerogative as supreme head of the Church in these realms, his 
intention undoubtedly was to provide fully for the consequences 
of his breach with Rome, and to centre in the Crown all the prero- 
gatives which it had hitherto shared with the Papacy. In the 
appointment of bishops, he had already possessed the right of 
investing them with their temporalities; he now acquired the 
right of conferring on them their spiritualities: and nothing 
remained in the whole process of making or unmaking bishops, 
to which his prerogative was inadequate. It was not wea, 
this to reduce the episcopal office to a mere State appointment; 
else there would have been no occasion, on discarding the Pope, 
to assume any new power for the King. The purpose was not 
to lower, or in any way change the nature of Episcopacy, but to 
exalt the functions of Royalty by absorbing into it the spiritual 
rights disengaged from Rome. How the lineal Apostleship of the 
Supreme Pontiff, and the prerogatives inherent in St. Peter’s 
chair, could be imported into the English monarchy, was not 
very clear. But the difficulty was got over by appeal to the 
divine right of kings ;—a right not questioned in those days, and 
admitting of easy extension from the sphere of natural to that of 
Christian polity. In acknowledgment of the royal supremacy in 
this unrestricted sense, Cranmer and other bishops, on the acces- 
sion of Edward the Sixth, renewed the tenure of their sees, by 
taking out commissions for holding them during the pleasure of 
the Crown. While this notion prevailed, and the sovereign, in 
addition to the functions of chief magistrate, held a pontifical 
character, room was left for the maintegance of Episcopacy, as a 
divine institution, annexed to the sacred prerogative of the 
Crown, as the officers of state belonged to its civil dignity. 
In this sense, and in this only, is the royal supremacy extensive 
enough for its avowed end, viz., completely to block out the Pope 
from this kingdom. It soon occurred, however, to the stricter 
reformers, that an oath of supremacy, constructed with such a 
meaning, contained two positions—a negative one, that the Pope 
had not in England the supremacy he claimed ; and an affirmative 
one, that the sovereign Aad. The former they could cordially 
take: but the latter involved crown rights of consecration and 
ordination which the school of Geneva scrupled to admit. It 
was important to gain their acquiescence ; and unimportant to 
insist strongly on anything but the negative part of the oath. 
A further distinction was therefore drawn : the spiritual preroga- 
tive, as conceived in its plenitude by Cranmer, was divided into 
two elements—the supernatural or pontifical, in virtue of which, 
the Crown would cease to be a lay power, and might confer 
divine offices ; and the simply ecclesiastical, in virtue of which, 
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the judicial powers of the Crown were to be liable to no ex- 
ceptions, and the canon as well as the civil law was to find its 
final interpreter upon the throne. By insisting only on the 
latter of these two, and expressly disclaiming “authority and 
power of ministry of divine service in the Church,” Elizabeth 
relieved the scruples of her calvinistic subjects, and rendered the 
oath unobjectionable to all but Catholics.*¥ ‘The consequences of 
this restriction of the spiritual supremacy are curious. It no 
longer involves anything which the dissenter of the present day 
could hesitate to own: the jurisdiction of the Queen over all 
persons and in all causes which by law may be brought before 
ecclesiastical tribunals, is not a matter which he is at all concerned 
todeny. Were authority claimed, indeed, over himself in the 
concerns of his religion, he would not acknowledge it: but no 
such claim is made: the concerns of his religion do not fall 
within the legal scope of “spiritual and ecclesiastical things and 
causes :”? were they comprised within the terms of the oath at 
all, it would be under the designation of “ things temporal ;” for 
as the Nonconformist minister is a layman, so we apprehend is 
his church, or his synod, a secular body in the eye of the law. 
But not even under this title are any affairs of dissenting 
conscience included: for the Queen’s temporal supremacy goes 
only to the execution of the laws, and cannot encroach upon that 
which the law leaves free ; and this is the case with the Noncon- 
formist’s faith and worship. We conceive, therefore, that Car- 
dinal Wiseman mistakes the purport of this crown-prerogative, 
when he says :—~ 

“The royal supremacy is no more admitted by the Scotch kirk, by 
Baptists, Methodists, Quakers, Independents, Presbyterians, Unita- 
rians, and other dissenters, than by the Catholics. None of these 
recognise in the Queen any authority to interfere in their religious 
concerns, to appoint their ministers for them, or to mark the limits of 
their separate districts, in which authority has to be exercised.”— 
Appeal— Sec. I. ' 

Certainly, the sects in question recognized no such authority. 
But no such authority does the royal supremacy include; for 
where the law assumes no control, the Queen can have no juris- 
diction. 

But why, in this view, need the Catholics themselves object to 
take the oath? The royal supremacy no more includes any 
power to appoint their bishops than to name a Methodist super- 
intendent: and might apparently be acknowledged, without 
prejudice to the reserved rights of conscience, by Dr. Wiseman 
no less than by Dr. Bunting. A Presbyterian minister is tried 





* See Hallam’s Constitutional History, I., p. 152. 
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for heterodoxy by a synod which hears the cause and decides by 
vote. A Catholic priest is accused of publishing an heretical 
book, carries his appeal to the Pope, and is required to recant, 
With neither process does the English law interfere: and if on 
this account the Presbyterian trial is no infringement on the 
royal supremacy, how can the papal decision be so? The oath 
guards the sovereign as carefully (though less én extenso) from 
domestic as from foreign interferences with the prerogative; 
and if it lets in the Synod can hardly keep out the Pope. In 
both cases the interposition of some other person than the 
Queen for the adjustment of a dispute, or the determination of 
a doubt, is of a nature of mere private influence, and no more 
constitutes a trespass on the royal supremacy, than the moral 
power of a father over sons who have attained their majority, or 
of arbitrators over disputants resorting to them. The Catholic, 
therefore, is not hindered from taking the oath of supremacy by 
the spiritual allegiance which he owes to the Supreme Pontiff; 
for he can pay that allegiance, and freely move within the pale 
of his church-affairs, without encountering the Crown preroga- 
tive at all. There is no “ divided allegiance” in submitting to a 
legally permitted influence. The real bar to the Catholics 
taking the oath of supremacy lies elsewhere. That oath requires 
him to say, not simply that the Pope “has not,” but that he 
“ought not to have any jurisdiction” within this realm: and 
this is what he cannot affirm without giving the lie to his faith, 
which teaches him that the Pope, of divine right, is entitled to 
that appellate jurisdiction, which, for three centuries, England 
improperly denied to him. In refusing the oath of supremacy, 
the Catholic must therefore be regarded, not as the jealous 
guardian of his own spiritual allegiance, but as protester against 
others’ spiritual defection. By the Act of 1829, which sanctions 
his refusal and substitutes another form, the right is reserved 
to him of maintaining this protest; and of living in the State 
as a person who must always desire an ecclesiastical restoration 
of the realm to Rome. 

Observe, finally, the operation on the Established Church, of 
Elizabeth’s lowered interpretation of her spiritual supremacy. 
The pontifical prerogative of the sovereign being thrown away, 
the divine rights of Episcopacy lose their support and go a- 
begging. Whither now are they to look for their legitimation? 
Formerly they claimed in right of the Holy See. That title 
being cancelled, they held of the consecrating power of the 
Crown. This having disappeared, what becomes of them? 
They ought, as dependents, to have shared the fall of their 
superior, and vanished from existence; leaving to the bishop’s 
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office mere human functions of ecclesiastic administration, for 
which a civic nomination would serve as adequate credentials. 
But against this, the liturgies and offices of the Church were, 
and are, a standing and insuperable obstacle. Who was to say, 
“Receive the Holy Ghost by the imposition of our hands?” 
Who was to convey the stewardship of Sacramental Grace? 
Was the disposal of Regeneration in the patronage of the Lord 
Privy Seal; and the power of Absolution in the gift of the Wool- 
sack? So long as these supernatural pretensions formed an 
integral part of the Church theory, they must be vested some- 
where, and pretenders would not be wanting. There were but 
two resources—to re-accept the authentication of Rome ; or to 
transfer to the Anglican hierarchy, as a pontifical aristocracy, 
the prerogatives alienated from the monarchy of St. Peter. In 
either case, the concession made by the Crown is of no profit to 
the kingdom: the claim resigned is simply re-invested. The 
whole papal authority exists among us still; and in dividing the 
spoil, the Crown obtains only the Court of Arches, while the 
Episcopacy come in for the keys of heayen and hell. Thus the 
pontifical rights, which seemed to have become as disconsolate 
ghosts in the sixteenth century, are again in the body in the 
nineteenth. Like the unclean spirits, had they been cast out 
by the finger of God, with the simplicity of a heavenly com- 
mand, they would have gone to their own place for ever. But 
under the clumsy exorcism of human policy, they have but 
wandered awhile through the dry places of ecclesiastic contro- 
versy, seeking rest and finding none: till, seeing the old Anglican 
abode not only temptingly swept and garnished, but still empty 
of any diviner spirit, they have returned whence they came out ; 
and being now many instead of one, threaten to make the last 
state of that Church worse than the first. The Queen’s supre- 
macy and the nation’s protestantism have far more formidable 
rivals in the sacerdotal pretensions of the Church, than in the 
titles of Catholic prelates and the boundaries of papal dioceses. 
Politicians, we are aware, have no belief that any mere theory, 
like that of a priestly polity, can have the least practical effect. 
They do not deny that the Liturgy is too Romish; but they 
rely on its being counteracted by the Calvinistic tone of the 
Articles, and on the tendency to either extreme being virtually 
lost in the predominant good sense and moderation of the 
English people. They admit that the Church scheme of religion 
cannot stand the test of a severe, or even of a lenient logic; 
that it is not a consistent whole, and bears evident traces of the 
contradictory energies from whose balance it sprung. But this, 
they contend, which spoils it for the thinker, recommends it to 
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the nation, There is something to suit every taste; and he who 
finds his own sentiment reflected from the Collects, does not 
care to test it by the Commination. Compromise is the secret 
of all united action and united profession ; and the moment you 
reconcile the formularies with each other, you split the Church 
itself to fragments. Coherence among men musi be brought 
about by incoherence in their creeds. It is the peculiar glory 
of the Anglican theology, that it has found a via media between 
the unreformed and the over-reformed Churches ; enriches the 
cold and rigid lines of Puritanic faith with medieval colouring ; 
places a mixed trust on scripture and tradition,—on history 
and the soul,—on the priest and the prophet,—on reason and 
authority,—on truth and the magistrate. In this way ex- 
tremes are avoided, controversies kept within limits, and the 
tempers of men retained around a centre of mildness and so- 
briety. The spirit of the Church impersonates itself to the 
imagination of the statesman in the form of a bland Archbishop, 
entirely composed of unrealized inclinations; a little evange- 
lical ; something of a Church reformer; not too easy with his 
clergy ; skilled in charitable words, but patient of exclusive 
things ; content to leave doctrine as he finds it; making no 
attempt to steer the Church in storm, Jest he should wreck it, 
but punctually sitting at the helm and reading prayers for it. 
This favourite style of defence is like the thing defended— 
a via media between truth and falsehood ; and suits the national 
taste for a ready-made opinion, without the trouble of thought 
or a care for consistency. It is certainly true, that in order to 
effect combined action, individual views must give way, and a 
course be assented to which probably no one person sharing in 
it regards as the best. But there is a manifest distinction to 
be drawn between partnership in external action and partner- 
ship in the profession of conviction. You are member of a 
committee for building public baths: one man wants them at 
the east end of the town, another at the west; the secretary 
wants a brick structure, the treasurer insists on stone; the 
chairman is anxious for a Roman design, but you have brought 
a plan from Flanders. In these various suggestions there is no 
absolute right or absolute wrong. No one imagines that his 
own proposal has more to recommend it than a certain prepon- 
derance of advantage ; and he feels that his duty is satisfied 
when he has fairly pointed out the grounds of his preference. 
Nothing that could be gained by substituting his scheme for 
another would be worth the risk of forfeiting co-operation. 
The primary end for which the combination was formed is 
gained by compromise, and would be lost by unyieldingness. 
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But suppose you are on the council of a political league, en- 
gaged in preparing a declaration of principles. One member 
moves a preamble announcing the doctrine of natural cquality ; 
another, equally intent on the abolition of serfdom, believes 
from scripture in the anointing of kings. One is convinced 
that colonies are a mere excuse for cost and jobbing, and 
should be turned adrift ; another, no less zealous for free trade, 
relies on colonial empire as a main element of political security 
and greatness. One is for an immediate appeal to arms; 
another is president of the Peace Society, and insists on dis- 
claiming the right to take away human life. What would be 
the reception of the mediating councillor who should rise and 
say :—‘‘ Gentlemen, it is plain there must be some mutual con- 
cessions. There are many points on which we differ; whether 
there are any on which we agree all round is the less necessary 
to determine, because on the one practical conclusion we all 
concur—We must have a declaration, and must uphold our 
league. The document—since it must be signed by us all— 
cannot be all of one complexion ; no gentleman at this table can 
expect to deal with it as a private paper embodying just his own 
system of ideas. But among reasonable men, looking mainly 
to the practical end of securing adherents to our body, there can 
be no desire to press severely on particular views and perhaps 
questionable niceties. The Address must have many paragraphs, 
and will enable us to assign to each gentleman a fair proportion. 
If the preamble is too strong on human equality, it can be cor- 
rected by referring in the body of the paper to the divine rights 
of the Crown; and if our Quaker friends put too much emphasis 
on their doctrine of passive resistance, we can soften it by a 
postscript, demanding that the militia be called out. In this 
way, nobody will be able to read through the Declaration without 
finding something to approve ; all tastes will be suited; each one 
of ourselves, having for the sake of his principles put his name 
to something that qualifies them, will be deterred, in case of 
controversy, from pushing his doctrine to any hurtful and (let 
me add) vulgar extreme. Amid the general support of sensible 
people, we can easily make all dissentients appear in the light of 
egotists or fanatics.” If such proposals as these would be in- 
tolerable in relation to political profession, they are certainly not 
less so in reference to religious. In affairs of external action, 
there is a more or less expedient and effective, in every gradation. 
In declarations of faith, there can be no such gradation, nor any 
of the liberty of honest choice which it allows; every proposition 
presents itself to the mind as either simply true or simply untrue; 
and the assent to it is either absolutely veracious or absolutely 
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unveracious. The rule of integrity is not satisfied when a man 
has provided for the due assertion of a truth; it prohibits his 
ever being consciously a party to the assertion of a falsehood; 
nor can he compound for a moderate allowance of fraudulent 
statements by an adequate mixture of positions heartily believed. 
In erecting a public bath-house, the supporter of brick and the 
advocate for stone may come to a fair agreement, by deciding on 
a brick building with stone facings. But in raising the structure 
of a Faith, the Catholic and the Calvinist cannot honestly settle 
their differences by embodying sacerdotal and sacramental doc- 
trines in the Liturgy and Rubric, and throwing the Genevan ingre- 
dients into the Articles; and whatever peace is secured on such 
terms is morally disgraceful to both parties, and can be desired 
only by those who see no truth in either. In the practical affairs 
of men, compromise may be brought about by inclusion of some- 
thing that is in favour with each ; but in faith and worship, only by 
exclusion of whatever is offensive to any. This, we are convinced, 
was the principle on which, originally, the services and formu- 
laries of the Church were framed. There was no “compromise,” 
in the degrading sense in which that word is now continually 
employed,—no intentional admixture of truth and falsehood 
out of complaisance;—but simply an abstinence from statements 
of doctrine in which concurrence seemed impossible. But the 
incongruous mixture then unconsciously produced is no longer 
unconsciously maintained. Amid the struggling elements of 
the Reformation-period, when intellect and reverence, usage 
and power, were settling their respective claims, the just logical 
boundary between the new and the old systems was long unde- 
termined : the clearest vision could not discern it: and it would 
have been surprising, had not attachment to the past preserved 
some elements which would not bear the scrutiny of the future. 
The historical development of three centuries has since exhibited 
the character and fixed the theory of the two religions: we 
know what belongs to each: and the controversies of the last 
fifteen years have clearly elicited this result, that where there is 
pontifical doctrine, there cannot be Protestantism; and that 
where there is a jus divinum, there can be no harmony with a 
Free State. This is emphatically thé discovery, legible in the 
awful handwriting of Providence, upon the surface of this age; 
dazzling enough to startle even the heedless multitude, and a 
timely warning to those who would restore the Church before 
her days are numbered. It is now too late to sound the praises 
of compromise: when once it has become detected inconsistency, 
its charm and power are gone; it fascinates only the sceptic con- 
temner of mankind ; it repels the truthful and the noble, The 
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time is come when the discordant elements must part: either 
within the Prayer Book, to the revival of the Church; or, in the 
persons of her disciples, to her dissolution. So far is the pre- 
servation of the via media from being an essential to perma- 
nence, that it is the most certain mark of a transitional and 
temporary Church. No half-way scheme of doctrine, through- 
out the ages of Christendom, has been able to sustain itself in 
any strength ; Semiarianism,—Semipelagianism,—moderate Cal- 
vinism, are transient penomenaof human thought,—like 
some seedless annual, whose root dies in the ground,—not like 
the natural grass that grows for ever. What scheme of belief, 
on the other hand, is so coherent and compact, what ecclesiastic 
administration so uniform and unbending, as the Roman 
Catholic, whose duration and extent are above rivalry? It is 
vain by any artificial adjustments, any eclectic composition, to 
coerce incongruous sentiments into partnership. In each great 
scheme of faith there is a vital principal of its own, which rules 
its development and prescribes the conditions of its vigorous 
growth. To force two into the same- organism,—like thrusting 
a grape seed into an acorn before you sow it,—is either to 
destroy both, or to waste the strength of one in killing the other, 
and then throwing it off when dead. Does not indeed the his- 
tory of the English Church itself show the inefficacy of a mixed 
system as an instrument of union? Is it true that she has re- 
tained the attachment of both the Catholic and the Protestant 
class of minds in her communion? On the contrary, she has 
secured the love of neither. No Church born of the Reforma- 
tion has driven out half the number of Dissenters: and as to 
Romanists, she will have created more in this generation than the 
Jesuit missionaries could steal in a century from any other com- 
munion. Never was incompetency proved on a scale so gigantic; 
never was pretence more preposterous than that of the Church 
to unite believers of every shade,—with a third of the religious 
English Dissenters, and a third of the empire, Catholics! Have 
we not a right to complain, as British citizens, that, boasting to 
be national, she cannot keep us together? Nay, that she is in- 
capable of even defending us against the very religion she was 
erected to exclude ?—and, what is worse, actually reproduces it 
and supplies it with a centre of fresh European life? Moreover, 
we have the melancholy conviction, that, nothing whatever will 
be done towards cutting out the root of the evil. The clergy just 
now are very angry with the Catholics; which is taken by simple 
people as proof that they are truly Protestant. There are some 
indeed who look a little further, and suggest a revision of the 
Prayer Book. But what are the alterations contemplated? A 
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shortening of the Morning Service,—a better selection of the 
lessons,—an omission (unless as a record) of the Athanasian 
creed,—with such a reform in the rubrics as may exclude Trac- 
tarian histrionics: all good proposals in themselves, but leaving 
the active source of evil entirely untouched. The real mischief of 
such a phenomenon as the temple of St. Barnabas is not in what 
mects the eye, not in vestments, lights, and postures,in the piscina 
and the almoric, in the sign of the cross or swell of the organ; these 
things are in themselves matters of perfect indifference, and, 
were they mere externals, might be as harmlessly allowed as the 
candles retained by the Lutherans not only in their churches, 
but even in the baptismal service at private houses. But forthe 
meaning they embody, the new excesses in these things would 
be mere spiritual fopperies, which a bishop might usefully cas- 
tigate with peremptory contempt; they are, however, much 
more than this; they are more even than the mere court 
etiquette, attached by custom and accident to the Papal system, 
disagreeably reminding us of discarded mummeries; they are 
the symbols of one special thought, the clear, deliberate, precise 
language handed down for its picturesque expression ; the cere- 
monial that surrounds a certain doctrine, which, if true, is the 
living principle, if false, is the consuming disease of pure Chris- 
tianity. What is that doctrine ?—that the clergyman is a priest, 
and the communion-table an altar, and that by letters patent 
from God, it is only through the hands of one and the rites of the 
other, that Divine grace can enter any soul of man, and sin 
depart. This it is which alone gives significance to the new 
practices: and this, unfortunately, has full warrant from the 
Prayer Book, and, while it stands there, bids defiance to the 
resources of Episcopal discipline. Till it is cancelled, the Trac- 
tarian acts with reason in introducing his favourite emblems ; the 
bishop, in prohibiting them, acts with no reason at all; the one 
has an idea to convey, the other has none to exclude; in the 
hands of the one the contest is for a principle, in that of the 
other it is an empty logomachy. So long as that element remains 
there could be no more foolish task than the reform of -the 
rubrics, and the simplification of the ritual. You might dress 
your clergymen like Quakers, furnish your chancel in the style of 
Cromwell, make your communion-table like a joiner’s bench, 
and set it to the north; you would find that, as silk and surplice 
do not make a priest, neither can coercive drab and sackcloth 
unmake him; that it is not the altar decorations, but the altar 
doctrine, in which the grievance has its life. Take the sacerdo- 
talism away: say with Luther, that every Christian, with only the 
inward ordination of the Spirit, is on a par with priest or bishop, 
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and that the minister is but the delegated teacher, qualified 
“proprio motu et generali jure ;”* and all the millinery and up- 
holstery, and mystifications of the sanctuary, will pon ate, 
wither, never to appear again. Some of our prelates, many of 
the clergy, and vast numbers of the laity are well aware of this ; 
they know too that the priestly doctrine, with much that hangs 
upon it, has no real life in the heart of the English people, and 
is little better than a monstrous unveracity, yet they will leave it 
as it is, will screen it as a fundamental of the Church, will gladly 
divert attention from it by a vigorous attack on the mere external 
symptoms, which engage the eye and the passions of the multi- 
tude. Englishmen have ceased to look for transparent simplicity 
and directness in their clergy, except in matters which lie remote 
from the dogmas of their profession, and, in persons like the 
Anglicans, seized on by some new, perhaps dangerous idea. In 
the mass of the order, and especially in the prelates, the class 
feeling is well known to be so strong as to overpower the natural 
virtues, and enfeeble the Christian graces, to give, unconsciously 
to the possessor but conspicuously to‘the observer, not only the 
double tongue, but the double mind to work it, to teach the 
outspoken the arts of reserve, to bind the living and truth-loving 
intellect to the dead bodies of the very errors which, in days of 
nobler prowess, itself has slain, and even oblige it to provoke 
them into vivacity again, and show them off as if they were 
alive. No amount of solemnity of profession can afford the least 
index to a clergyman’s real state of mind in a Church where Catho- 
lics, Calvinists, Latidudinarians, all protest, by hundreds, their 
entire and detailed assent to the same elaborate system of 
theology ; the result is, that the preachers of truth in their own 
place and office, are the very last persons in the nation to be 
believed ; that the pulpit is as little trusted for sincerity as that ap- 
pointed resort of hired advocacy, the bar; that the letters of the 
bishopsin crises like the present, are not read as reliable expressions 
of the writers’ minds, but watched as diplomatic manifestos, and 
studied as the artful movements of a game. Hence there is no 
hope that any bishop will do more for the Church than die in it. 
To seize the moment for effective revival, the moment of detected 
incompetency, of inevitable change, of reanimated Protestantism, 
of lay interest and enthusiasm, of pacified nonconformity, and 





* See his Essay to the Bohemian brethren, as cited by Dr. Moehler in his 
“Symbolism,” Robertson’s translation, Vol. ii., p. 92.—Luther here, as was 
too often the case, deforms a noble truth with coarse invective. ‘* Catholic 
ordination is exhihited as a mere daubing, shaving, and jugglery, whereby 
nought but lying and idle fools, true priests of Satan, were made. One could 
likewise shave the hair off any sow, and put a dress on any block.” 
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by trenchant reforms call back the alienated portion of the 
nation, is an enterprise beyond the aims, and,—mainly on that 
account,—beyond the power of those to whom England is eccle- 
siastically entrusted. And so not even the glaring offence of the 
hour will be removed : but after stripping off a few of the blossoms 
and leaves of Romanism, the sacerdotal root will be left in the 
ground,—to put forth anew, whenever brought once more under 
the light of a genius intense enough to nurture it, and under the 
husbandry of Oxford Apostles, God shall give the retributive 
increase. 

But, we shall be asked, will you not allow people to believe in 
priests and their divine prerogatives? Would you pass a law to 
hinder it, or compel the High Churchmen to erase the doctrine 
from their system? Far from it; let every man be entirely free to 
profess and worship according to his conscience. We only say, that 
this doctrine operates as a disqualification for the exclusive alliance 
with the State of any Church that holds it ; and can never be politi- 
cally harmless, except where either all sects or no sects are endowed 
by the commonwealth. The reason is plain. When a body of 
men tell us, that they are sole trustees under God of a certain 
set of dogmas and channels of grace, they are bound to guard 
the sacred deposit with incorruptible care, and to hand it down 
from age to age without the shadow of a change. Their primary 
obligation is the preservation of an immutable identity of teaching 
and administration. On the other hand, the primary necessity 
of a free people is an incessant change of thought and character ; 
and the primary duty of their Government is to readapt their 
institutions to the successive states of the national mind. To 
suppose that this law of change in human society will make an 
exception in favour of religion, is a weak defiance of all experi- 
ence. However fixed the objective sources of faith may be, they 
cannot fall on changing minds with unchanged results. New 
arts, new literature, new wealth,—an altered distribution of social 
classes,—a quickened circulation of ideas,—a copious importation 
of foreign thought,— inevitably produce a different people, before 
whom you cannot present the problems of religion with only the 
old results. The State, we conceive, must accept this as a fact ; 
and, ere committing itself to exclusive alliance with any body 
of disciples, must stipulate, as an indispensable condition, that 
they have a flerible faith; not, of course, that individuals are to 
be called upon to hold loosely by their own convictions, but that 
there is to be no bar to silent and spontaneous modification from 
age to age. This is precisely the condition which a sacerdotal 
communion is bound to repudiate: if it remain not inflexible, it 
is a traitor to its stewardship : and so incompatible are the duties 
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of the two, that the highest faithfulness of a templar church is 
supreme unfaithfulness in an Establishment. The co-existence 
of the two functions,—political and pontifical,—is simply impos- 
sible; either the nation must give up its will, or the church its 
trust. This is better understood at present by the priest than 
the statesman; and is shown with admirable irony in the follow- 
ing sentences :— 


“As physical life assimilates to itself, or casts off, whatever it 
encounters, allowing no interference with the supremacy of its own 
principle, so is it with social and civil. When a body politic grows, 
takes definite shape, and matures, it slights, though it may endure, 
the vestiges and tokens of its rude beginnings. It may cherish them 
as curiosities, but it abjures them as precedents. They may hang about 
it, as the shrivelled blossom about the formed fruit; but they are 
dead, and will be sure to disappear as soon as they are felt to be 
troublesome. Common sense tells us they do not apply to things as 
they are ; and if individuals attempt to insist on them, they will but 
bring on themselves the just imputation of vexatiousness and extrava- 
gance. So it is with the Anglican formularies ; they are but the 
expression of the national sentiment, and therefore are necessarily 
modified by it. Did the nation grow into Catholicity, they might 
easily be made to assume a Catholic demeanour ; but as it has matured 
in its Protestantism, they must take, day by day, a more Evangelical and 
liberal aspect. Of course Iam not saying this by way of justifying 
individuals in professing and using doctrinal and devotional forms 
from which they dissent; nor am I denying that words have, 
or at least ought to have, a definite meaning which must not be 
explained away ; I am merely stating what takes place in matter of 
fact, allowably in some cases, wrongly in others, according to the 
strength on the one hand, of the wording of the formulary, and of 
the diverging opinion on the other. I say, that a nation’s laws are a 
nation’s property, and have their life in the nation’s sentiment: and 
where that living intelligence does not shine through them, they 
become worthless and are put aside, whether formally or on an under- 
standing. Now Protestantism is, as it has been for centuries, the 
nation’s religion : and since the semi-patristical church which was set 
up for the nation at the Reformation, is the organ of that religion, it 
must live for the nation ; it must hide its Catholic aspirations in folios, 
or in college cloisters ; it must call itself Protestant when it gets into 
the pulpit ; it must abjure antiquity ; for woe to it, if it attempt to 
thrust the wording of its own documents in its master’s path, if it 
rely on a passage in its Visitation for the Sick, or an article of the 
Creed, or on the tone of its Collects, or on a catena of its;divines, when 
the age has determined on a theology more in keeping with the pro- 
gress of knowledge! The antiquarian, the reader of history, the 
theologian, the philosopher, the Biblical student may make his protest ; 
he may quote St. Austin, or appeal to the canons, or argue from the 
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nature of the case ; but la Reine le veut ; the English people is suffi- 
cient for itself; it wills to be Protestant and progressive ; and fathers, 
councils, and schoolmen, Scriptures, saints, angels, and what is above 
them, must give way. What are they to it? It thinks, acts, and is 
contented, according to its own practicable, intelligible, shallow 
religion ; and of that religion its Bishops, its divines, will they, or 
will they not, must be exponents.”—Newman’s Lectures, p. 18. 

We simply borrow the lecturer’s argument, and turn it round. 
He says to the Anglican ecclesiastics, ‘‘ As an established clergy, 
you cannot be faithful to your priestly vows:” we rather say, 
“ As faithful to your priestly vows, you cannot be an established 
clergy.” He says, “The nation will constrain you not to serve 
your conscience :” we more respectfully contend, “ Your con- 
science will constrain you not to serve the nation.” The diver- 
gence of the two obligations is forcibly brought home to us by 
the demand, just now so frequently urged, for the revival of 
convocation, or the organization of some new chamber, for the 
settlement of ecclesiastical affairs. The question immediately 
arises, in what capacity is the body to meet ?—as priesthood, or 
as establishment ?—as divine corporation, or as human ?—as an- 
swerable to God alone, or under responsibility to the nation? 
On the answer to these questions would depend the whole com- 
position of the assembly. Who are to be represented? If only 
the association of persons bound together by belief in the Articles 
and Baptism into the same communion, then must the repre- 
sentatives be all Churchmen, if not all priests; they must qualify 
at the parish altar, and produce credentials from the parish 
register. But if the national Establishment is the thing to be 
represented and discussed, then must the representatives be 
drawn indiscriminately from the whole body of Estadlishers, that 
is, from the nation at large; and the Assembly would be but a 
duplicate of Parliament. In the former case, the definitions of 
doctrine and rules of discipline adopted would be simply declara- 
tory of the sentiments of a particular sect: they could have no 
binding force in reference to the ecclesiastical constitution of the 
country: they could not be imported as new conditions into the 
compact with the State. The utmost that could be aliowed would 
be, that they should come before Parliament as proposals—if 
approved, to become law; if disapproved, to terminate the part- 
nership between the nation and the Church, and to forfeit the 
temporal endowments of the spiritual corporation. In the latter 
case, the decrees adopted would determine the doctrine and dis- 
cipline on which the nation resolved to insist in any ecclesiastical 
body henceforth admitted or retained for endowment. They 
would obtain, after royal assent, the validity of law: and it 
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would then remain for the body hitherto established to decide, 
whether it will accept these conditions, or transfer the national 
trust to others who are prepared to do so. As a body under 
priesthood, the Church is a charter from on high; and when 
its affairs are in confusion, they must be set in order by prayer and 
discussion with closed doors on the part of the corporators them- 
selves. As an Establishment, the Church is a corporation with a 
charter from the State; and when its working needs revision, it 
must be brought before the legislature, for reform, not only in 
the administration, but, if requisite, in the constitution of its 
charter. This distinction was of little moment during the first 
century after the separation from Rome; because throughout that 
period the persons composing the State, and those composing the 
Church were the same: the divine charter, however variously 
interpreted, was universally recognised as creating an incorpora- 
tion which was to be co-extensive (at the least) with the nation: 
the idea prevailed of one only Christian communion; and even 
those who could not join in its actual conditions hoped to obtain 
changes which would bring them in. All ecclesiastical differences 
lay therefore within the Church, among parties struggling to 
grasp and wield in their own sense its undisputed and undivided 
authority. In the disputes which arose between the temporal and 
the spiritual powers,—in the variance, for instance, between Con- 
vocation and Parliament as to the nature of the royal supremacy,— 
collision was not between two classes or bodies of men, but 
between two functions of the same body; between the clerical 
and the lay element of a single communion. But since the 
Restoration, these conditions of the problem have been passing 
away ; and it is impossible any longer to consider the State and 
the Church as merely two aspects of one community. The Act 
of Uniformity was the commencement of that fatal policy which 
seeks unity by exclusion, instead of by comprehension. By 
driving the spiritual exiles to despair of their return, it set them 
on providing separately for themselves. Compelled to regard 
their ejected condition as no longer provisional, they gradually 
founded their own institutions, educated their own clergy, and 
in baptism, ordination, creed, and worship, formed themselves 
into independent societies. From that moment was realized a 
condition entirely new; viz., the coexistence of many commu- 
nions on the same soil. Still the time had not fully come when 
the State and the Church should be composed of different per- 
sons ; for the nonconformists, in turning their backs upon the 
Church, had, for a time, to forfeit their position in the State; 
and for relief of conscience paid the price of their civil rights. 
At first treated as enemies, then endured as péroxo, they slowly 
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approached a recognised isopolity. Now, however, they fully 
belong to the State, without belonging to the Church ; the per- 
sonal range of the two bodies is no longer coextensive ; and the 
Church, in its relation with the State, has to deal not with the 
laic function of her own life, but with an external power, par- 
tially in the hands of those who do not own her. The State, in 
other words, has outgrown the Church ; and in readjusting their 
relations, the legislature cannot narrow its view to the old eccle- 
siastic circle, and work within the conditions there laid down; 
it is bound to provide for the nation in its enlarged proportions ; 
and, as in the case of a small borough expanded to a great town, 
to throw down the municipal boundaries, and modify the cor- 
porate rights, in a way to render them commensurate with 
modern wants. In the performance of this undeniable duty, 
Parliament, amid many embarrassing problems, would have the 
advantage of one principle perfectly clear, viz., that, if the Epis- 
copal Church is to continue in her established position, her 
sacerdotal doctrine must be withdrawn, and her pretended 
charter of sacramental trust be surrendered; because this, the 
whole nation, beyond her communion, and probably the vast 
majority within it, entirely disown. Whatever differences there 
may be among the sects, on this the very fact of their noncon- 
formity proves their unanimity. Were this removed, the work 
of producing a truly National Religious Establishment would 
indeed be only begun. But while it stands, not even can a 
beginning be made; a hopeless bar remains between the growing 
margin of the nation, and the contracting area of the Church,— 
a bar, moreover, scarcely less hateful to the laity within, than to 
the unbaptized multitude without. In the present temper of 
the country, there is a happy consent between the dissenters, 
and all but the retrograde portion of the Church, most favourable 
to a reform of the Prayer Book in this sense. The external 
forces that lie beyond the Anglican pale would raise no storm to 
interrupt such a work; they would either sleep around it in 
indifference, or watch it with supporting sympathy. All the 
turmoil would spring up to the interior. Certain it is that, under 
such a charge, Dr. Pusey could not accomplish his vow to die in 
the Church of England. The moment her “ priesthood” is con- 
verted into an unpretending “ministry,” a Tractarian secession 
is inevitable. But, however formidable such an occurrence 
might be, whether it took the shape of a new schism or of a 
Papal relapse, its evasion or postponement must incur a far 
greater danger—the perpetuated reproduction of Romanism by 
the agency of the Church herself. On this point we have the 
judgment of a very competent observer, who watches the course 
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of events from the Papal side. The Rev. W. Maskell, having 
joined the Roman Catholic Church, records the following opinion 
in a letter to the Morning Chronicle :— 


“If ever the day should come that both the Prayer Book and the 
Articles should speak, whether upon this side or upon that, no matter 
which, one uniform, consistent language, controversy between members 
of the English Church and Catholics must take a very different line. 
For myself, I do not hesitate to declare, that in my judgment, the 
strongest of all our hopes rests on the continuance, unchanged, of the 
present English formularies ; and that no immediate accession to us 
of numbers, however large, would compensate in the end for the slower 
but more sure gain, from an unceasing flow into the One Church of 
men inquiring honestly for truth.” 


Leave to Rome undisputed occupation of the sacerdotal field, 
and the domain will soon cease to be enlarged. The preparation 
thus made for nationalizing the Church must no doubt be fol- 
lowed up. ‘The first effect is to throw out a large body from her 
communion: and unless this be compensated by reinforcements 
from without, her position in the country will be less tenable 
than ever. But the grand obstacle in the way of such reinforce- 
ments is removed, when the clergy no longer pretend to hold the 
dogmas which they teach, by any higher tenure than that of pri- 
vate judgment, and conscience in interpreting the sources of divine 
knowledge. Their responsibility retires within the modest di- 
mensions of their own personal sphere; and asks only that their 
conscience and their teaching shall have free scope of activity. 
It ceases to be aggressive ; and being conscious of no title which 
others do not equally possess, they exchange the insolent 
ignoring of their neighbours, for respectful, however firm, 
dissent. Among men thus minded, of what religion must the 
National Church be the organ? Assuredly of the zational religion. 
It is vain to pretend a duty on her part to sanction nothing 
but the absolute truth. She has no resources for discriminating 
the absolute truth. With the repudiation of pontifical claims, 
she loses the false semblance of an objective oracle for the deter- 
mination of doubts; and can do no more in this matter than 
produce in her teachers the subjective conditions favourable for 
the discernment of truth—the sound learning, the Christian 
temper, the unanxious thought. If these claims are to be 
rejected, not in vindication of indispensable freedom but as a 
means of lighter bondage, if,—when they are gone, we are left 
with a creed simply narrower by their expulsion,—better let 
them remain. But we are persuaded that both laity and clergy 
are ashamed of the ridiculous affectation of a dogmatic unity to 
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which every Sunday publishes a thousand contradictions. The 

well know that, in spite of this pretence, the English Chure 

harbours every great heresy that ever provoked the perempto- 
riness of Rome, and among her writers of renown can produce 
the modern counterparts of Arius and Eutyches, of Pelagius 
and Sabellius ; nay, the mere politician appeals to these notorious 
differences as redounding to the praise of the Church, and giving 
evidence of the wide scope of liberty practically enjoyed by her 
members. We accept the fact, but must refuse the praise. For 
the question occurs, whether the Church gives this latitude, or 
whether her members take it. We cannot consent to credit her 
with a result, which all her resources are always strained to pre- 
vent before it takes place and to disown afterwards; but which 
she is at once too weak to suppress and too uncandid to acknow- 
ledge. Those who belong to her communion enjoy that latitude 
they have, not because they belong to the Church, but because 
they live in England ; the free secular spirit of which is too much 
for the ecclesiastical influence in the opposite direction. Heretical 
clergymen and bishops are forced upon the Church by statesmen 
who look only at their personal qualities, or by patrons who 
appoint by considerations of family, not of creed. For the 
praise of liberality the church must wait, till she has spontane- 
ously relaxed some one of the dogmatic restrictions by which she 
fences her rigid orthodoxy round. So far as, without doing this, 
she admits heterodox theologians, it is by a shameful unveracity. 
That is a price too dear to pay for any dogmatic comprehensive- 
ness: nor can the Church relish such admiration as was once 
lavished by an esprit fort on some of the sceptic priests of the first 
French revolution. “ Our clergy to be sure are all perjured ; but 
then, how charmingly liberal!” If we are called on to choose be- 
tween an intellectual and a moral good, we are constrained, not to 
applaud the freedom, but to condemn the falsehood ;—the more 
so, as all the intellectual freedom is undeniably furnished by the 
spirit of the nation, and all the moral falsehood by the system of 
the Church. Latitude on these terms has more of the benefit of 
an allowed liberty. It is a mere forfeiture of unity, without the 
gain of comprehensiveness; for when thought larger than the creed 
gets in, it is only on condition that it benot scrupulous. Our Church 
has thus neither enjoyed the advantages of freedom, nor secured 
the rewards of oppression. She has, however, effectually destroyed 
the pretended plea, that in her teaching we have a witness to 
some system of coherent and unalterable truth. Absolute truth 
then being wrapped, if amongst us at all, in impenetrable disguise, 
cannot be an object of selection: and we can find no claimant 
for establishment, if it be not the national religion: and what 
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that may be is happily a thing easily determinable by vote. In 
revising the formularies, nothing should be retained which con- 
clusively offends the convictions of any considerable class of 
worshippers: its retention would be a positive grievance to 
those whom it would repel: its omission would compromise 
no religious teacher, provided he were free to supply it in his 

rsonal preaching, and to seek a congregation in sympathy with 
his belief. Such a relaxation of the dogmatic bond would probably 
not add a single new made sentiment to those already existing in 
the Church. It would be simply a change from an insincere to a sin- 
cere allowance of inevitable and actual varieties ;—a change which, 
we are convinced, would be acceptable, not only to the essentially 
veracious mind of the secular Englishman, but to that pure and 
faithful religion which, in every communion, is impatient of pre- 
tence, and fears no reality. The State, at all events, cannot, in 
its dealing with ecclesiastical institutions, proceed upon any ab- 
struse theological theory, or limit its basis to the decisions of 
Nice, of Chalcedon, or of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. 
It can only accept the facts before it, -and recognise the religion 
which has living possession of the mind of the nation, and de- 
clares itself unmistakeably in their labours and sacrifices on its 
behalf. There are but two ways in which this can be done: 
either the strongest of the actual sects may be taken as expressive 
of the general will, to the exclusion of all the rest; or, they may 
all be assumed as partial declarations of national faith, to which, 
as a whole, no one of them is competent to give complete ex- 
pression. The first method cannot be persisted in, without 
exposing the most divine element of civilization to a series of 
violent revolutions, and enthroning, in naked might, the very in- 
fluence which is to teach the world the inviolable sanctity of 
right. The most powerfu! spiritual body in the country may yet 
comprise but a minority of the inhabitants. Its favoured position 
will be felt as an injustice, and will naturally provoke a crusade 
which, on the first confederation of the hostile forces, will succeed 
in the work of deliberate destruction, and then miserably scramble 
towards a fortuitous reconstruction. The second method is unde- 
niably the true exponent of the present facts of society, and can 
alone restore religion to its tranquil and dignified position above the 
secular rivalries of the world. We believe that the great mass of the 
English laity would rejoice in such achange in theformularies of the 
church as would allow the gradual return to conformity of classes 
now excluded by scruples which no honest conscience can despise. 
Is it objected that but a slender creed would remain if it omitted 
everything which was inadmissible by Wesleyan and Baptist, 
Independent and Arian? We reply, in the first place, that with 
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the slenderness or fulness of the creed, the State, in determining 
the conditions of established support, has nothing to do. If there 
be enough in it to train good men and citizens, to nurture the 
sentiments of duty, and, by spontaneous reverence, bring about, 
and in a better way, all the highest ends of law, there is sufficient 
to entitle it to recognition. It expresses the weighty fact, that the 
noblest aims of civil society are embodied in the private faith of 
its members, and anticipated by their aspirations. We reply, in 
the second place, that whoever felt the creed to be defective should 
be at perfect liberty to fill it in from his own supplementary con- 
victions. Beyond the public liturgies, which should be much 
shortened, range might be left in every service for the free minis- 
trations of the clergyman. It would be no doubt necessary, in 
order to secure harmony, under this free system, between the 
pastor and his people, to give the congregations a voice in the 
appointment of their ministers. But against this no objection 
can be made, except on behalf of the patren’s interest—an interest 
which, through long abuse and sordid sale, has become so odious 
to the religious feeling of the country, as to be plainly marked for 
destruction, unless speedily redeemed by compromise with the 
principle of congregational election. If the State, by a regulated 
education, such as it requires in prepatation for the other pro- 
fessions, provides the c/ass of religious teachers, while the natural 
affinities of churches have play in allocating individuals, security 
is taken that religion shall be purified by passing through an 
enriched and practised intellect ; and yet an appeal is left to that 
nameless spiritual instinct by which alone the presence of a livin 

heart can be detected. Under such an arrangement, the Church 
would soon cease to be disgraced by all the shameful abuses of a 
close corporation. It would no longer be true that out of twelve 
thousand benefices, eight thousand are transmitted by purchase 
and sale, and upwards of three thousand in the possession of non- 
resident incumbents. It would no longer be endured, when once 
the laity are admitted into the concerns of the clergy, that labo- 
rious pastors should starve on £35 a-year, and be indebted for 
£30 of it to Ecclesiastical Commissioners,* some of whom, for 
sixteen years, have enjoyed from the Church an annual revenue 
of £10,000, and appropriated west-end fines to an untold amount, 
modestly estimated at half-a-million. We fear, indeed, that the 





* See ‘ Return to the House of Commons of the Number of Small Livings 
augmented by Grants at the me mt of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners,’ 
June 4, 1850. The living referred to is the Perpetual Curacy of Staindrop, 
Durham, page 31 of the Return. How many livings of £5 a-year are unaug- 
mented by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners is not recorded. 
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admission of more popular control into ecclesiastical affairs affords 
the only hope of remedy for mismanagement and misuse, more 
flagrant than can now be found in any department of the State. 
The diocesan and capitular conscience is too easy; the Parlia- 
mentary check is too slow and too much broken by official 
obstructions; and nothing but a local and provincial’ element of 
lay administration, the recognition of a municipal principle in 
Church affairs, will suffice to break up the sacred oligarchy, and 
let in the honest day-light on the mystification of their affairs. 
The rudiments of such a scheme must be sought in the enlarged 
powers of each congregation for self-government, and the con- 
cession to it of a voice in the election of its pastor. 

We confess, however, to a doubt, whether a plan of comprehen- 
sion such as we have imagined, is not now too late. The Church, 
long abandoned to the slumber of a lazy conservatism, is, indeed, 
awake with a better spirit, and abounds with devoted ministers 
and high-minded laymen. But in an age so rapid and impatient 
as ours, repentance may easily miss the tide; and we fear that, 
after every effort and concession has “been spent, England will 
remain with many churches instead of one. _ The free develop- 
ment of separate denominations has proceeded very far. It has 
created a number of powerful organisations, each of which, in 
its continued operation, has worked for itself a distinct social 
channel, and appropriated a scarce disputed domain. It has 
covered the populous portion of the land with chapels and 
school-houses, and so accumulated around the sectarian centres 
of administration a vast cluster of properties, all in active 
use. It has called into existence many societies, occupying 
different spheres, for the advancement of popular education, 
and several colleges for the cultivation of the higher learning, 
and the special training of a Christian ministry. After English 
society has so long se¢ into these forms, it may well be doubted 
whether their continuance has much dependance on the phraseo- 
logy of the Liturgy or the breadth of the Articles. When, too, 
it is remembered, that if the variances in dogmatic theology were 
all happily smoothed away, questions of ecclesiastical discipline 
would arise, and that to some Nonconformists Episcopacy is 
offensive, while others insist on the independent isolation of each 
knot of worshippers, it will scarcely appear feasible to remodel 
any one communion so as to embrace them all. Is there, then, 
no hope of that return to greater unity after which, amid all the 
din of seeming strife, the spirit of the nation evidently pines? 
We do not despair. Nonconformity is now aware of its in- 
adequacy to the complicated wants of the nation ; feels the heavy 
burthen of voluntary taxation; and begins to reckon the waste 
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of a number of rival efforts of the same kind upon the same spot. 
Moreover, the affinities which originally distributed the religious 
population into its several masses are rapidly changing; repulsions 
are acting around the centre of every sect, and attractions making 
themselves felt across the borders. Only the habits of a declin- 
ing principle of vitality holds the present forms together; the 
incipient life of the future is loosening them for unexpected re- 
combination. Looking at the whole matter from a point beyond 
the enclosure of sects, we see in both the Church and the Dis- 
senters aptitudes for special work which cannot be interchanged 
between them; and we see vast national endowments which 
ought to be made subservient to the impartial spiritual culture of 
the whole people. The State is the trustee of those endow- 
ments; and, as judge of the rules by which they should be 
dispensed, may become the point of unity in which the various 
labourers and recipients may find their separation lost. It is not 
unnatural to look at the course of public education as affording 
some augury in relation to the direction of ecclesiastical affairs. The 
competing societies of the Church and the dissenters (the National 
and the British and Foreign) with the Wesleyan and the Catholic 
school associations, have so far relaxed their severe voluntaryism 
as to stand in common relation to the committee entrusted with the 
distribution of the parliamentary grant for education. Separate 
in their actions, free in their several movements, they meet in 
the presence of the State. The inherent feebleness of voluntary 
institutions, and the difficulty felt by an aristocratic corporation 
like the Church, in grasping the whole population of this land, 
may surely lead to a similar ecclesiastical partnership, through the 
mediation of the civil government, commanding for the purpose 
not a mere parliamentary grant, but the vast remains of a long- 
wasted and abused Church property. Thus to gather up all the 
religious agencies of the country, under the headship of the State, 
without encroachment on religious freedom, would doubtless be a 
most arduous and delicate task; yet, in the hands of a great 
statesman, by no means impossible. We can imagine a series 
of measures by which the end might be gradually approached, 
without apparent offence to the most sensitive conscience. Were 
the Act of Uniformity repealed, the uses of the services of the 
Prayer Book, in their complete and unaltered form, would no 
longer be obligatory on the clergy ; and a power of adapting the 
modes of worship to the convictions of the worshippers would be 
left. Episcopal ordination however would still remain indis- 
pensable; so that the external boundaries of the Establishment 
would not thus be enlarged, though its interior latitude would be 
increased. In order to secure this further advantage, liberty 
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might be given to parishes, after some regulated compromise 
with the patrons,—to elect their own ministers ;—no one being 
eligible except a person with a University degree and ordination 
or recognition according to the usages of some one denomination 
known to the law. This would enable a parish to become Wes- 
leyan or Presbyterian, if such change accorded with the predomi- 
nant feeling of the place. To meet the financial problems to which 
such cases would give rise, it would be necessary to vest in an 
Ecclesiastical Administration, fully responsible to Parliament, 
the whole of the Church property, with powers, duly guarded 
and checked by locally elected Boards, of redistribution according 
to the real exigences of each neighbourhood. But not only must 
Nonconformist persons be rendered admissible ; Nonconformist 
institutions and property must be made susceptible of ecclesiastical 
adoption. To accomplish this, it might be provided that, on the 
surrender of any dissenting chapel to the ecclesiastical trustees, 
such chapel should lapse to the National Church estate; and the 
congregation, ceasing to be a private club, would be incorporated 
into the public system, and, on certain-conditions, would become 
entitled to a stipend computed in the compound ratio of its 
necessities and its beneficent activity. The conditions referred 
to need not be complicated, though their definition would require 
the utmost clearness and caution. They must be absolutely free 
from every possibility of interference with religious belief, and 
comprise no other inquiry than into the extent of social service 
rendered by a society as instructor of the poor and the young; 
and in the estimate of this a large influence should be assigned 
to the judgment of the district. To secure good service in the 
clergyman, a minimum of stipend should be fixed, and a part 
of it always drawn from the efforts and award of his congregation 
or neighbourhood. Not one of these provisions would in the 
slightest degree touch the independence of either the Church or 
the Dissenters. They do not meddle with the Prayer Book, 
except negatively, by declining any longer to enforce its compul- 
sory use; and the members of the Episcopalian communion 
might freely settle for themselves, in any representative assem- 
bly possessing their confidence, whether they would alter or 
wholly retain their present formularies. A similar freedom 
of internal organisation and government would be left with 
every sect. Nor, again, is there the least interference with 
those Nonconformist Societies who might choose to remain on the 
basis of pure voluntaryism. They are exposed to no disadvantage, 
made liable to no tax, and, for aught they would ever meet with 
in their own experience, might remain Unconscious that any 
alteration had been made. One political change of serious magni- 
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tude would, however, be involved in such a series of measures. 
All ground would be removed for retaining the bishops in the 
House of Lords. The religious communion to which they 
belong would be only one among several churches embraced 
within the national establishment ; and if the Episcopalians were 
to have their spiritual Peers, so must other religious bodies now 
introduced into a similar relation to the State. Justice would 
require that this political privilege should be either abolished or 
extended ; and it cannot be reasonably doubted which method 
of equalization would be most agreeable at once to the political 
and the religious sentiment of the country. It is not our pur- 
pose to fill up this outline. We sketch it simply to indicate a 
course which, however strange to the imagination now, appears 
to us more practicable—no less than more desirable—than either 
the unyielding retention of the Church as it is, or the entire 
repudiation of all national interest in religion, and the utter 
sacrifice, to the ends of mere financial economy, of the noble 
ecclesiastical endowments inherited from former times. We see 
nothing inconsistent with the sentiments proper to the devoutest 
Christian in a recognition of religion, left to its free development, 
as the highest departinent of a nation’s culture; and think that 
the objection to this springs rather from low and irreverent notions 
of the State, than from any elevated conception of the offices 
of the Church ; not till the old Greek reverence for the public 
polity of a nation shall blend itself with the spirituality of the 
Christian’s private and personal faith, will the restless antagonism 
of egotism with social power in secular affairs—of individual 
conscience with general law in morals and religion, cease, and 
pass into a harmony. 
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1.—Reise nach Colchis und nach den Deutschen Colonien jenseits des 
Kaukasus. (Journey to Colchis and the German Colonies beyond 
the Caucasus). By Moritz Wagner. Leipsig, 1850. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 


Tue plains and valleys which extend along the southern declivity ot 
the Caucasus are admitted to be among the finest regions of the 
earth. Forests of magnificent timber, whose abounding luxuriance 
and variety of vegetation can only be compared to that of the 
primeval forests on the Orinoco and the Amazon rivers, Stretch along 
the sides of the mountains ; the pomegranate, the peach, the necta- 
rine grow wild, and the vine flourishes in such gigantic vigour and 
richness of growth, that even the vines of Italy seem poor and puny 
in comparison. It winds itself like a huge serpent about the largest 
trees, tosses its wreathed branches on every side, twines trunk 
after trunk within its coils, and hangs its garlands, with their glow- 
ing fruits, even up to the highest branches, where the birds only can 
feast on their nectarean juices ; all kinds of corn, as well as hemp and 
flax, when cultivated, yield abundant harvests; in many districts rice, 
and even cotton, can be grown with success—indeed, the latter is often 
found growing wild; the horses, and other cattle, equal the finest 
breeds of Europe; the woods abound in game, in almost countless 
varieties; the mineral products (though as yet they have not been 
thoroughly explored), there is reason to believe, are plentiful: yet, so 
little have all these gifts of nature done for the country, or rather, to 
such an extent have their benefits been neutralised by other causes, that 
a large proportion of the inhabitants are scarcely above the reach of 
famine, whenever any accident, such as that of a visitation of locusts, 
occurs to diminish their harvest. The peasantry live with their cattle 
in holes burrowed in the ground, with a hole at the top to admit 
light and afford egress to smoke; they are almost wholly ignorant of 
the simplest arts of life; they spoil their wine by their method of 
keeping it in skins smeared with naphtha; they plough their deep rich 
soil with a clumsy machine made of wood sheathed with iron; they 
know nothing of the use of flax, but burn their fine crops as soon 
us they have gathered the seed, for which alone they value it ; and 
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so miserably degraded are they, by ignorance and poverty combined, 
as to regard their beautiful daughters in the light of an article of 
export to the Turkish harems: yet, more than two thousand years 
ago, these regions were the seat of considerable civilisation. While 
Western Europe was as yet an untrodden, marshy wilderness, the 
haunt of bears and bisons, the valley of the river Phasis was the 
abode of a people, rich, powerful, beautiful (as they still are), and, 
for the time, intellectually cultivated. At the mouth of the Phasis, 
or, as it is now called, the Rioni, rose a city of the same name, a 
Greek colony in which trade and industry flourished, and which kept 
up an active intercourse with the interior, and with the mother 
country. It is stated by Strabo that, along the whole course of this 
river, it was crossed by a hundred and fifty bridges: but these 
things have all vanished, and their place knows them no more. The 
whole provinces of Georgia, Imeretia, and Mingrelia, do not now 
contain, according to the last estimates, much more than 600,000 people; 
for the Russian force, which it is considered necessary to maintain in 
them, provisions have continually to be sent across the mountains, 
and the revenues fall so far short of the expenses that Russia has to 
remit to them annuaily no less a sum than 8,000,000 of francs. The 
very gifts of nature, the genial warmth and the luxuriant vegetations 
have been turned, by neglect and want of cleanliness, into curses 
and breeders of pestilence. It would be interesting and instructive 
to trace the history of civilisation in sucha country. The causes that 
led first to its rapid advance, then to its becoming stationary, then, 
while the rest of the world moved on, to its slowiy retrograding almost 
to utter barbarism. 

The object of the present work was by no means to compose a 
comprehensive and complete description of the Trans-Caucasian 
provinces, though the author has many qualifications for the task, 
including that of a long residence in various regions of the Caucasus, 
with which his former publications have contributed to make us 
acquainted ; he has proposed, he says, only to fill up some vacancies 
in previous accounts, as well as to devote his attention specially to 
three objects—the popular life of Tiflis, the state of the German 
colonies in these districts, and the nature and character of the primeval 
forests on the southern side of the Caucasus. On the first of these 
subjects he has given, perhaps, less new information than might have 
been expected—certainly less than was desirable ; on the two latter, 
which we do not recollect to have seen more than touched upon any 
where else, we have some interesting intelligence. 

The greater part of the German settlements in Georgia were, it 
appears, established about the year 1818-19. The majority of the 
emigrants were religious enthusiasts from Wurtemberg, who about 
three years before, had left their homes under the conduct of Russian 
agents, urged in a great measure by the desire to reach Jerusalem 
before the day of judgment, the speedy arrival of which they confi- 
dently anticipated. At their first station, Ismail, they were subjected 
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to an unusually severe quarantine, and many died from the conse- 
quences of the bad climate, and the unusual kind of food. From 
Ismail they went on to Odessa, where the Russian government gave 
them the choice of remaining, or of going on to Georgia. The greater 
number passed on, and of these whom weariness of their journey had at 
first induced to attempt a settlement in the Steppes, many afterwards 
repented of their resolution, and continued their pilgrimage across the 
Caucasus. They first established severai villages in the neighbourhood 
of Tiflis, and afterwards, twelve miles further south, the colony of 
Elizabethsthal. 


* The German colony of Elizabethsthal lies about twenty-five wersts east of 
Tiflis, and announces its presence as you approach it, by a lovelier landscape and 
a richer vegetation. Lofty shrubs of the Cornelius cherry, with aspens and 
willows, precede the beautiful woods which immediately encircle the village, 
and extend far into the province of Somkeetia; and, as if by the spell of some 
German Titania, the East, with its fantastic pictures and its glittering poverty, 
suddenly vanishes; and there arises in its place a piece of Germany, homely 
enough, but with the friendly aspect, and the manifold blessings that flow 
from industry, domestic aifections, and attention to the duties of religion. 
No proud mosque with the miserable hut beside it; no dazzling ornaments 
of turbans and kalpoks, and gold-embroidered robes, swarming beneath with 
vermin; no flaunting divans and carpets, which make poor amends for cold 
and the bites of insects ; but solid and comfortable, though small houses, well 
defended from the weather, and snugly furnished, each with its earthen stove, 
its clock, and its high-backed velvet arm-chair: and throughout clean and 
convenient as any that could be found at home on the Neckar and in the 
Black Forest. Close to the house a neat kitchen garden, full of beans and 
salad, and all sorts of herbs; and beyond the garden a vineyard, or a beautiful 
meadow, or a cornfield; not a half wilderness, such as surrounds the Tatar 
and Georgian villages. A man is at work in the fields; he wears no silk or 
costly embroidery. He looks, it must be owned, ugly enough in his coarse 
cloth coat, with its great buttons, and his fustian or leather trousers. His 
figure is not fine or his motions light and graceful, like those of an Oriental, 
but awkward and clumsy, much like those of the buffalo. He hates the 
dreamy do-nothingness of his Eastern neighbours ; he labours stoutly the whole 
day; wields his scythe and his flail with unwearied industry; has his barns 
and his stall always full, and is never without a famous appetite for his 
dinner. Within his house is seen no Georgian beauty, with her slender form 
veiled by the tshadra—dark swimming eyes, and elegant tresses, stretched on 
the divan, or reclined in a picturesque attitude on the terrace; but there rules 
and reigns a robust Swabian housewife, in her cotton or woollen gown, who 
cares nothing for soft cushions, but holds despotic sway over her garden and 
her kitchen, spins and knits, sews and patches, by way of recreation, after 
severer toil, and as our German poet sings— 

* Reget ohu Ende, 
Die fieissige Hande.’ 

“ Which, it may be asked, of the two national characters, so widely differing, 
which fate has flung together in so strange a manner here, by the Caucasus, 
promises most felicity?—The village of Elisabethsthal, forms a single broad 
street, in the midst of which stands the little yellow church with its columns, 
barring the farther prospect. The white houses, with their thatched roofs, and 
surrounded by a hedge, look very neat, though not altogether so pretty as 
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those in the Crimea. The colony counts seventy-two households and ninety 
families; there is abundance of wood and water, but the ground is only pro- 
ductive for corn where it can be artificially irrigated. On the declivities of the 
hills which are not intersected by canals, the harvest is rather meagre. The 
colonists cultivate wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes, and possess also fine 
vineyards.” 


The finest of the German settlements beyond the Caucasus is one 
lying about twenty wersts from this, called Katherinenfeld. It is 
situated in a beautiful valley, surrounded by high wood-crowned hills, 
watered by pretty murmuring rivulets. It is less regularly built than 
Elisabethsthal : instead of a church with pillars, it has only a straw- 
covered meeting-house ; but the white houses with green window- 
shutters look equally pleasant, and nature has done more for its 
adornment. 


“Tt is indeed the hand of man, of the German settler, that has formed these 
gardens and vineyards, but there was needed the exuberant fertility of a soil 
over which the Georgian Osiris has poured out its wondrous power, to produce 
such abounding harvests within so narrow a space. The rich mould, the glow- 
ing sun, the fresh springs of water, which art has conducted into the gardens 
and vineyards of the colonists—all these must have co-operated to bring the vine 
to such a size, the fruit to such fulness and sweetness, the vegetables to such 
perfection.” 


The most profitable culture is that of the vine; and the wine grown 
in Katherinenfeld, besides other admirable qualities, is said to have the 
surprising one of curing the gout. In 1826, the colony suffered a 
severe calamity in the attack of some robber bands of Kurds and 
Tatars, under Persian leaders. The remembrance of that day of 
terror is still vivid in the minds of the colonists, and mothers and 
grandmothers still tell the tale to the younger generation that did 
not witness it. 


“On a sultry August evening, the peasants had returned as usual weary 
from their daily labour, and had gone to rest in unsuspecting peace. No 
warning sign told of the impending catastrophe. It was known, indeed, that 
the more distant colonies of Helenendorf and Annenfeld had been attacked 
two months before by some wandering bands ; but these villages lay near the 
enemy’s frontier, and the majority of the inhabitants had been able, by a 
hasty flight, to escape the murderous weapons of the Tatars. In Katherinen- 
feld people were less afraid, because they trusted to be able to obtain speedy 
help from Tiflis. Yermolow had collected a considerable force there, and in 
case of danger the light cavalry regiments from the Don could have come to 
their assistance. The Russians appeared to know little of the movements of 
an enemy inferior to them in everything but rapidity of movement. Suddenly, 
however, this enemy crossed the Pambak mountains—night and the darkness 
of the woods concealed his approach. Before sunrise these mounted bands 
had reached the village, and with a terrific yell they burst into its streets and 
roused the sleepers from their beds. Martial heroism is net exactly the 
strongest point of our countrymen in Trans-Caueasia; but had the heart of a 


Gotz von Berlichingen throbbed beneath every smock frock, they could have 


done little in such a surprise against tenfold odds. 
“ The poor Swabians, with the Tatar scimitars flashing over their heads 
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and the lances of the Kurds thrust in their faces, betook themselves to sup- 
plication and weeping, which with barbarians like these is of little use indeed. 
The wild troop raged like a hurricane through the village, striking at and 
cutting down all within their reach who made any attempt to escape or to 
conceal their property. But for the Separatists, their trust in God was a 
shield. Instead of crying and lamenting, they awaited their fate in stoical 
tranquillity, and this very composure procured for them more forbearance 
than for the timid. ‘ We thought it was the last day,’ said one of these men 
tome. ‘There was a roar like that of a storm through the village; my 
children awoke first, just as a horseman fired through the shutter and the 
window, so that the glass fell into the room. Their mother rushed to the 
window, but started back in terror, saying that the devil was looking in. The 
devil !—they were a thousand devils who now surrounded the house, bellowing 
and raging, their wild horses snorting and foaming. Nothing was to be 
heard but hellish sounds of murder, and screaming, weeping, and mourning ; 
and in the midst of the uproar the bell of our meeting-bouse began to sound, 
as if of itself, which made us think all the more that it was the Last 
Judgment! I said to my wife, ‘Let us pray, for it is all over with the sinful 
world ! ’—so we fell on our knees, and the children prayed with us. In the 
meantime the house door was dashed in, and the room was filled with these 
terrible men. We, however, prayed aloud, and did net suffer ourselves to be 
disturbed by the sabres and daggers that were gleaming about us. I myself 
was prepared to die ; and said, ‘ The will of God bedone!’ But when I heard 
the strange beings speak Tatar, I knew that they were no spirits, but robbers 
and murderers, who sought our property and our lives. We should certainly 
have all been killed, had it not been for an old priest, who kept off the rest, 
saying, ‘They are talking with their God—let no one touch a hair of their 
heads.’ Then they opened our drawers and presses, and took what they found 
in them. One of the robbers wanted to take away my Babi; but she threw 
herself into her mother’s arms, and they could only have taken her with her 
mother’s life. While they were threatening her, the old priest again inter- 
fered, and when they had completely plundered the house, they left it. We 
thanked God that we were left alive and safe.’” 


All the colonists, however, did not escape even on these terms. 
The bell of the meeting-house had beer rung by a boy, the son of the 
schoolmaster, for a signal of distress, and he was pinned to the wall by 
the lance of a Kurd. Thirty of the people were killed, and sixty-five 
dragged into captivity, and probably more mischief would have been 
done had not the horde feared the arrival of the Cossacks; but even 
in the time they remained they reduced the comfortable and peaceable 
population to misery and destitution, and the pretty and blooming 
village to a ruin; for conflagration had completed the work of murder, 
and the flames from the thatched roofs soon consumed what the robbers 
had left. 


‘* With yells of triumph and gratified revenge, the barbarians rushed away 
again through smoke and ruins, dragging with them women and children and 
all the booty they could carry away, whilst the Russian forces in the neighbour- 
hood moved neither hand nor foot to prevent them; which it would have been 
by no means difficult for them to do, as the Kurds retired slowly in the 
direction of the Gottschai Lake. After the conclusion of peace, the greater 
part of the prisoners were released by contributions of money raised in Germany 
and Switzerland, and by the efforts of the Basle missionaries, more than by 
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any results of Russian diplomacy, which showed itself exceedingly lukewarm in 
the matter. About thirty of the captives never returned, but from one of these, 
a young wife, whom her husband had mourned for as dead, a letter was one day 
received, dated Teheran, in which she informed him that she wes married 
to a Persian priest, and recommended him to console himself in a similar 
manner.” 


Although the climate and soil would, as we have said, be favourable 
to many more valuable kinds of cultivation, the Germans seem mostly 
to have confined their efforts to the growth of such articles as they 
have been accustomed to at home—corn, potatoes, and wine, which are 
consumed in the country in vast quantities. They object to the culti- 
vation of silk, because the worms require attention at the very time 
when all hands are needed in the fields and in the vineyards. The 
badness of the roads, however, and the want of sea-ports and navigable 
rivers, would be perhaps sufficient to prevent any high degree of 
prosperity; but all other difficulties together do not equal that of the 
pernicious and withering influence of the despotism and ignorance of 
the Russian government. Of the effects of the “fantastic tricks” of 
arbitrary authority on the welfare of nations subjected to its rule, 
these provinces have afforded, within the last thirty years, a striking 
example. By a ukase of October, 1821, the Trans-Caucasian country 
was endowed with the privilege of free trade for the space of ten 
years. During this time the Armenian merchants visited the fair of 
Leipsig and Frankfiirt, and purchased large quantities of goods suited 
to the Oriental taste. These were forwarded by Odessa to Redout- 
Kaleh. 


* Redout-Kaleh, hitherto a mere litile nest of a few dozen miserable wooden 
huts, became all of a sudden the greatest emporium on the east coast of the 
Black Sea, as Phasis and Dioscurias were in old times. Merchants, architects, 
earavan leaders, inn-keepers, and speculators of all kinds settled down upon it 
en masse, and new shops and warehouses sprung up like mushrooms. The 
inexhaustible riches of the neighbouring woods in timber of all kinds, afforded 
extraordinary facilities to the new settlement. The light craft of Turkey and 
Greece, defying the dangers of the stormy Pontus, came crowding in from all 
the ports oi Asia Minor, and, even in the roughest weather, managed to run 
into the river. The merchants of Odessa freighted these little vessels more 
willingly than their brigs and ships, of which, almost every year, a great 
number are lost, with their cargoes, on the Colchian coast. The value of the 
goods imported amounted to nearly two millions of silver rubles. The exports 
also of the Colchian provinces, until now so insignificant, had their share in the 
rising prosperity of trade. A beginning was made with some of the productions 
of the country by way of back freight—maize, dried fruits, tobacco, skins, wax, 
wine, and, above all, the excellent Mingrelian timber, found its way to Odessa, 
and were there sold to advantage; and the Colchian coast, till now so poor, 
whose only article of export had consisted of beautiful women for the Turkish 
harems, enjoyed during its ten years of free trade a rapidly increasing degree 
of prosperity. ‘Tiflis also, and Erivan, and all parts of the interior of Trans- 
Caucasia, at which the caravans touched on their way to Persia, divided 
= the sea-ports of Odessa and Redout-Kaleh, the advantage of the transit 
trade. 
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But, alas! all this prosperity was established on a quicksand—the 
caprice of despotic power. In the year 1831, the Russian government 
sent some of its officers to Tiflis to report on the state of the trade; 
and the Minister of Finance, who, it is said, had always looked askance 
at this delightful privilege of free trade, declared that the time was 
now come for the introduction of the Russian tariff to these provinces. 
It was determined now to put an end to the freedom, to advance the 
Russian customs’ line as far as the Adschar chain and the Araxes, and 
to compel Persia to get its wants supplied from the interior of Russia. 
Among the persons who were permitted to give their opinions on this 
measure, it was perfectly obvious that the votes were given according 
to personal interest, and they were not only the rich manufacturers of 
Moscow who urged the fatal introduction of the Russian prohibitive 
system—even in Tiflis there were found rich Armenian speculators 
who joined in the cry, for the sake of the large stocks of Russian 
manufactured goods which they had lying in their warehouses. Few 
appear to have foreseen the whole consequences of this step, which 
were nothing less than the ruin of the entire population. 

The Russian civil governor, it appears, was himself largely in- 
terested in a trading company that had recently been established for 
the export of Russian manufactures to Persia; and he, as well as the 
capitalists of Tiflis with whom he was connected, shared with the 
government at Petersburg the persuasion that they would compel trade 
to take what direction they pleased, and that they had nothing to do 
but to shut out English, French, and German manufactures from 
Trans-Caucasia, to compel the introduction of those of Russia. The 
result was, however, that the Persian caravan trade resumed its old 
route of Trabezunt and Erzeroun, and fell almost entirely into the 
hands of three great Greek houses in Constantinople. The unfor- 
tunate Trans-Caucasians, besides the profitable transit trade, lost, also, 
nearly the whole exports, since these did not afford sufficient profit for 
whole freights. At the time of Dr. Wagnevr’s arrival, Redout-Kaleh 
lay again totally desolate. 

The climate of this line of coast from the mouth of the Phasis, is 
said to be extremely fatal to Northerns. The months of July, August, 
and September generally carry off one-fourth of the Russian garrison ; 
and those who survive are often reduced to such a state of debility, 

“as to be scarcely able to drag their muskets along the shore, which 
they have to guard against smugglers and slave-dealers. 

Before leaving the subject of the German colonies, we give Dr. 
Wagner’s summing-up of the result of his observations on their 
condition :-— 

“By way of concluding my description of the colonies beyond the Cau- 
easus, I can with truth declare that the material position of the settlers is 
improved from what it was before their emigration; in their over-peopled 
native country they would never have attained to the same degree of pros- 

perity. They did not, indeed, find the Paradise they dreamed of: here, as 
elsewhere, they have to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow; but 
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where circumstances have been peculiarly favourable, the colonists have 
sometimes attained to competence, and even to wealth. The majority are 
moderately well off, but some are but scantily provided, and some are even 
struggling with severe poverty. These remarks epply to the colonists of the 
Crimea, of New Russia, of Bessarabia, and on the Wolga, as well as to those 
of the Trans-Caucasian provinces. In general, the people do not seem very 
contented with their position; and this is, perhaps, in part the reason why they 
sigh so much after a promised land, which is neither their old nor their new 
home. Had these wanderers, who were all strongly possessed with religious 
enthusiasm, found in these valleys the Eldorado they looked for, and an 
atmosphere of spiritual freedom, these strange longings after a New Jerusalem 
would not have awakened again and again in such foree. The Colchian coast 
—the valley of the Phasis—is, indeed, with respect to fertility, another Garden 
of Eden. In my ten years’ wanderings over three parts of the world, I have 
never seen its equal ; but the climate of this luxuriant spot is destructive even 
to the natives. Amongst these evergreen laurels, beneath the rich draperies 
of these wild vines, loaded with sweet fruit, lurk fever and death. The lord 
of this Colchian Eden, too, is the Russian bird of prey—worse than the 
serpent of the original Mosaic garden, for he reigns with unlimited authority, 
and sends as his representatives vampires who suck the life-blood of the 
people. We will, indeed, acknowledge, that among all the nations which 
have the misfortune to be subjected to the sway of the Russian sceptre, the 
German is, by far, the best treated. But this superior position is an imperial 
favour that may be withdrawn at any moment, and turned to the reverse; and 
even the imperial favour cannot always protect them against the ill-will 
of official personages, nearer to them than the throne. 

“The German colonists at present enjoy the privilege of exemption from 
furnishing recruits to the Russian army ; but how long this privilege may last 
is known only to God and the Emperor. A ukase may to-morrow tear these 
youths from the arms of their families, and condemn them to the horrible 
slavery of the uniform—elsewhere a mark of honour, but in Russia, clothing, 
in more than two-thirds of the army, worthless vagabonds and criminals. The 
lot of the Russian soldier appears to the natives of these Caucasian provinces 
as so horrible, that even a mother would often rather see her son dead than 
subjected to it. In this gray livery may one day the sons of the German 
settlers meet, in the thundering battle-field, their brothers from Germany ; and 
if the bloody din of war should have to decide the fate of eastern Europe, and 
its hosts be called to the plains of the Danube, to contend inst the world- 
dominion of the Czar, sooner or later such a collision is inevitable. The 
Russians will advance upon Byzantium; and neither decaying Turkey, nor 
the feeble nations of the Danube, if they should unite in one league against 
Russia, could, without the assistance of German armies, withstand the assault 
of the northern giant. The 300,000 German settlers who are scattered about 
the south of the Russian empire, would, in such a case, have to play again the 
mournful part that has fallen to them at other times—that of serving as the 
soil for the dominion of foreign nationalities.” 


To the general reader, the pleasantest part of Dr. Wagner’s narra- 
tive will be the account of his excursions in the almost untrodden 
forests of Mingrelia and Imeretia, in pursuit of various objects of 
natural history. 


“No pleasanter recollection has remained to me from my ten years of 
travel than that of the wandering life, like that of a trapper in the wilds of 
Canada, which I led for three successive summers in the primeval forests of 
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Georgia and Colchis, through the green groves of the Bythinian Olympus, in 
the Taurian Steppes and the Alpine regions of the Caucasus. Nowhere could 
this nomadic existence be more beautiful and full of enjoyment than in Trans- 
Caucasia. The crane does not sail more rejoicingly through the fields of air, 
the dolphin does not gambol more unrestrained and free within his watery 
domain, than we did on the verdant declivities of the Pambak mountains, in 
the solitude of the immeasurable woods of Gambor, on the sunny pastures of 
Ossetia, where, wandering and bivouacking for days and weeks together, we 
scarcely saw a human face. At no time of my life did I possess fewer con- 
veniences; at no time had so little intercourse with cultivated society; vet, 
never did I feel myself freer, happier, more light-hearted, than during these 
strolling gipsy days, in which, as hunters, geologists, botanists, entomologists, 
we made our pilgrimage through these unknown regions, stopping wherever 
the beauty of the country, or the rich booty it promised, tempted us to linger. 

“The faithful Hungarian Istwan, and the grumbling old Cossack Wassily, 
were my companions in these excursions; and subsequently I took a Pole 
named John Saremba, and occasionally natives, into my service. The Cossack 
led the horse that I employed in carrying my burka, the blankets, the cooking 
utensils, and the necessary scientific apparatus. The young Magyar, who was 
an active mountaineer and a zealous collector, as well as a most thoroughly 
honest fellow, marched with me in front. We carried guns and pistols; but 
often, when no near danger was to be feared, we deposited these on the pack- 
horse, and contented ourselves with the two-edged kinshal of excellent 
Lesghian steel, which, besides being an effective weapon against bears or 
robbers, was very useful in cutting our way through the net-like entangle- 
ments of the creeping plants, ard in splitting wood for our fire. 

** As soon as we had reached an open spot in the forest, covered with grass, 
and surrounded by such a wall of trees and bushes, that even the flame of our 
watch-fire could be scarcely perceived by a wandering Tatar—where there was 
good water to drink, and the physiognomy of the woods was of the kind to 
promise good sport, as well as a rich zoological and botanical booty, we made 
a halt. The burka, the blankets, the cooking utensils, and the instruments 
were laid upon the grass, along with our little store of rice, biscuit, tea, sugar, 
and rum. 

“The Cossack looked after the horse; the Hungarian split wood or 
plucked birds; I arranged my collections, and prepared plants and insects. 
Soon a bright flame rose merrily up, and a cup of tea with rum operated as 
powerfully as the magic drink prepared by the ancient sorceress, the friend 
of Mephistophiles. An enlivening vapour penetrated the nerves ; the muscles 
and sinews acquired a new elastic power, and in the silent devotion of the 
forest and the tea-pot, we blessed the pig-tails of the good Chinese, who had 
with such benevolent patience cultivated the plant, and permitted us who had 
taken no share in the labour to participate in the divine enjoyment of the 
produce. After this refreshment we plunged with renewed spirit, and armed 
with glass and net, into the mysteries of the forest. Grumbling old Wassily, a 
tiue ‘steppe-devil’ of the past generation—whom I had vainly endeavoured to 
inspire with a zeal for collecting—was left behind to boil the rice soup, 
prepare the pilau, and watch over horse and baggage. It was superfluous to 
recommend vigilance, for his own property was at stake—his beloved long- 
haired, thick-legged, raw-boned steed, which he tended with a loving care, and 
treated with as much respect as Sancho Panza his darling Dapple. 

‘* Those who have not had themselves any experience in the life of a wander- 
ing naturalist, can scarcely estimate its various and inanifold joys and sorrows. 
They will be apt to think too much of its privations, trouble and dangers, in 
comparison with its enjoyments, The German reader, sitting quietly at home, 
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imagines the primeval forest of Trans-Caucasia thickly peopled with beasts of 

rey and lurking robbers; the charm of a night passed on a bed of fragrant 

erbs, beneath the shade of a mighty plantain or laurel, is broken in his mind 
by the thought of a viper coiled beneath the flowers, or of a scorpion, or 
tarantula with tail and sting erect, crawling over the body of the sleeper. 
And then the wolves and the bears, and the wild inhabitants of forest and 
mountain, who regard the traveller as a victim delivered into their hands by 
God :—and should he escape these perils, the wilderness, the pathless wood, 
where no friendly signpost points the way by which the traveller may return 
to his caravan, or reach a hospitable hut! All these inconveniences really 
exist; but nearness and habit diminish their terrors, as they do those of most 
scarecrows of this world, of which, while they are yet distant, imagination mag- 
nifies the dimensions. As the veteran soldier does not suffer his tranquillity 
to be disturbed by the whistling of a wandering bullet or two, when he is lving 
by his watchfire quietly consuming his rations, or enjoying his glass, but 
laughs at the leaden messenger of death, since he knows by experience that 
for one that reaches its mark, a hundred go astray, so the hunter and noma- 
dic naturalist, in his wanderings through forest, and steppe, and mountains, 
must at once set down whatever perils may attend him among daily occur- 
rences, and they will lose their strangeness, and leave only enough of what is 
terrible to make them serve asa spice to his ordinary employment, and as 
a protection against the ennui which, more or less, attends every laborious 
and monotonous occupation. The tamping-places which I chose in the forests 
of Gambora (north-east from Tiflis), were usually in the neighbourhood of one 
of those streams, which flow Gown dark mountain ravines into the valleys, and 
by their gushing and murmuring, their rushing and roaring, continually make 
known their presence, even where the closeness of the vegetation conceals 
them from the eye of the thirsty wanderer. Such a mountain torrent was com- 
monly the Ariadne thread by which, when the ardour of the chase or of our 
naturalist zeal had carried us far away, we contrived to find our way back to 
our resting-place. 

** We generally dispersed singly about the woods, in order to obtain a richer 
booty, and accident would lead the one or the other to a place where the light- ° 
ness of the wood, the rich soil, the due proportion of heat and moisture, had 
drawn from the earth so magnificent a vegetation—where there was such 
glorious botanising, such rare butterflies, Hymenoptera and Diptera hovering 
about the flowers, where the Orthoptera in their most gaily decorated ball- 
dresses, were dancing the polka ; where the insect-eating birds were flying about 
in search of their prey, and the falcons, with similar intent, keeping watch over 
them ; and from beneath the rotting branches and trunks of fallen trees, the 
most exquisite Scarabei rewarded the zeal of the seeker. Did our enthusiasm 
carry us too far from the aforesaid Ariadne thread into solitary regions, where 
there was nothing to be seen but green above, green below, green around, in 
every direction ; when the numerous turnings rendered necessary by the thick- 
ness of the underwood, had completely bewildered us, and there were no marks 
hewn by the kinshal on the boughs of trees to serve us as guides ; then, indeed, 
the compass had to serve, though even with its help, one might wander days 
and nights in this woodland labyrinth, vainly seeking an outlet. There was 
still, however, one resource, if all the above methods failed in determining the 
direction of the camp,—you could fire your piece until the waves of sound 
reached it, and brought a thundering answer, which mostly enabled you to 
find the right course. 

** Losing oneself in the woods, however, has in it nothing so very terrible, 
except for the mere novice. Whoever is accustomed to these green alleys— 
for whom the moss has a hundred times served asa bed, and the gnarled 
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branches of the oak have formed a canopy,—to whom the possession of a good 
weapon and a sure hand, gives even in this wilderness the tranquillizing con- 
viction that he cannot starve, at least as long as his powder and lead hold 
out,—to him the thought of remaining even for weeks, if necessary, separated 
from his companions in the woody labyrinth, will not be too much cast down. 
He who loves the woodland like the Indian or the cuckoo, will find even the 
thoughts of death far less terrible here than in the throng of society. Should 
his thoughts ever rest on the event which no mortal ean eseape, few things 
are more adapted to reconcile us to this unwelcome necessity than the sight 
of a pleasant resting-place. The dark bosom of earth which forms the grave 
of the noble human organisation that cannot subsist without air aud light, is 
the birthplace of new life, the workshop for other organised existences ; and 
from the buried germs shoot forth t':0se mighty vegetable forms which spread 
out their arms, and with thousands of green eyes look upwards to the sun. 
Where is this wo-k going on more busily, more productively, more gloriously, 
than in the primeval forest,—where trees, and shrubs, and moss, and parasitical 
plants, some flowerless, some radiant with their many-coloured flowery crowns, 
—a Flora of ail forms and iints, still rises from the dark grave of the seed, 
and in the peaceful society of inanimate nature rejoices in the warmth and 
light? How often, as I lay on the grass by the mossy trunk of an aged oak, 
and looked up through its knotted branches to the leafy summit where the 
squirrel was displaying its coquettish graces, the woodpecker satisfying its 
appetite, the finch building its nest, or warbling iis bridal song, did I wish 
that I, too, could thus sing and flutter away my life as innocently as they, the 
happy tenants of the forest, instead of gloomily brooding, as we cannot help 
doing, over the signification of cruel Death,—all unconscious till he is close 
at hand, and has lost haf his terrors! How easily the bird parts with its life. 
A minute before, perhaps it has its beak opened, and is telling its young ones 
a twittering story, as any old grandmother might, when sudden'y its wings 
droop, it lies down with a slight tremulous motion on the moss, and closes 
its little eyes for its eternal repose without a moment’s struggle,—without 
needing a priesi to pray by it, or a grave-digger to shovel it into the ground. 
Death overtakes the denizens of the woods with surprising rapidity. Old 
larks have been seen to collect their strength and their voice for a last 
heavenward flight, and then to fall dead from the air in the midst of their 
warblings; canaries and nightingales in the same way have expired in song; 
and to these happy flutterers is granted the wish denied vs by churches and 
sanitary police, the wish that the Swabian poe: has vainly expressed— 


* Oh! lay me not beneath the earth, 
In darkness and in gloom ; 
But be the long and waving grass 
My tresh and fragrant tomb.’ 


* Our three summers’ wanderings gave us ample opportunities for the obser- 
vation of all the spectacles of nature ; the meteoric phenomena of the Alpine 
heights of Ossetia; the phantom armies of figures formed out of the mists 
and clouds; the terrible sublimity of a storm oa Ararat; the glaciers of the 
Kasbek, with its stone avalanches; the variety of vegetation that changes 
its character in every region, or the habits of life of the animals that have 
their abode iu the high mountains, from the bearded Gypaétos, sailing in 
majestic tranquil flight over the snowy top of Ararat, gazing down upon it 
with piercing glance, as if he were seeking, beneath its icy covering, for the 
fragments of Noah’s ark, to the little humming Hymenoptera or Diptera, 
whom a gust of wind, or some inexplicable impulse of insect curiosity, often 
carries up above the limit of the scantiest vegetation. Still more, however, 
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did we delight in the woodland scenes exhibited by sux or moonlight, when 
we had deposited whatever we had collected in safety in our own camp, 
arranged and packed with due care anything rare and precious, eaten with 
good appetite our rice and venison, and then lay duwn on the herby carpet of 
the forest, to enjoy a siesia, or listen to the movements ef animal life around 
us; taking care, however, to have our guns ready, that we might lose no 
opportunity of enriching our ambulatory larder.” 


The short period of Dr. Wagner's stay in Gori he employed in a 
visit to the cavern city of Uplotichos—a name taken from the 
Georgian village situated at the foot of the rock containing so many 
remarkable antiquities, which have hitherto defied the tooth of time 
more than any ruined city of Egypt or Greece. 


** The ruins are so remarkable as to excite the wonder of travellers who have 
seen those of Rome, Thebes, Heliopolis, and Palmyra. Similar rocky build- 
ings, dating from the time of Semiramis, are, indeed, to be seen on the shores 
of Lake Vau; and in the Crimea, also, there exists a city of caverns, but the 
architecture is not to be compared for elegance with that of the city on the 
Kur. It stands on the summit of a rock consisting of inclined layers of loose 
sandstone, resembling the well-known molasse of Switzerland, and a very neatly 
cut path leads to it. Many of the caves present no very remarkable appear- 
ance ; these were probably inhabited by the lower orders of the population. 
In the more spacious caverns, which were the residences of the rich, the rock 
is made perfectly smooth; the top mosily arched like the cupola of a church, 
and the sides eut into elegant pillars. Here, also, are seen the characteristic 
niches in the wall observed in the caves of the Crimea. Dubois believes that 
he recognises in them two orders of architecture, and the single inscription, 
which is still partly legible, is said by the same archeologist, to be half in 
Armenian and hali in Arabie,—a curious fact, which it may puzzle archzo- 
logical ingenuity to account for. The ornaments of the ceilivgs end walls of 
some of these caverns are extremely beautiful ; and certainly, the people who 
built and inhabited these grottoes, and ewployed such care and industry in the 


decoration of their rocky habitations, must have been possessed of a consider- 
able amount of cultivation.” 


The volume concludes with a chapter on the ethnology and natural 
history of the Trans-Caucasian regions, and another on the Fauna of 
the Colchian coast, and the geographical distribution of animals, 
intended as the forerunner of an elaborate work ‘On the Coasts of the 
Black Sea,’ of which the well known scientific acquirements of Dr. 


Wagner, and the opportunities he has enjoyed, seem to guarantee the 
value. 


2.—Etudes sur les Hommes et les Meeurs au Dix-neuvieme Siécle. 
By M. Philaretes Chasles. Paris: Amyot, Rue de la Paix. 


TxeE contents of this volume are so miscellaneous, that it is scarcely 
possible to include them all in any general remarks. They consist of 
scenes of travel, recollections of youth, portraits of contemporaries, 
as well as of “ Studies” of society and politics in France and England, 
and have little more connection with each other than the various 
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papers in a Magazine or Review. In the papers entitled “ Esprit et 
Erreurs de la Société Frangaise,” the author has undoubtedly cast a 
penetrating glance into some of the moral and intellectual charac- 
teristics of his age; but, as frequently happens in such cases, he 
appears to have taken cognizance only of such facts as accorded with 
his pre-conceived theory, and in this way it is, of course, easy to 
prove anything. 

The phenomena which we include under the general expression, 
“state of society,” are so numerous and complicated, especially in 
highly civilized countries ; of the various forces at work, so many 
act at such a depth below the surface, that it is a matter of the 
utmost difficulty even to distinguish them with any approach to 
accuracy—far more to calculate what may be expected to be the 
total result of their operation. It is perfectly possible to come to the 
most opposite conclusions, which shall be equally correct according to 
the premises, by taking into account only one class of facts. If, 
therefore, we find ourselves sometimes unable to sympathise in the 
exultation of one of the so-called advocates of progress, when he 
expatiates on the vast superiority of the _— over all past times, 
we may, at least, support ourselves under the oppression of the dirge- 
like tone of the prophecies that have of late so often sounded in our 
ears. M. Chasles belongs avowedly to the pessimist school ; to the 
hopes of the progressive improvement of society he opposes “ not an 
ironical scepticism, but a serious and determined negation ;’—he pro- 
claims the imminent decay of modern European countries, and empha- 
tically of France ; but innocently enough he adds, that “this may be 
easily explained,” by reflecting on the incidents which formed the 
commencement of his moral life. Lest we should be too much alarmed 
at the view he takes of our case, he considerately declares that he has 
looked at it through a distorted medium, and like the courteous and 
thoughtful weaver in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’—not to alarm 
the ladies, puts his head out of the lion’s skin, and assures them it is 
only Bottom. He has thus saved us the trouble of discovering that 
the desponding tone of his philosophy is to be attributed, at all events, 
as much to the influence of feeling as to the inferences of unbiassed 
judgment on the question before him. We turn, therefore, to the 
first paper, “ Souvenirs de Jeunesse,” not merely because it is the first, 
but because the author’s personal experiences will give the key-note 
of his subsequent speculations. It affords also a curious illustration 
of the administrative system adopted by many successive French 
governments, and which, on account of its supposed efficiency, has 
sometimes been the object of eulogy. 

At the age of fourteen the author found himself the inmate of a 
dungeon in the old Conciergerie, on suspicion of participation in a 
political conspiracy, of the existence of which, indeed, almost of the 
meaning of the word, he was profoundly ignorant. In his own words, 
he “ finished his education thirty feet below ground,” and that with- 
out enjoying any of the honours of political martyrdom, without the 
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most insignificant journal raising its voice in his favour. To have 
been the subject of so great an injustice at the very dawn of life, 
might well project a long shadow across it, and cast a gloom over the 
surrounding prcspect. 

In the year 1815, several clumsy and ill-managed conspiracies are 
said to have been concerted at Paris, but the family of M. Chasles 
was wholly unconnected with them, and lived in the most profound 
retirement. The strife of party and the tumult of public events only 
reached them, “as the noise of a city in conflagration might reach the 
ears of a hermit in his cell.” The family was in easy circumstances, 
but the father of M. Chasles had seen too many vicissitudes to think 
any position secure, and he desired that his son should be provided 
with an occupation that might afford him a refuge in the further 
political convulsions which he anticipated. 


* He thought with Rousseau, that a man should find his resources in him- 
self, that the most intellectual education might prove entirely useless, and that 
in this age of crisis and of universal overthrow, every man, even the richest, 
ought to know how to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. This view of 
society was a just one, though I then thought it exaggerated. Look around 
on the world aud see whether he was in the wrong. ‘This feverish trembling 
of society, the earth shaking beneath our feei, our agitations, our terrors, 
justify my father, and prove him to have been in the right. He proposed to 
me then to complete an education too exclusively scientific, by an appreniice- ' 
ship to a mechanical trade. Imagine a boy just issuing from a classical school, 
who had been crowned for his declamations and his Greek verses, who read 
Rousseau, Werther, Ossian, and the Génie du Christianisme, who thought 
himself a thinker, who respired at every pore the false education of our 
philosophical romances and romantic philosophers, and then a workman !—a 
mechanic! Whata fall! What resignation did it require! Filial and passive 
obedience bent my will beneath the terrible good sense of my father, which 
in our circumstances might have been considered extravagance, but which was 
only the fanaticism of reason. It must be confessed however, that my father, 
a sincere and vehement disciple of Rousseau, thought himself bound io follow 
point by point the gospel proclaimed by the avthor of Emile, in the faith of 
which he had remained firm since 1789. My aspirations were of a different 
nature, and never was more dreamy boy more rudely awakened to the stern- 
ness of real life. I thought myself a hero for accepting, sadly indeed, but 
without a murmur, the best guarantee that a man could have to hold in 
reserve against the shocks of fortune; for consenting to become a useful com- 
positor in a printing office instead of a schoolboy who knew how to write a 
useless theme. There existed at that time in Paris a printing office that was 
unique inits kind. Three incomplete cases lay neglected on the second floor 
of an obscure house situated in the Rue Dauphine, on the site of the present 
passage of that name. There were no workmen to set in motion these creative 
pieces of lead, and transform them into thought. The master was poor, and 
more than poor. All miseries of body and mind seemed to have overwhelmed 
him at once. He was a revolutionary waif and stray; one of those beings 
who take in movements that are too strong for them a part at once violent 
and passive. He had been a Jacobin; how he lived I know not. He did not 
print even an almanack, and his dusty cases and idle press, burdened to no 
purpose his landlord’s ceiling. I believe that the police had this house under 
its immediate superintendence, though my father did not Nnow it. He saw 
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in the solitude of this workshop, only a welcome opportunity of helping an 
unfortunate man, while it preserved my youth from the contagion of bad 
example. I could become a workman without living amongst them, and gain 
information without being exposed to danger. My faiher chose then for my 
master the owner of this dilapidated office, and for three months I ascended 
regularly at eight o’clock in the morning (returning at three), the four stories 
that led to this forlorn place. ‘There I remained alone, mostly dreaming ; 
often of course a prey to ennui. The lessons of my master were very few, 
and when my fingers were wearied with manipulating the letters, and placing 
them in the form, I used to sit down with a book. He who has never known 
the distastefulness of the labour in which thought has no part, will never 
understand the delight of reading. You have had to do with a rude 
element, with wood, or lead, or earth, with blind forces which have only 
a passive resistance, and now thought is beaming before you, resplendent, 
active, penetrating, infrangible, invincible, fertile with a fertility that never 
dies. Ido not wonder that great men have been born mechanics; for those 
who have been brought up exclusively in drawing-rooms, intelligence isa game 
—a recreation ; forthose who have held the sword or the helm, who have driven 
the plough or worked with the chisel, intelligence becomes a passion, a force, 
abeauty, a worship, a love divine. It is from the siall, the shop, the workroom, 
the notary’s office (a magazine of unintelligent writing), that the most powerful 
minds have issued; Moliere from the upholsterer’s, burns from the farmer’s, 
Shakspeare from the hosier’s shop, Rousseau from the wheelwright’s. Long 
engaged iu a struggle with physical nature, they all took refuge with joyful 
enthusiasm in the free domain of thought. Even an inferior mind would 
become tempered to strength in these mechanical apprenticeships; and if 
ever the spirit of reform which is seizing on the world, should extend to the 
art of creating citizens, I doubt not that good sense will gain a victory over 
custom, and that one of the most important parts of every education will be 
henceforth the due admixture of the development of the mind, and of its 
action on the elements of nature, I would have every ploughman know 
how to read; but I would have every rich man learn a trade; God and the 
sanctity of human life is hidden from the one by ignorance, from the other by 
corruption. For the rich and powerful, the serious study of physical nature, 
and the effort to learn a trade, seem to me as necessary as for our peasants, 
artizans and wood-cutters, the knowledge of the French language and the 
study of the Bible.” 


With what is here said of the advantages of a union of manual and 
intellectual labour in certain proportions, we cordially agree: but we 
must protest against the sort of covert insinuation (as in the passage 
about the useless schoolboy and the useful compositor), as to the 
inherent superiority of the latter, which did not, we believe, lie in 
the intention of the author, but which might be inferred from his 
words. We have no great respect for what passes among schoolboys 
by the name of classical learning, but the usefulness of the com- 
positor must depend wholly on the usefulness of what he has to 
compose ; and a school-boy who has learned to write a good theme— 
that is, to think clearly on any given subject, and express himself 
intelligibly, is master of a higher accomplishment, and one at least 
full as likely to be useful to the world, as the art of setting up the 
same in type. No one, we believe, will accuse us of treating manual 
labour, or those who live by it, with anything but respect ; but it has 
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been so much the custom of late, especially in France, to adopt a tone 
of what we may almost call sycophancy towards the working classes, 
and that from motives precisely similar to those which influenced the 
courtiers of the Grand Monarque, that we are unwilling to pass over 
any thing approaching to it. The most earnest interest in their 
welfare—the firmest assurance that they may, will, and ought to hold, 
in the future destinies of the world, a place very different from what 
has been hitherto allotted to them—may be compatible with the denial 
that we shall, as a rule, ever seek among them for minds of the 
highest order. Nor is it, we conceive, at all desirable that we should. 
All that is desirable is that no artificial barriers shall exist to prevent 
the passage of the highly gifted who may appear in that position, to 
other and more fitting spheres of action. As long as so many are 
without even elementary education, though the bodies of our lower 
classes may be free, their souls are imprisoned in Egyptian darkness. 
To return to M. Chasles—he found, after a time, the means of recon- 
ciling his literary tastes with the duties imposed on him, by composing 
and printing fragments of his favourite authors. He even began the 
study of German, and had proceeded some way in the translation and 
composition of Gcethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, when his studies and 
his apprenticeship were brought to a sudden close. One fine day in 
spring, it was proposed that his father should take him on a little 
excursion to a place a few miles from Paris, but happening to recol- 


lect that he had left behind him at the printing-office a volume of 


Gessner, of whose sickly pastorals he was at this time a great admirer, 
he set off at seven o’clock in the morning from his home, in order to 
fetch it, as well as to carry to a poor sick woman in the house a 
charitable donation from his mother. 


“When I arrived at the printer’s, I found stationed at the foot of the dark 
staircase, two men who observed me curiously es I passed; I paid little atten- 
tion to them, however, but walked past them, and having deposited my mother’s 
offering, went up stairs to the workshop. As I was coming down again with 
my book in my hand, I saw, through an open door, a man with a scarf across 
his breast, leaning, with a careless, indolent air, against the chimney-piece, and 
this might have indicated to me who he was, but [ was wholly ignorant of the 
world. I entered the printer’s squalid room again, to inquire after his wife, and 
the moment I did so, I was seized by two men who began to search me with a 
minuteness that I shall not describe. I was mute and petrified with astonish- 
ment. The piercing eye of the agent of police was fixed upon me; a pocket- 
book in which I preserved 2 plan of a tragedy—my hopes of immortality—was 
taken from me, folded up, sealed, and labelled; they asked my name, my age, 
my guality, and wrote down all this curious detail, and without deigning to in- 
form me what they were going to do, ordered me to follow two worthy gentle~ 
men dressed iu black, and with black cravats, and without shirt-collars. They 
took me to the police office.” 

To a child carefully and delicately nurtured, the very aspect of such 
a place, foul and filthy as it was at that time—covered with drunken 
and half-naked men and women—swarming with vermin, resounding 
with oaths and disgusting language, was, in itself, a severe punishment, 
even had any punishment been needed. 
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Here he was left the whole night, and when the gaoler entered with 
slices of black bread for the prisoners, he asked permission to write 
to his mother, and was refused. 


“ Whilst the philanthropy of the nineteenth century was occupying itself with 
watching over the health and providing for the cookery of convicted felons, 
when juries were so indulgent as to condemn to a minimum of punishment a 
parricide who had confessed his crime, it was permitted, since politics were in 
question, to seize on a poor child who had not given the smallest pretext for 
this violence, to confound him with the very dregs of intemperance and vice: 
to fling my innocent youth into the midst of these pollutions, like a drop of 
pure water into a sewer. I was cut off at once from all communication with 
the world ; there was no examination, no sentence, no form of trial. The dic- 
tum of an agent of police had opened and closed upon me this foul tomb.” 


For three days the poor boy remained shut up in this den, without 
a question being asked of him. On the following morning his name 
was called at the door, and he was taken out to be examined. 


“ After three days, passed without sleep, and in the state of astonishment and 
grief that may be imagined, my whole nervous system was of course violently 
excited. We could get no water to wash with; my clothes and linen were dirty, 
and I was in a burning fever. The man who distributed bread and water to the 
prisoners, of whom I was one, confided me to two gend’armes ; we passed 
through twilight corridors—corridors totally dark; passed turning after turning, 
and at last reached an office situated in a lower chamber. I heard a cry as I 
entered; it was the voice of my mother who had risen from a sick bed. She 
had obtained permission to embrace me for a moment; she looked at me, and 
her looks and her tears told me how much I was changed.” 


The magistrate, who was to conduct the examination, began by in- 
forming young Chasles that he was one of a generation of vipers, and 
that France would never be at peace till they were crushed ; and the 
interrogatory was conducted in a manner entirely in harmony with such 
a commencement. Among other questions, the boy was asked whether 
he loved the reigning dynasty ? 


‘*T was silent a moment, and then replied, with an emphatic firmness, which 
I explain now to myself from the confused precocity of my reading and the 
romantic tone of my whole education,—‘ I do not know, sir, whether I like 
any government : I have just left school, and I cannot answer questions con- 
cerning theory or personal affection. Such questions appear to me to exceed 
the functions of which you acquit yourself so well. As to the verses in my 
pocket-book, they are fragments of a tragedy which I am to read at a meeting 
at the Odeon; they have nothing to do with police business, and it would be 
only justice to restore me to my family, from which I have been snatched on 
so puerile a pretext.’ 

“ «You can argue, Sir,’ said the official personage. ‘ Do you know that if 
I please I can throw you this moment into a dungeon?’ 

“T add nothing to the questions and answers which made up this instructive 
scene, so characteristic of the age. We see a man of mature age, who has 
lost all notion of justice or morality ; a child who has no longer the ignorant 
timidity of his age, a disputant of fourteen, armed with a spirit of mad 
resistance and theatrical disdain. I perceive now how this struggle manifested 
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a false and factitious civilization. Certainly the severity of the bully charged 
to interrogate me did not betray more completely the corruption and decay of 
our epoch, than my childish pretensions to Spartan magnanimity. I have 
often asked myself why this man should have wished to crush a being so 
inoffensive as I was? In the first place, then, he wanted to discover the 
author of a pretended proclamation of Maria Louisa; and after three days of 
useless inquiries, he had begun to grow angry at the futility of his search. 
Then, at my first appearance he had taken me for a real workman’s child, the 
agent of police having merely designated me as an apprentice; my clothing 
was simple, and its appearance was certainly not improved by the imprison- 
ment I had undergone. When he discovered my real position in life, he 
thought he had got hold of the thread of conspiracy of which he was in 
search.” 


The scene ended by the worthy magistrate fulfilling his threat, and 
consigning the formidable conspirator, or possible conspirator, to the 
dungeon before mentioned, and he was transferred accordingly to the 
old prison of the Conciergerie. 


“*T entered, preceded by a gend’arme, foliowed by a gend’arme. My first 
thought was of death; my second (let me confess the sin of my childish 
pride, it was somewhat theatrical, but I had been brought up in France, and 
all is theatrical among us)--this flagrant iniquity gave me courage ; I consi- 
dered that the having found men who feared me, child as I was, and had 
thrown me into a dungeon, raised me to the dignity of precocious martyrdom. 


The consciousness of my innocence—the disgust that this barbarous folly 
eet gg it was a strange kind of pleasure of experiencing, at so 


ins 

early an epoch in my life, one of the most bitter incidents life can bring, 

which produced my tone of exultation; I thought I was equal to the greatest 

get, and that fate could have nothing too cruel in store forme. I threw 
own the gauntlet to it, and I may say en passant that it has picked it up, and 

has since put me to the trial. 

“ They entered me on the gaoler’s book (the ecrou) : this word carried with 
it a strange terror; it seems as if a chain were riveted, as if you were loaded 
with a physical burden; you belong henceforth to the prison ; you are the 
thing, the chattel of the keeper; you fall from the position of man, to that of 
brute matter; you are classed and ticketed, like a forest-tree cut down, and 
placed among the owner’s logs. 

“ The lantern of the porch only cast a faint and doubtful light over objects 
as I entered. I could see the rags of a thief, who was seated on a bench, 
waiting like myself to be ecroué. Presently a tall man, in a brown waistcoat, 
came and seized me by the hand. We mounted staircases; we traversed 
dark galleries, through which blew a cold damp wind. My eyes, unaccus- 
tomed to such a place, could discover nothing but what looked like red stars 
burning here and there. They were lamps attached to the walls. 

“** We have our orders,’ said my guide. ‘I am sorry, young man, to tell 
you, but you are au secret.’ 

* © What is the secret ?’ 

” : Oh, it’s a room you could’nt get out of, and where you will not see any 
one. 

“We had descended several steps ; a long corridor, with a few air-holes, 
opened before us; several grated doors were drawn up to admit us, and fell 
again with a hollow sound ; the third door of the last corridor was that of my 
cell. ‘ Here we are,’ said the gaoler, raising two iron bars, and turning in 
the lock three times an enormous key. The dungeon into which we entered 
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was about eight feet long by five wide; at one part the wall was dripping 
with blackish water; on another side was a wooden partition; the floor 
was of earth beaten hard, like that of a cellar; opposite to the door was 
a window or opening a foot high, through which a fragment of blue sky 
appeared, but obstructed by a heavy iron grating, and a wooden screen or 
shutter on the outside. In a corner lay some bundles of straw ; beneath the 
window was a tub, and near the door another filled with water, and a wooden 
bowl. I trembled both with fear and cold. This was one of the condemned 
cells ; and here had they placed a boy of fourteen, who was not even ‘ suspect.’ ”’ 


The youthful prisoner remained in the Conciergerie three months, 
and then he was set at liberty on the intercession of M. de Chateau- 
briand, but without any explanation being offered, and hereupon his 
father thought it prudent to withdraw him from the paternal solici- 
tude of the Bourbon government by despatching him to England, 
where he remained in what may be called exile, for eight years. The 
sufferings he underwent, though they have undoubtedly influenced his 
theories of human life, and darkened his views of the progress and 
prospects of society, do not seem to have had the effect of throwing 
him into the ranks of the personal enemies of the authors of the in- 
justice of which he was the victim. He is, at least, as clear-sighted 
to the faults of their successors ; and he does not conceal his opinion, 
that France is sick “even unto death,” of a complication of maladies. 
On his return to France, he found he had lost all his nearest connec- 


tions, he fell into a state of profound melancholy, which was only 
increased by the aspect of public affairs; he could not share in the 
brilliant hopes of those who hailed the revolution of 1830 as the 
commencement of a happier era. Even in the visitation of the 
cholera, two years afterwards, he was more struck by the moral 
diseases of French society then made manifest, than by its physical 
sufferings. 


“ The insurrection of July, 1830, was not a revolution: it was simply one 
of the inevitable cataracts of the great revolutionary torrent which is still 
carrying uson. There were then still some remains of the ardent sincerity of 
1789 ; the appetites and the desire of pillage did not act in it at all; the mass 
of the people was still under the hallucination and illusion of the new religion, 
which they thought now, at last to establish—the religion of humanity. The 
leaders themselves were less grasping than convinced sceptics—two words 
that it is strange to find together, and which, nevertheless, can alone explain 
the situation of their minds ; they doubted of all things except of the greatness 
ofman. * * After all, this new religion was but the definitive corollary of 
the ideas put in movement since 1750. Neither the Spartan fanaticism of 
1793, nor the Athenian voluptuousness of 1797, nor the conquering ardour of 
1805, had been able to succeed. There remained to try the reign of self- 
interest, the construction of a society critical and sensual, without enthusiasm, 
without faith, without doctrines, without love, but armed with powerful 
material resources. Had not the human race made progress enough now to 
serve as a God for itself? 

** The terrible scenes of the cholera came in 1832, to teach these philosophers 
that this God was yet very imperfect. What a strange Paris that was! The 
cholera had absorbed every thing, politics, sedition, theatres, intrigues, morals, 
doctrines—it was itself society—the object of all thoughts, the centre of all 
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actions. Poor Paris! And how hideous it was, when the social mud and 
filth, stirred up from its depths, mounted to the surface, and there frothed and 
fermented, and threatened to join its waves to those of party ambition, and 
filled the town with the most monstrous clamours that can be imagined. 
You recollect what then was the aspect of this capital of pleasure and enlighten- 
ment; no resignation to the evil, no prudence in the lowest class, of all others 
the most exposed; sacrifices disregarded, generous assistance repaid with 
calumny al ingratitude. The moral malady under which the nation was 
suffering, was still more pitiable than the physical. The heart was grieved, 
not so much by the spectacle of trade paralysed, theatres closed or empty, 
coffins borne in the arms for want of horses and carriages, women in mourning, 
the town abandoned by 30,000 foreigners in eight days, the Chambers deserted, 
all works suspended—as by that of the ignorant and deluded mob in the 
streets, uttering cries of rage and murder, stopping a hearse with blasphemies, 
intoxicated with fury, terror, vengeance, hunger, and despair; rebellious to 
science, inaccessible to persuasion, incapable of necessary abstinence, or of 
self control. Who that has seen these bacchanalia of blood and death, will 
ever forget them? 

“ So much had been said of civilisation having penetrated the lowest classes ; 
the pessimists had been so learnedly refuted ; and it had been so clearly proved 
that their doctrine was foolish and calumnious towards our species: there 
had been so much boasting of intellectual light, and of the sovereign wisdom 
it had diffused—and here was a frightful mixture of effeminacy in the 
powerful, of ferocity in the poor, of uncertainty among the learned, 
of prejudice and superstition among the middle classes. To what, then, had 
served our progress, our conquests, and our pride? And in order not to fall 
into declamation too easily, on such a topic, is it not true that Cairo, Aleppo, 
Jessora, those ‘cities of the plague,’ have not surpassed us in ingratitude, in 
frenzy, and in folly; how many unheard-of crimes were revealed—how did 
the most absurd disbelief mingle itself with the most puerile credulity! What 
strange and irrational methods of cure—seducing even the well-instructed ; 
whilst the poor and ignorant gave themselves up to chimeras, to which they 
sacrificed living victims. 

“There is a people eminently civilised—a nation at the head of nations, 
armed with its five or six hundred journals, all beaming with light, and effer- 
vescent with reason. It doubts not at all that its well-paved streets, its well- 
administered system of highways, its polished manners, its progress in 
industrial arts, will soon put an end to the cholera. The weather is magnifi- 
cent; the sky smiling blue—the earth all blossoms—the spring is awakening ; 
but yet the cholera has appeared. The news flies fast, and all is agitation ; 
the Ligher classes tremble—the gamin of Paris laughs—the citizens are 
frightened—the artisans and labourers are revolted at the privations which it 
is desired to impose on them; the scourge increases in intensity. It is per- 
ceived, at iast, that narrow lanes, choked sewers, districts inhabited by a dirty 
and sickly population—floors inhabited by fifteen or twenty families—pave- 
ments, the fissures of which preserve the putrid mud to ferment in the sun— 
these little shops, those dark porters’ lodges, where we place on old woman to 
be the spy of our actions, and the echo of our follies—the dark and ill-smelling 

s of theatres and restaurateurs—that the whole organisation in short, 
of our splendid capital, multiplies the foci of corruption, and offers a thousand 
conductors to the plague. Then we find various private interests rising up to 
tesist the belief in the cholera; the professibns anathematise it—political 
parties place it on their anvil, and endeavour to make it serve theirturn. The 
soil of a great city is turned up, and crime exhales from it. It is perceived, 
too late, that in this civilization, tortured by ten revolutions in forty years, 
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what reigns after all—what constitutes its basis and foundation—is selfish- 
ness. 

“We had been told, that a great and active industrial system, without mo- 
rality, would be all-sufficient ; that a civilization that had its Cuviers and 
Berthollets, or their equivalents, need fear nothing ; that it matters little that 
the light and heat of the moral life should penetrate from the citizen to the 
artizan, from the artizan to the labourer, from the labourer to the lower classes, 
—undescribed and undescribable phenomena of vice and misery—moles in the 
dusty corners of old societies. This had been believed, but the cholera proved 
the contrary ; it taught us to distrust the outward appearances of well-being and 
progress which the books of economists, the figures of philanthropists, and 
the complaisant expressions of orators, had pointed out to us; to render to 
ourselves a more exact account ; to ask ourselves seriously, whether the arts of 
life, the means of existence, are improving and augmenting as it is supposed ?— 
whether the condition of the people, their morality, their principles, their un- 
derstanding, their welfare, are improving and advancing while the net-work of 
railways is crossing the country; whilst the wreath of smoke thrown up by 
our steam-boats is covering the Loire, the Rhone, and the Seine? If our social 
experience, our enthusiasm for novelty, our constitutions, which we change like 
our shirts; our method of calling everything into question, of rooting up, trans- 
planting, re-planting, pruning, grafting, and mutilating the trees of our public 
institutions, is not most deeply injurious to the laborious classes, whose interests 
we pretend to have so much at heart ?—whether, in short, the reign of material 
interests which had its inauguration in 1830, ig to terminate on the summit of 
a yet unknown prosperity, or in the abyss of an inexpressible misery ?” 


It is obvious that it is the latter inference which M. Chasles con- 
siders the true one ; and however we may be inclined to dissent from 
it, regarding it as the whole truth, we would by no means be under- 
stood to deny the correctness of much of what is here said of tendencies 
observable in society at present—tendencies which will certainly lead 
in the direction he has indicated, if not counteracted. 

The present state of French literature, which can searcely be 
thought satisfactory by any one, is to M. Chasles full of the most 
mournful evidence of disorder and decay ; and its very prosperity, as 
a trade, he regards, not unwisely perhaps, as both cause and effect 
of its unhealthy condition. “ An adulterous alliance ” (he says) “ has 
been formed between trade and literature, which has contributed 
equally to the ruin of public fortune and public intelligence.” Com- 
mercial principles, true within their own sphere, have been applied to 
a subject with which they have no concern; something like joint- 
stock companies have been formed for the rapid production of such 
works as the momentary state of the market called for—such as called 
for no exertion of the intellect, but afforded a kind of excitement 
which may almost be considered as a sensual indulgence. One 
symptom of the decay of intelligence in the reading public, not only 
in France (though there it has been most evident), but all over 
Europe and America, is the rage for illustrated works. Those who 
have neither genius nor imagination, nor power of reflection, have, at 
all events, eyes. 


“ Tf you consult catalogues, you will see the same ocean of lithographs and 
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wood-engravings covering the United States, England, Germany, and France ; 3. 
and everywhere literature, as an art, has been declining. astily-written 
romances—private correspondences, of no value—crude heaps of historical 
materials, instead of histories—all have served to fill up space ; and ideas have 
no longer any value. T 
“Is the fact of a general and necessary decline of intelligence at certain ee 
epochs, a phenomenon altogether new in history? Had not the Greek period b 
its appendix and its long trailing line of fading glory? Before the opening of ] 
modern genius had not the intelligence of Rome declined for three centuries? | 
If we regard European and Christian nations merely as the fasces of modern ye 
civilization, if we look at monarchical and feudal institutions in their totality, a 
isnot this vast organization everywhere falling into fragments,—here and there 1 
mor2 or less mouldy, more or less propped up, but everywhere fragile? This C 
materialization of intelligence, these industrial modes of procedure, this j 
vulgarization of ideas which we have observed, has it not since 1830, proved ’ 
to us that the hour of decay was come, especially for Central Europe? In vain ; 


a sentiment of confidence and hope would seek to resist the fatal truth. The 
decay of literature, born of that of the mind, cannot be denied. It is easy to 
see that we European nations are descending towards I know not what semi- 
Chinese nullity—towards general and inevitable weakness. This dark path 
which leads to the destruction of literary genius, is travelled at a different rate, 
according to the enfeeblement of different races. The southern nations are in 
advance. They first received the light, and they first will be covered by the 
veilof night. The northerns, although at present the sap and vigour of the 
world have taken refuge with them, will follow in their turn.” 


We are at all events comforted by the assurance that England is the 
last in this losing race; that occupied in maintaining a manly struggle 
against the world, against the winds, the waves, against enemies from 
within and from without, “she has not yet (Hear, O Thomas Carlyle!) 
entered into that adoration of sophism, that universal lie, which is the 
inevitable ruin of a nation ; France, on the contrary, has been living on 
lies or rather dying of them.” 

In all this there is much truth ; we would, as we have said, only 
protest against it when considered as the whole truth. We believe, 
too, that the author has been in some measure led astray in his con- 
clusion by the very common, but very false analogy that suggests the 
necessity of decay in a nation corresponding to that of the individual. 
The conditions of modern society, and modern culture, differ so widely 
from those of Greece and Rome, that no inference can be formed 
from one to the other; and even though M. Chasles were entirely in 
the right, in his mournful view of the character of our epoch, he 
might be equally wrong in regarding the downward tendency as 
ultimate and final. It has been well said, that “‘ we often witness in 
the alternate triumphs of truth and falsehood, and the oscillations of 
prosperity and adversity among men, and nations, and centuries, the 
simple natural consequences of the rejection and aeceptance of the 
eternal laws of God and reason.” * 








* ‘Systematic Colonization,’ by Arthur Mills. 
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3.—Meine Lebens Erinnerrungen. (Recollections of my Life). Ein 
Nachlass, von Adam Oehlenschliiger. Leipsig: C. B. Lorck, 
1850. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Tue value of autobiography is, we believe, a point generally con- 
ceded. We can hardly, indeed, conceive a case in which an auto- 
biography would be entirely worthless, unless where it was false, and 
therefore to that extent no autobiography at all, but a foolish fiction ; 
and it is by no means necessary that the subject of it should have 
attained or deserved a distinguished place in any department. There 
is a point of view, indeed, in which we should rather prefer that of 
one who had never risen above mediocrity. If we wished to inquire 
into the spirit and social character of any particular period, we should 
not think so much of studying the life of a genius, who is always 
more or less sui generis,—who subdues antagonist forces to his indi- 
vidual being, fuses surrounding circumstances, and stamps them with 
his own burning impression,—as that of the most thoroughly common- 
place individual that could be found—the one in whom the influences 
of his age acted merely in conjunction with the general laws of 
human nature, disturbed as little as possible by anything peculiar to 
himself. What a convenient standard such a one would offer for esti- 
mating the nature and amount of the influences of the age on the 
bulk of mankind. 

The genius, it is true, in the succeeding age, takes his place among 
the efficient causes on which social character depends. Each has its 
uses ; but the life of the mere average man has-at all events the value 
of greater rarity, for such a one is very seldom written. Here and 
there indeed, an individual, like our well-beloved Samuel Pepys, 
Clerk of the Navy, is, fortunately for us, blinded to his own meanness 
and insignificance ; and sitting down to record his small sayings and 
doings, his love of luxurious viands and fine clothes, his profound 
insensibility to all but the lowest motives, and his perfect uncon- 
sciousness of moral principles, throws a light upon the character of 
his age, that we should look for in vain from the lives of a Locke or a 
Milton. But such chroniclers as Pepys are few and far between ; and 
biographies seldom come before us, the subject of which neither rises 
above, nor falls below, the convenient level of flat mediocrity. The 
majority hold some intermediate station between the two classes we 
have indicated, tending sometimes a little to the one, and sometimes 
to the other, so that it often requires some skill in analysis to trace 
accurately what belongs to the spirit of the age, what to the indivi 
dual. 

It may be thought that a man occupying so high a place in the 
literature of his country as Oehlenschliiger would be found to belong 
wholly to the nobler class, but the account of his “ life, character, and 
behaviour,” will, we think, scarcely bear this supposition out. We find 
little in it to indicate that it is the life-record of a poet-—the man and his 
worksseem to stand wholly apart. We find no struggles with the deepest 
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problems of existence ; none of that power of insight into the beauty 
and significance of common things which, like the sunbeam, can turn even 
the dust to glory. Much of what is best worth giving also was contained 
in a sketch prefixed to his collected works, published at Breslau twenty 
years ago; and in what is here we find page after page of random 
recollections of those mere straws that float down the stream of memory, 
and which may often just as well be suffered to find their way quietly 
to the ocean. To many of these we can hardly avoid applying the 
disrespectful epithet of “twaddle.” What, for instance, can it concern 
the world to know that when Oehlenschliiger was born, the accoucheur 
“a brisk, merry man,” took him by the legs and held him out to his 
mother, saying, “upon my soul, a great boy !”—or how, when his 
younger sister was added to the family, he remembered hearing the 
news as he was lying in bed, with his eyes fixed on a great nail in the 
wall that had a piece of paper wrapped round it!—how, when walking 
one day with this sister, in the garden of the palace, the Crown-Prince 
met him, and said “ Adam, what is your sister’s name ?” “ Her name is 
Sophy,” answered I. “She should have been called Eve,” said the 
Crown-Prince—and many more such “trivial, fond records,” which 
may have sometimes a kind of interest to the reminiscent himself, as 
tending to recall scenes of childhood with which they are associated, 
but with which, since they apparently tend to nothing, the world has no 
concern. It is, indeed, we admit, especially in recollections of child- 
ish days, sometimes very difficult to point out what is, and what is not of 
value. To any but the most intelligent observer, the enlightening fact 
that may lay open a whole series of processes passing in the mysterious 
mind of childhood, and thus be of the highest service in enabling us to 
understand the growth of character, appears in its outward form as 
trivial and as little worthy of preservation as the idle gossip we have 
noticed. Still, the difference is discoverable, and it is the business of 
the biographer to attend to it. 

Although, however, we cannot deny having experienced something 
like disappointment that the personal character of one who is admitted 
to be the greatest dramatic poet his country has produced, should rise 
little, if at all, above the ordinary level,—we find in this, as in all 
faithful autobiographies, matter of great interest. Every such one 
contributes, more or less, to our scanty stock of information on the 
most interesting of all subjects—that of the growth and development 
of the mind. In this point of view, the period of childhood, as that of 
seed time, is generally the best worthy our attention. In more ad- 
vanced years we ask less concerning the tree itself, than of its fruit. 

Oehlenschliiger was born in 1778, in a suburb of Copenhagen, 
called the Westerbriicke, leading to the royal castle of Friedrichsberg, 
in which, about a year after, his father obtained some humble, but not 
menial appointment, and where, consequently, his childhood was passed. 
The circumstances that surrounded his infancy were of a nature far 
from unfavourable to a poetic organisation. ‘The family lived in a 
quiet, regular, and frugal manner, — was, indeed, apparently, very 
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poor, yet the senses and imagination of the child were early familiarised 
with the beauties of nature and art in the palace and its environs— 
painting, music, stately gardens—of which he seems to have had the 
free range, and while it was removed from the narrowing and de- 
pressing accompaniments of poverty, was equally out of danger of the 
corrupting influences of wealth. The father of Oehlenschliiger was 
not, as has been sometimes stated, governor of the castle, but only 
Schloss-verwalter, or steward. What may be the precise duties of this 
office, we know not, but it is evident it carried with it no dignity, and 
but little emolument. We will select a few extracts to convey an idea 
of the ordinary course of his life at this period. 


“In the South Field, laid out by Voigh, I had daily before my eyesa 
picture of the English natural style of landscape gardening; in the old garden 
that of the French formal regularity, and between both the Italian palace, full 
of fine rooms and beautiful pictures. My environment was in summer and 
winter as various as nature herself. In summer the place swarmed with 
people, and with gaily-dressed ladies ; the whole court was present, and every 
Sunday we children had the opportunity of hearing beautiful military and 
table music. From a gallery we could see the royal party seated at dinner. 
The South Field was at these times seldom visited, as it was reserved for the 
court; but my father had a key, and I and: my sister made many of our 
acquaintances happy by taking them in to walk with us there. It was as 
silent and solitary there as if it had been forty miles from the town. We used 
to visit the Norwegian House as it was called, where the grandeur of nature 
was deceptively imitated on a small scale, to see the hermit in his cell; the 
grotto with its crystals and minerals like an enchanted cave; the Chinese 
pleasure-house with its shell work, mirrors, gaudy pictures of mandarins 
and club-footed ladies, and the bell on the roof, which shook and rang in the 
wind. Once in the summer we used to make a pilgrimage to the Zoological 
Garden, along the beautiful strand, or by Ordrup, where the ancient beeches 
invited us to rest beneath their shade, and consume the provisions we had 
brought with us. There we sat on the grass, and looked on at the rope-dancers 
and tumblers, and cut our names on the trunks of the beeches, where they 
may still be read. 

** Late in the autumn the royal family used to return to the city, and then 
the scene was entirely changed. No more music, no more promenades, but 
the whole palace and gardens full of labourers and mechanics busily at work. 
I rambled about among masons, carpenters, painters, and - upholsterers, and 
even ventured to accompany the plumbers out upon the roof. And as in 
summer I admired the elegant life of the great world, so I now watched with 
interest all the ways and peculiarities of the workmen, and saw the gardeners 
graft, and plant, and sow. 

“* When the actual winter came, we were left alone in the castle with no 
other company than two watchmen and two great yellow dogs. The whole 
palace belonged to us then, and I walked freely into the royal apartments, con- 
templated the pictures, and employed myself in building castles in the air. 
When the weather was fine my father allowed me to go to the town to fetch 
books from the circulating library; and I used to return in the twilight with 
six books tied up in a blue handkerchief, and slung on a stick over my 
shoulder. Then, when we had had tea and the lights were put on the table, 
we cared little for rain, or snow, or storm. My father sat in his great arm- 
chair, with the little dog on his dressing-gown, and read aloud; or I read to 
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myself, and followed Albert and Julius, or Robinson Crusoe to the desert 
island, revelled in fairy land with Aladdin, or amused myself with Tom 
Jones, or laughed over Siegfried of Lindenberg. Most of Halberg’s comedies 
I knew nearly by heart. TT a St Se aa a aa 

“ My childhood was, however, not wholly passed on a bed of roses, for my 
parents were poor, and troubled by many cares for subsistence. Besides this, 
my youngest sister, Christine, had. been born with a watery head, and before 
she died, lay for five years in the cradle, with a body like that of a new-born 
infant, and a head larger than that of a grown person. This great misfortune 
threw my mother into deep melancholy, and she was ultimately lost to us all 
and to herself. But the elastic spirit of childhood bore me up, and I took 
refuge from what was painful and oppressive, in the beautiful, giving myself up 
to dreams in which the poetical buds of my fancy germinated. The mag- 
nificent castle and the pure healthy air that surrounded it, the prospect from 
the hill, the gay throng of people in the pleasant gardens, the romantic soli- 
tude of the silent gloomy South Field, the architecture and paintings, delighted 
me. The pictures were my daily study. The beautiful Italian women in the 
smaller gallery made a deep impression on my heart; the Roman woman in 
the peasant’s dress who is sitting sewing; the beauty returning from the 
masquerade, with her mask under the pretty hat; the blonde with the purple 
boddice ; the fair one with the handkerchief on her head, and her slender form 
confined by a robe of green silk ; and so forth. As a contrast to these, was to 
be seen Gustavus Adolphus, with his rough, honest, chivalrous face, and on 
the ceilings the gods of Greece—Juno with her doves, Venus, Thetis, 
Neptune, Jupiter. There flew dark Hatred with her torches before the face 
of Peace. Lorenzen’s fine copy of one of Rubens’ masterpieces, in which the 
Woman taken in Adultery is brought to Jesus, who says, ‘ Whosoever is with- 
out sin among you let him cast the first stone,’ made a particular impression 
on me, and does so still. I have never seen any face of Jesus which it appears 
to me must so much have resembled him; possibly it may be because this 
was the first pictorial representation I had seen; but the head is full of 
beauty, nobleness, clearness, mildness, intellect, and feeling. The chesnut 
hair tends perhaps too much to the red; the complexion is too sanguine- 
blooming ; there is wanting something of the mystic—the truly divine, but who 
could give that? Could Raphael? Could Thorwaldsen? The Pharisees and 
Sadducees, too, are masterly; and what an excellent composition is the 
whole! The Pharisee in his gold brocade head-dress, with the magnificent 
beard, has a remarkable physiognomy ; you see that he is a man with energy 
to controul the opinions of his time or encourage its prejudices; you read 
sternness, malice, presumption, cruelty, in the forced a in the spiteful 
eyes. And then the Sadducee, who does noi believe in immortality, and for 
that reason has fed his body, before the worms come to feed upon it; he 
regards Jesus with phlegmatic tranquillity, but yet, something of secret anger 
that the ideal, the divine should venture to express itself, may be perceived on 
his fat face. And the sinful woman too is good; the pleasure which Rubens 
had in painting blooming women is here in its right place. She is ashamed, 
her features are half-concealed; beautiful features, but whose beauty is 
already begining to be effaced by a redundance of flesh, express a woman who 
is more body than soul. It is not repentance, but only shame that she 
exhibits. Her father, who resembles her, and has already forgiven her, 
stands near her. The Saviour shows her no particular attention, but while 
he saves her from a horrible death, takes occasion from her situation to read a 
general lesson to humanity, What wonder that such a picture should make 
a deep impression on my childish fancy? I made, through it, my first 
acquaintance with religious historical paintings, and afters all the splendid 
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me sea I have seen in other galleries, my memory often turns thankfully 
k to this from which I received my first impression.” 


It may be thought, perhaps, that a position in a royal household 
would bring with it some tendency to what has been expressively 
denominated flunkeyism; a few trifling circumstances which are 
incidentally mentioned, will, we think, serve to contradict this suppo- 
sition. On one occasion, Oehlenschliiger, when three or four years 
old, had been bitten by a large dog that was chained in one of the 
court-yards. His mother, as soon as she had washed the wound, 
went to the sentinel, and desired him to shoot the animal immediately. 
“Good heavens, ma’am!” was the answer, “it’s the king’s dog—a 
present from some grand gentleman—I could not venture to do it.” 
“Shoot the dog directly,” repeated the mother, “he might go mad; 
and I must provide for the safety of my child—a child is surely of 
more value than a dog; I take on myself all the responsibility.” The 
animal was destroyed accordingly ; and it does not appear that the 
liberty assumed by the mother was ever taken amiss by the “august 
personage” to whom it belonged. 

Again, the finely-dressed pages, who had a school in the castle, 
and who used to pass by the Oehlenschliigers’ apartments every day, 
on their way to the royal table, in splendid scarlet uniforms, with gold 
tassels and white silk stockings, of course attracted his childish admi- 
ration ; but a certain haughtiness of deportment, implying conscious- 
ness of superior rank, repelled him in an equal degree. “I never 
could endure these airs,” he says; “they drove me wild, till I learned 
first to treat them with scorn, and then, in riper years, with Christian 
patience.” His mother told him he might play with these gay 
pages if he liked. “But can I say thou to them, like other boys?” 
asked Adam. “No; that would not be proper.” “Then I won’t 
play with them.” One day, however, one of the pages stopped 
to admire the Oehlenschligers’ garden, and asked whether he 
might come in. Adam invited him to enter, and did the honours 
with great politeness, till the youth began to boast of the splen- 
dours of his paternal home, and to give young Oecehlenschlager 
to understand that he considered him as an inferior. This brought 
matters to a crisis, and Adam treated his noble visitor to what, in the 
language of the street, is called “ something for yourself.” The next 
day the eldest page came in full state to complain; but when Oehlen- 
schlager’s father heard that the blow had been given by Adam in 
return for impertinence on the part of the young noble, he refused to 
interfere. It would appear, therefore, that though brought up in the 
palace of a despotic monarch, Adam was in no particular danger of 
imbibing a spirit of servility. 

As dates are not very accurately noted, we do not know at what 
period the poet entered the second age of man, namely, that of the 
school-boy. His début in the academic groves was made at a school 
kept by the sexton—‘“a school for street-boys,” of which there were 
several in Friedrichsberg. Here he had an opportunity of studying 
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an opposite condition of life from that which came under his obser- 
vation in the palace. The boys used tocome in rags and patches, with 
wooden shoes ; the floor of the school-room was the bare earth, and 
the benches and tables were of the kind seen in the lowest ale-houses. 
Oehlenschliiger’s own seat was upon a shutter, and as it happened to 
be near the stove, he had the advantage of being able to amuse him- 
self during school hours by melting the snow he had brought in his 
pockets, while the first boy of this free-and-easy seat of learning 
occupied his leisure by cutting grooves in the tables, with a spout at 
the side, and pouring beer into them, which was imbibed by the 
poorer lads, who kept their mouths applied to the spouts ; the master 
or his assistant stalking about majestically in their night-caps, with 
long clay pipes in their mouths. 

Oehlenschliiger’s own appearance at this time was such as to excite 
considerable merriment in this little world. Among other expedients 
for saving money, his parents had purchased some old clothes, for- 
merly belonging to the royal family, from the master of the wardrobe, 
and these were manufactured into habiliments for Adam. He was 
a tall lad, and rose above most of his class-fellows “like Munster 
tower above the surrounding houses ;” and he was attired in an old 
red coat that had belonged to the crown prince, the king’s stiff boots, 
and trowsers of a fine green colour, made out of the cashiered cover- 
ing of a billiard-table. This striking costume did not, of course, pass 
without observation from his schoolfellows ; and to their remarks, as 
it was not easy to vindicate the fashion of his garments, Adam had 
seldom any answer ready but a cuff. Ultimately, however, he suc- 
ceeded in fighting his way to peace. 

At certain periods a school examination was held by the bishop, 
or some inferior dignitary, on which occasion, a prompter stood behind 
the boys to whisper the expected answer to the questions. 

Oehlenschliiger was twelve years old before he began to receive 
anything like regular instruction. At this time a friend of his father’s 
obtained for him a presentation to a school in Copenhagen, and here 
in the capital was first awakened the theatrical taste which had such 
great influence on his future life. Walking home one evening from some 
lecture with the person with whom he boarded, and an acquaintance, 
a ship’s captain, past the door of the theatre, the latter expressed, 
in a careless, nonchalante manner, his intention to go to the play, and, 
bidding adieu to his companions, disappeared through the door, from 
which came a gleam of magic radiance, leaving the young poet vainly 
fixing a longing, lingering gaze on that blissful portal, like the Peri 
at the gate of Paradise. Soon after this he began to write plays 
himself ; and, during his holidays, performed them in a great dining- 
room of the castle of Friedrichsberg, with the assistance of his sister 
and a schoolfellow ; the spectators, when there were any, being seated 
at the further end. 

An anecdote connected with these performances may be offered to 
the consideration of phrenologists. One of the actors, a boy who 
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played a tragic father, and, attired in an old wig, looked extremely 
imposing, was seldom perfect in his part, but by way of compensation, 
could say all the stage directions without missing a word. During 
the representation of a very affecting drama, his memory suddenly 
failed him in a pathetic scene, where his daughter had fallen into a 
swoon, and not knowing what to do, he solemnly repeated the direction 
“in the meantime the other characters assist her, and bring her to 
herself,” and walked off. A comrade, however, of the poet, who 
was standing at the side, indignant at the effect of the scene being 
thus marred, administered to the forgetful actor, as he made his exit, 
a violent thump on the back, that not only sent him on the stage 
again, but suddenly restored his recollection. The missing speech 
was recovered, and the scene went off with its accustomed éclat. 
Oehlenschlager received, of course, some compliments on his 
dramatic talents. His tutor, Edward Storm, who had himself a small 
reputation as a poet, declared half jestingly, that he was going to be 
a second Moliere ; but another auditor, one of those, we presume, 
whom as somebody says, we may know to be our true friends by their 
always saying things we don’t like to hear, told him he must not 
fancy himself a genius because he could make verses, and that though 
he might make a tolerable man of business, he would certainly never 
be a poet ; an opinion which caused Oehlenschliiger “ to clench his 
fist in his breeches pocket.” This is one instance of that extreme 
susceptibility to opinion—a failing commonly attendant on a poetical 
temperament, and called by the enemy egregious vanity, of which 
Oehlenschlager afterwards showed other and more striking examples. 
Not to exceed our limits, we must pass over the remainder of the 
school days of our hero, as well as of the succeeding years during 
which he laboured, not very perseveringly, nor very successfully, to 
acquire a sufficient amount of Latin and Greek to enable him to enter 
what is called a learned profession, and shift the scene to his 
nineteenth year, when we find him a member of the Theatre Royal of 
Copenhagen, and thus, at what would once have appeared the summit 
of earthly felicity. But, as it mostly happens in such cases, “ ’twas 
distance lent enchantment to the view ;” and the theatre viewed from 
behind the scenes, wore a very different aspect from that which it 
presented from before the curtain. A previous acquaintance with 
several of the actors too, had, even before his entry within the charmed 
circle, pretty effectually disenchanted him ; and his choice of the stage, 
as a profession, was in a great measure, that which is traditionally 
known as “ Hobson’s,” no other means of gaining his livelihood being 
within his reach. It does not appear, we may add, that its adoption 
was attended with anything like the same amount of discredit that is 
attached to it in England and France. Possibly a “ grande passion,” 
which he entertained at the time for a young lady, who was a great 
favourite with the plav-going public of the city, may have contributed 
also to this result. He had begun, he says, to find the beautiful 
Italian ladies in the palace picture-gallery somewhat unsatisfactory, 
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and having one day heard it said, that “any body might fall in love 
with an actress,” he did not wait to be told twice, but fell in love 
instantly with the fair Maria Smidt. We hear, however, no further 
mention of Maria ; and as her admirer did not meet with any great 
success as an actor, it was not long before he began to consider whether 
it was possible for him to escape from a way of life in which he 
found but little attraction or advantage. This wish was strengthened 
by his acquaintance with the celebrated brothers Oersted, from whom 
he gained a higher idea ofa studious life than he had hitherto formed. 


“‘The brothers Oersted lived in a very retired manner. The first winter I knew 
them, they used to go about in long mantles that hung down to their heels, and 
so closely linked together, arm-in-arm, that they looked like a pair of twins 
growing together. Put they outshone like Dioscuri all the rest of the students, 
and the fruits of their talents and their industry soon appeared in the shape of 

rize treatises and gold medals. I visited them often in Ehler’s cottage, and 

ow different was the society I now got into from that to which I had been 
accustomed. It was no more the pleasant Friedrichsberg, the merry theatre, 
the jovial dinner and supper parties. The Oersteds sat alone, and studied as 
in a monk’s cell. Here first I learned to know the meaning of earnest, loving 
devotion to science, and a deep and melancholy feeling seized me. I had a 
strong consciousness that I was born for a true son of the Muses, yet I was 
merely idling about and doing nothing. Rosing (the principal actor of the 
Copenhagen theatre) was indeed convinced that I should make a figure as an 
actor, but few were of his opinion; and even if I did, I was weary of this life, 
and of this art, which depends so much on what is extraneous. My nature re- 

uired to manifest itself in a higher sphere. I felt within me a capacity not yet 
Zraleped, for which reason my acquaintance used to call me, in mockery, ‘the 
man with the hidden talents.’ But what could I do? For study it was, I 
believed, too late. I concealed my despair in my own bosom, and did not even 
confide it to my friends, the Oersteds. Hans Christian was the librarian 
of the college; the library was a large and fine collection, kept in the great 
hall —_ the Auditorium, where ten years afterwards I began my lectures 
as professor (of zsthetics), which I continued for six-and-twenty years. In 
this library I was standing one day, sunk in mournful contemplations. I gazed 
upon the many volumes, — the old felios, as on treasures that were 
locked from me for ever, and tears streamed over my cheeks. In this state 
Hans Christian found me, and consoled me with the assurance that it was not 
yet too late to study if I really wished it; und he took me to his brother, who 
was of the same opinion.” 


The matter was now soon settled. It was agreed that Oehlen- 
schliiger should study the law, with the assistance of the brothers 
Oersted; and after sending in a very stately resignation to the ma- 
nager of the theatre, he entered on his new pursuit with great zeal, 
though he continued, nevertheless, to make many excursions into the 
domains of the belles lettres. In the year 1800, the question offered 
at the University for a Prize Essay on Esthetics was, “ Would it be 
advantageous to the poetical literature of the north, that the ancient 
northern mythology should be introduced and generally adopted in- 
stead of the Greek?” “That,” he says, “was water to my mill. 
I had occupied myself much with the old Scandinavian literature and 
mythology ; and the Oersteds agreed that it would be a good thing 
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for me to gain an academical prize medal; I now, therefore, sad- 
dled my hobby and wrote an essay, in which I endeavoured to 
place the northern mythology and its neglected beauties in the most 
favourable point of view.” Ocehlenschlager’s essay obtained highly 
honourable mention as one of tiree, between which it was scarcely 
possible to decide. Ultimately, however, the gold mecal was assigned 
to the one that had defended the cause of the Greek mythology ; but, 
though disappointed at the moment, his exertions in this instance 
afterwards yielded him better fruit than a medal, since he owed to 
this treatise his subsequent appointment at the University as Pro- 
fessor of /Esthetics, to say nothing of an honour that certainly could 
not have been anticipated from it, namely, that of military promotion. 

The spring of the year 1801 brought an English fleet into the 
Sound, and suspended for a time all private plans, and banished all 
thoughts but those of national defence. The whole male population 
of Denmark began to form into volunteer corps ; the students of the 
University were organized under the name of the Crown Prince’s 
Guards, and in the first battalion, Oehlenschlager was chosen to be 
serjeant, and ensign, solely, as he believed, on the strength of his 
essay, and of some poems that had appeared in periodical publications. 
Some of these volunteer experiences are amusing enough. 


“The afternoon-manceuvring in the fields was very pleasant when the 
weather was fine. We used then to march with music playing and flags 
flying through the streets, whilst the young girls stood at the windows to see 
their brothers or their lovers go by. We exerted ourselves then to comport 
ourselves in military style, the marshal preceding us with the star on his 
breast, and the ribbon of the order over his blue uniform jacket. But it was 
not always easy to keep these undisciplined soldiers in order. Some of our 
comrades would stop in the streets to buy apples; and others required that 
the officers should give them the reason of their commands, by no means 
perceiving the necessity in warlike business for instant unreasoning obedience. 
One afternoon, when we were practising firing, one of the young fellows had 
forgotten to draw out his ramrod, and stood with the pleasantest face in the 
world, pointing directly at the marshal. Fortunately, the latter perceived it 
in time, and struck the weapon aside, saying, ‘ My good sir, when you have 
loaded your musket, don’t forget to take out the ramrod. J’/l tell you the 
reason why—because if you don’t, you may happen to shoot your command- 
ing officer.’ ”’ 


We have dwelt so long on the earlier part of the biography, in which 
we find most interest, that we must pass quickly over the remaining 
volume. In 1805, Oehlenschliger, who had become favourably known 
by several literary performances, received from the Danish government 
an allowance to enable him to spend some years in travelling, with a 
view to complete his intellectual and artistic culture. Long before 
this, and while as yet he had nothing he could call his own but expec- 
tations, and when even this unsubstantial prospect was not very 
bright, he had ventured to solicit the hand of a young lady to whom 
he had become attached. He did not, indeed, look to an immediate 
ratification of the engagement ; yet the proposal was certainly one on 
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which it might be supposed the lady’s father would have looked rather 
grave. Not so, however— 


**T made my proposal in a very modest and timid manner—mentioned that 
I loved his daughter ; that I had hopes of being loved again ; that I was going 
to be a lawyer, and that I was told I might qualify myself to practise in two 
years. My father-in-law heard me politely, without making any remark; 
rung the bell, sent for his daughter, told her what we had been talking of, 
joined our hands, and then began to talk of something else !” 


Yet the gift thus lightly bestowed was the one whose price has 
been declared to be “‘above rubies,”—namely, a virtuous, and if we may 
judge from one feature of her conduct here related, a noble-minded 
woman. Oehlenschliiger had felt many misgivings in writing to inform 
her of the travelling plan which must necessarily defer for a consider- 
able time, the conclusion of an engagement already of rather long 
standing. In answer to the letter requesting her consent to this mea- 
sure, she assures him in the most earnest manner that she has nothing 
so much at heart as his good—that what is best for him must be most 
agreeable to her—concluding in these words :— 


“The conviction that this journey will be useful as well as agreeable to 
you, and the hope that it will in no wise change your feelings towards your 
Christiana, shall support and console me in your absence. Blessed be the 
moment in which you took this resolution, and blessed those who have enabled 
you to execute it. 


* Your CHRISTIANA.” 


Oehlenschliiger set off for Germany with two companions, and 
reached Weimar, then considered the head quarters of the Muses, just 
as it had unfortunately become also that of the Prussian army, and 
when the advance of the French was hourly expected. 


** On that day we saw the streets full of fine-looking Prussian officers, who 
appeared tobe discussing with each othersome important question, and were look- 
ing into written re In the evening every theatre was open. The camp was 
pitched outside Weimar, and I wandered through it with Goethe, and thought 
of Wallenstein’s Lager in Schiller’s play. What a wonderful great moveable 
city, full of little huts where the fiercest warriors must at least keep the peace 
for some hours daily, while they eat, and drink, and sleep. The suttler-women 
are quite a peculiar race; the soldier needs a woman’s care, and the suttler- 
men are nothing to them. 

“The 14th of October, 1806 was approaching. Already, for some days before, 
we had been hearing the roar of the cannon at a distance ; now it came nearer, 
but we had no idea where the battle would take place. I ran from the hotel 
where I was staying to Goethe’s house; there I got consoling news that the 
conflict would not be in our neighbourhood; but as I was coming home, I 
found the satirist Falk standing in the street, pale and motionless as a statue ; 
he assured me that all was lost. A little while before we had seen Prussian 
soldiers selling in the market-place French horses that they had taken; now 
the Prussians came flying from the battle at full gallop, and calling to us as 
they passed,—* Which road leads to the mountains?’ There are no mountains. 
‘Where then is the way to where there areno French?’ they asked, and 
vanished like the wind before we could answer.” we . ” ss 
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** During the battle, I sat reading Smollett’s ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ which wearied 
me excessively ; 1 could not understand how such trivialities should be admitted 
into the realms of poetry, whilst in the real world the incidents were so solemn. 
The French now began to fire into the town with cannon ; at the first shot, the 
house shook, and, by an involuntary impulse, I went and shut the window, 
though I could not help laughing afterwards at my caution. I went down and 
sat upon the cellar stairs to avoid being wounded, and when Bronstedt and 
Koes saw that I had courage enough to confess I was afraid of the balls, they 
followed my example. We saw, at once, that if the Russians took refuge in 
the town, things would go on as they did at Lubeck. This was a horrible 
thought, and I began here, on the cellar stairs, to wage a little private war 
with my two countrymen, and reproach them for not having read the news- 
papers better, since they undertook to do it, and kept me from a step which 
common sense would have prevented. They defended themselves as well as 
they could, and we soon found it advisable to conclude peace, and consoled 
ourselves with the idea that our Danish neutrality would be our protection. 
We had just brought from Leipsig the money which was destined to support 
us the whole winter in Paris, in good gold Napoleons ; this, we now divided 
into three equal parts, and tied them very carefully in our cravats behind, 
where the French would have easily found them if we had not had more luck 
than sense. The firing bad now ceased; Weimar was as still as the grave : 
the shops were all closed, no human being was to be seen in the streets, and 
the October sun shining through the smoke of. gunpowder which filled the air, 
looked like a pale moon. Whole troops of the French now came riding into 
the town, and quartered themselves in the houses in an orderly manner. Our 
landlord’s head seemed to be fairly turned; he kept embracing a poor little 
bandy-legged boy that he had, and exclaiming, ‘Ah, my dear child, if they 
only do you no harm !’ (I thought of the apothecary in ‘ Aladdin, or the Woi- 
derful Lamp’). We advised him to open all his cupboards and go and offer 
refreshments to some hussars, who were just coming up the street. Eight 
handsome sun-burnt men, breathless, and hot from the battle, stopped at the 
door. ‘ Bourgeois!’ they called, from their horses, ‘bring us wine, brandy 
(Kirschwasser).’? The landlord came out with some bottles ; they put them to 
their mouths and emptied them in long draughts; then they alighted and came 
into the rooms; they were mostly subaltern officers. We Danes showed our 
passports and claimed the benefit of our neutrality. They assured us, politely, 
that we had nothing to fear. Of the Prussians, they said, ‘they fight well, 
but they do not understand war.’ One of them wanted to buy a warm woollen 
night-jacket, and we immediately sent for the hosier. The soldier suited him- 
self with a jacket, and asked the price ; we pulled the tradesman by the coat, 
he understood us, and protested . would not take a penny for it, ‘Ah, mon- 
sieur ! vous étes tres honnéte,’ said the Frenchman, and the hosier hastened 
away with his jackets, not wishing, probably, to sell any more at the same price. 

“The Frenchmen now all sat down to eat, and notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary number that had entered the town and filled all the houses, during 
the first few hours there reigned the most perfect tranquillity ; a fact that may 
be easily explained, for ~— came from the field of battle, tired, hungry, and 
thirsty. But when (like Homer’s heroes) they had ‘ satisfied the desire of 
food and drink,’ and rejoiced together over their victory, they all turned out to 
seek for adventures, and to gather booty. Then the misery began. Fortunately 
for us, we had got a tolerably orderly set of sodiers, and they helped to defend 
the house against the rest. A detestable marauder tried to creep in to us, but 
one of our fellows seized him by the neck, and threw him into the gutter, with 
‘ Brigand ! je t’écraserai la téte,’ and we then barricaded the door with stones 
and beams. 
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“‘The soldiers who could not find room in the houses were bivouacing by 
hundreds in the streets and squares. The arms stood piled up in pyramids, 
and fires were burning, round which they lay wrapped in their mantles, 
warming themselves. Wearied at length with the excitement and anxiety 
of the day, we too lay down; I on the sofa, Bronsted and Koes on the bed. 
We had got some little rooms at the top of the house, while the Frenchmen 
were revelling in the best room below, and not allowing their festivity to be at 
all disturbed by the presence of a young Silesian officer, who had come in 
wounded, and now lay dying on a bench near them. At length I fell asleep; 
but I was awakened again by a strange sound, which at first I thought to be 
that of cats. I opened my eyes,—the room was quite light; I sprang to the 
window—the town was on fire! I heard again the strange sound; it was that 
of women and children shrieking. A more dreadful spectacle I have never 
witnessed. I thought of the destruction of Magdeburg, and wrung my hands. 
How thoughtless had we been to throw ourselves needlessly into the midst 
of such horrors! Fortunately, however, the fire was soon extinguished. It 
had been kindled by some rascals in order that they might see better to 
plunder. Our hqnse was spared; and although the city was completely 
plundered, no further crimes were committed; und as for ourselves, whether 
our residence in the garret, or our Danish neutrality saved us, we did not lose 
the money we had tied in our handkerchiefs. The day after the battle, 
Generals Berthier and Augereau came and took possession of the whole 
* Elephant,’ with the exception of our garret, which was left to us. We had, 
however, to content ourselves for the whole day with a crust of bread and a 

lass of wine, while the French officers consumed all the provisions that could 
e collected. 


‘As soon as Napoleon came, the plundering was ‘'. < but by that time it 


was too late, for there was very little more to take. bbery was, however, 
strictly forbidden, and every day we heard seven or eight times the sound of 
musketry from the "eae where thieves who had been caught were 
immediately shot. When the Emperor entered the palace, he is said to have 
exclaimed to the Duchess, who came tc meet him,—‘ Eh bien, vous avez voulu 
la guerre! La voila !’ 

** A few days afterwards, General Schmeltau was buried by the French, with 
mili honours; to the deeply humbled Germans who were present, it 
seemed as if Germany’s freedom and independence were buried with him.” 


During this battle it was that Goethe bethought himself to get married 
to the mother of his son; and in order to avoid the ridicule of an elderly 
pair thus ending with what ought to have come at the beginning, the 
ceremony was performed with the utmost privacy. While the cannon 
were thundering adreadful marriage peal, the renowned poet slipped into 
the church with his housekeeper, and brought her back Frau Geheim- 
rathin von Goethe. Further than this, no notice was taken of any 
change ; the bride continued to treat the “ Herr Geheimrath” with 
the same respect as before, and to address him by his title. His friends 
appear to have been a good deal puzzled to know what might have 
been the peculiar attraction of this lady. In her youth she is stated 
to have been plump and rosy-cheeked, but completely of the Dutch 
school, and profoundly insensible to poetry. She does not appear, 
either, to have been very romantically devoted to her distinguished 
husband, for she complained of having rather too much of his exclusive 
society. “The Herr Geheimrath and I,” she said, “sit and look at 
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each other, and one gets rather tired of that.” Soon after the battle, 
Oehlenschliiger left Weimar, which he says, from a seat of the Muses 
had now become a hospital ; and it is illustrative of the spirit of reck- 
less mischief awakened by war, that on the road to Gotha, the postil- 
lion drove right through a field of standing corn, and on the travellers 
calling to him to stop, replied with great nonehalance—“ Oh, it’s 
war time!” and drove on. At Paris, one of Oehlenschliger’s first 
visits was of course to the Danish minister. 


“The first time we went to him he asked us, good-humouredly, ‘ Well, and 
what are you come to Paris for?—I suppose to amuse yourselves, eh?’ 
Bronsted and Koes began to put on learned faces, and were considering what 
they should say, when I broke in with—‘ Yes, your Excellency, quite right—I, 
at least, came for that.’ I considered it my duty, as a poet, that is to say, to 
defend the cause of pleasure, to ennoble it by my art, and to cause it to be 
held in honour. During a certain period, in the days of my youth, I had 
laboured under the superstition of utility. Genius, art, beauty, fancy, feeling, 
were despised, and held as subordinate to a good ordinary household under- 
standing; daily work was held in more esteem than a noble deed.” 


Oehlenschlager’s rank, as the first dramatic poet of his country, is, 
we believe, uncontested, as well as his great, absolute, and not merely 
relative merit ; but we have no intention of entering here into any 
examination of them. We have not the materials at hand, and if we 
had, the subject has already been fully treated in an article on Danish 
poetry, in an early number of this Review. His great strength is in 
tragedy, and especially in subjects connected with the Scandinavian 
mythology—the heroic ages of the North,—as in his ‘Axel and 
Walburg,’ ‘Hakon Jarl,’ &c. His comic pieces or novels are of no 
remarkable merit, and he has sometimes lavished scenes of great 
beauty on a poor and childish subject. His productions are almost 
always original and healthy, and wholly free from the falsely senti- 
mental and morbid tone of the school that numbered so many disciples 
at the time when his literary career began. 

Although, however, we cannot enter into an examination of these 
productions, we may take this opportunity of stating some of the 
articles of Oehlenschlager’s poetical creed, and of the principles on 
which he worked. 

“T had read with great attention several times Aristotle’s Fragments upon 
Poetry, and Sophocles. I found that the former had formed a clear con- 
ception of the nature and character of the tragedy of his own nation; that he 
had stated intelligibly its conditions, without showing a trace of dogmatism, 
or of the presumption which might say ‘Thus have I speculated, and to 
these rules must any one conform who would be a tragic poet.’ He says 
merely, “Thus have great poets written tragedies, thus have they produced their 
effects, and these therefore must be the rules of the art.’ His views are 
these :—Tragedy must produce its effects principally by action and character ; 
but of these action is the most important, for a tragedy might produce an 
effect merely by its fable without any drawing of character, but not con- 
versely. What reaches the heart in a tragedy is the fable: this may be com- 
pared to the outline in a picture, the character to the colouring; even a 
simple chalk drawing may be beautiful, but not colour without outline. 
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“<« Tragedy,’ says Aristotle very truly, ‘operates especially through terror and 
pity : these are the wheels and springs of its movement, and these are nothing 
else than strong effects of our interest in human creatures resembling ourselves. 
Terror for their fate before it overtakes them, and pity when it has overtaken 
them. The material of tragedy isa struggle with misfortune, an energetic 
struggle; and the consolation consists in this, that though the earthly is 
conquered by fate the eternal is victorious. For this reason the basis of true 
tragedy is a high and healthy cheerfulness, Art has nothing to do with 
melancholy and hypochondria, any more than with anything else that is 
sickly, and whoever feels himself dejected by a good tragedy, is by no means 
in a position to comprehend its beauties, for the proper effect, on the contrary, 
should be to elevate and strengthen the soul. This is why we admire tragedy, 
especially in youth. As we approach the grave, we have less courage to 
occupy ourselves with the representation of death, less pleasure in looking it 
in the face. We need diversion for our thoughts, we wish to be exhilarated by 
the comic. We must add, also, that at a riper age, our enlarged knowledge 
of human nature enables us to enter into finer graduations of character in ali 
the relations of life, whilst youth rejoices only in the passionate.’ Of tragic 
heroes Aristotle says they should not be quite innocent, for then we are 
indignant at their cruel unjust destiny; nor should they be complete viilains, 
for then we have no compassion with them; but men of mixed qualities, who 
have drawn their fate on themselves without entirely deserving it. This is 
well said, but we may add the remark that, as Christians, we can bear to see 
the misfortune of a perfectly innocent person, since we no longer doubt of 
retributive justice, and a life of felicity Sepa the grave. Even among the 
Greeks, the Antigone of Sophocles is perfectly innocent, and yields to no 
Christian in nobility of soul.” 


After passing briefly in review the principal dramatists of modern 
nations—Shakspeare, Calderon, Goethe, Schiller, &c.—he proceeds :— 


“TI convinced myself thus, that the esthetic can by no means dispense 
with the ethical, since that is the object of the rational will. All human 
actions tend either to promote or to destroy the moral order of society ; and 
since the drama is the ideal representation of human actions, moral relations 
must take an important place in it. The dramatic poet ought to be an 
enthusiast for moral order. He must not play with his subject with cold 
impartial irony, or conjure up images merely to allow them to vanish again ; 
he must not merely agitate and excite, for in the mere pleasure in that which 
awakens horror, without at the same time calling forth any noble feelings, 
lies the germ of all cruelty.” 


We point emphatically to this remark, because it is one which 
especially requires to be kept in mind in judging many imaginative 
productions of our day; perhaps even more than those of Oehlen- 
schliger’s. It is not only in an esthetic point of view that it is de- 
sirable to analyse the nature of the emotions called forth by works of 
fiction, since they are unquestionably among the most powerful 
influences at our disposal in the moral training of individuals or 
nations. 
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4. Bekenntnisse eines Soldaten. (Confessions of a Soldier). Vienna : 
1850. London: Williams and Norgate. 


THESE are not confessions of sin, be it known, but confessions of 
faith—and of a very compact and convenient faith too. Not a whit 
is the soldier perplexed by the many Cifficult problems that embarrass 
the advocates of constitutional and representative government. As 
the Mussulman comprises his theological system in the two brief propo- 
sitions—there is one God, and Mahomet is his prophet, so the sol- 
dier’s political doctrines are included in the formula—there shall be an 
emperor, and the emperor shall have an army ; one master, videlicet, 
and the master provided with a rod. ‘This isa simple theory of 
government, and simplicity is a beautiful thing. The soldier’s rea- 
soning is after this fashion:—Under the old system of Austrian 
government the country enjoyed thirty years of peace; therefore, 
the old system was the cause of the peace—therefore, we cannot do 
better than return to the old system. 

All the mischief that has happened has come of that little drop of 
liberalism that has been infused into, what was once an “entire and 
perfect chrysolite.” 


“* Responsibility, thou phantom of the brain !”’ exclaims the soldier, “ who 
will show the minister how much of the splendour of the throne, how much 
of the honour of the state, how much of human welfare, is wasted by thee?” 


We were once acquainted with a worthy gentleman, who having 
indulged too freely in exhilarating potations, and finding himself in- 
disposed on the following day, declared it was all that nasty cup of 
coffee that his wife had persuaded him to take which had disagreed 
with him. The responsibility of ministers has been the cup of coffee 
that so sadly disagreed with the Austrian body politic. 


“In a constitutional state the monarch does not obey only the voice of his 
heart, of his conscience; he follows the advice of responsible counsellors, 
whose opinions again are determined by those of the majority of the people. 
The command of the monarch loses its force by the resistance of his advisers ; 
the best intentions of the ministers are often frustrated by the obstinacy of 
the people.” 


One may observe, en passant, that it is not impossible to admit this 
without coming to a conclusion unfavourable to constitutionalism. 
History may furnjsh us with a few examples, in which it would 
appear desirable that the monarch had disobeyed the voice of his 
heart, in which, the more his commands were resisted the better—in 
which the obstinacy of the people has been exerted in resisting 
measures—not for their good. But let the soldier go on. 


* Let us confess it at once openly. This constitutional ruler with his 
responsible counsellors is a delusion; for with such a form of government, either 
feebleness, with its everlasting change of systems, bears sway—or there reign 
absolute ministers, with a prince responsible before God and posterity. In 
Austria, unfortunately ” (pardon the hireling for his involuntary sigh), “ this 
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constitutional form of government is un fait accompli. Is it wrong to mourn 
over this fact? If so, we condemn our ancestors who so long refused to the 
‘enlightened’ people this boon. Rest safely, oh! ye dead, and seek in your 
great deeds some consulation that fate did not permit you to become deputies 
to a diet insurrectionary, mob petitioners, gardes mobiles, or responsible 
benefactors of the people.” 


Hurrah then for reaction !—do not be afraid of the word. 


“* Give to the people what is good for it—what will make it happy—civiliza- 
tion and prosperity, but do not intoxicate it with the poisonous cup of free- 
dom never understood—and take from its hands the weapons with which it 
may hurt itself, but which it never understands how to use. ee ae 
Do not fear the resistance of the revolutionary party—the army is still there— 
valiant and faithful ; 500,000 enthusiastic soldiers will present arms to their 
sovereign Francis Joseph, and the clash of their weapons will suffice to drown 
the voices of discontent. 

** Long live the Emperor! 

* Long live his army! 

** Let no one shrink from the thought of a possible restitution of our poli- 
tical edifice on the foundation of the past. Can it be taken amiss of us, if we 
regard the historical foundation as a firmer and more venerable one than the 
artificial pedestal of modern experimental government ?” 


It is not in Austria only, it seems, that the hopes of society rest 
with the army. “To the armies of Europe Providence has assigned 
the mission to save the human race from its own insanity.” Let us 


look with confidence to the armies of Europe. The following passage 
is mysterious as to its meaning, but not on that account the less 
awful. 


* Peacefully stands the soldier at the grave of the past, and at the cradle of 
the future, keeping guard ; but should a licentious horde approach, to pollute 
the bones of our forefathers in their graves—to stifle in the cradle the germs 


of the happiness of posterity, then may, then shall, then will the soldier bathe 
his sword in the blood of the criminal.” 


Lest our readers should be too much affected by this allusion to the 
bones of their forefathers, we hasten to comfort them by the assurance, 
that the armies which are to be the arbiters of these destinies, are 
made up of the mildest, the most equitable, and the most disinterested 
of men. 


** Military rule has no charms for the soldier— he regards it as a melancholy 
necessity ; melancholy, because it is always the consequence of sanguinary 
insurrection; necessary, because it alone has power to tame unbridled passions, 
because it is the only conceivable transition from anarchy to legal government. 
The perpetually recurring fact that victorious armies never pluck the fruits of 
their victories, may prove that they know their vocation, which is not to rule, 
but to protect the ruler. Or is it thought that the soldier is revengeful ? 
Let us look at reality. The soldier extends to the vanquished the hand of 
reconciliation ; in the breast of the nation yet glows the fire of hate—but the 
soldier has long forgotten his anger; trustingly does he relate his adventures 


to the murderers of his comrades, and divide his scanty bread with the children 
of his enemy.” 
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If we are not at once struck with the astonishing truth of this 
portrait, we need go no further back than the late war in Hungary to 
verify the likeness. It reminds us of the definition of war, given, we 
believe, by My Uncle Toby—-“ War is the getting together of a 
number of quiet and harmless people with swords in their hands, to 
put down the turbulent and ambitious.” 

We should hardly have thought it worth while to notice this 
foolish little pamphlet, but that we understand it has created a con- 
siderable sensation, and called forth an energetic protest from the 
Austrian army. Itis probably regarded as a straw that shows which 
way the wind is blowing in certain quarters. 





CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1.—ConvVERSATIONS OF GOETHE WITH ECKERMANN AND SORET. 
Translated from the German, by John Oxenford. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 


In addition to the effect of his writings, Goethe, as a man, and a 
spiritual presence in the world, exerted a wonderful power over his 
contemporaries ; and this personal influence has increased, rather than 
diminished, since his death. The reader of ‘Faust’ and ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’ is impressed with the extraordinary genius of those great 
works, at the same time that his curiosity is vividly excited to know 
something more than they reveal of their illustrious author. If the 
character of the works indicates that of the man, it may be also said 
that the character of the man explains very much, that occurs in the 
works. 

An English reader of Goethe is struck at once with the peculiar 
and often undiscovered point of view from which human life and ex- 
ternal nature is contemplated ; and when moderately familiarized with 
the reflection of the poet’s mind in his writings, there must occur the 
earnest desire for a closer and less formal intercourse. The ‘ Conver- 
sations’ before us will enable the admirers of Goethe easily to gratify 
their feelings, and contain a rich view of wise thoughts upon a great 
variety of subjects. 

The following passage exhibits truths that cannot be too deeply felt 
in our own days, for we have few amongst us who can feel and per- 
ceive the ideal life that exists in and about the dull prosy-looking 
realities of our shop-keeping age :— 


“Let no one say that reality wants poetical interest ; for in this the poet 
proves his vocation, that he has the art to win from a common subject an in- 
teresting side. Reality must give the motion, the points to be expressed, the 
kernel, as I may say ; but to work out of it a beautiful, animated whole, belongs 
to the poet. You know Fiirnstein, called the t of nature; he has written 
the prettiest piece possible on the cultivation of hops. I have now proposed 
to him to make songs for the different crafts of working-men, particularly a 
weaver’s song, as I am sure he will do it well, for he has lived among such 
people from his youth ; he understands the subject thoroughly, and is therefore 
master of his material. That is exactly the advantage of small works; you 
need only choose those subjects of which you are master. With a great poem 
this cannot be; no part can be evaded ; all which belongs to the animation of 
the whole, and is interwoven into the er must be represented with precision. 
In youth, however, the knowledge of things is only one-sided; a great work 
requires many-sidedness, and on that rock the young author splits.’ 


As our purpose is not to illustrate any particular theory of Goethe, 
but to lay before our readers a few striking passages, we shall select 
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such as, by their variety, will give the best idea of the home life of 
the poet. The following is characteristic :— 


“No evening company at Goethe’s, who has again been suffering for some 
time ; his feet were wrapped in a woollen coverlet, which he had taken with him 
everywhere since the campaign in Champagne. Apropos of this coverlet, he 
relates an anecdote of the year 18U6, when the French had occupied Jena, and 
the chaplain of a French regiment required some hangings to adorn his altar. 
‘ He was supplied with a splendid piece of crimson stuff,’ said Goethe, ‘ but 
this was not good enough for him; he complained of this to me. ‘ Send me 
the stuff,” said I; “I will see if I can procure something better;”’ in the meantime 
we were just bringing out a new piece at the theatre, and I made use of the 
magnificent red stuff to decorate my actors. As for my chaplain, he received 
nothing else; he was forgotten ; he must have seen what good he got.’ ” 


It is interesting to notice Goethe’s remarks on his friend and rival, 
Schiller :— 


*** It was not Schiller’s plan,’ continued Goethe, ‘ to go to work with a cer- 
tain unconsciousness, and, as it were, instinctively ; he was forced on the con- 
trary, to reflect on all he did. Hence it was that he never could leave off talking 
about his poetical projects, and thus he discussed with me all his best pieces, 
scene after scene. On the other hand, it was contrary to my nature to talk 
over my poetic plans with anybody—even with Schiller. I carried everything 
about with me in silence, and usually nothing was known to any one till the 
whole was completed.’ ” 


Goethe’s studies ranged over various branches of physical science, 
and his perception of the true relations of simple to more complex 
structure was of great value in anatomy and physiology, especially 
the physiology of plants. 

Amongst his theories in physical science, none pleased him more 
than that on colour; and he was attached to it in proportion to the 
opposition it received from the learned world. Upon its being re- 
marked to him that he would, for a long space, stand alone with his 
new theory, he replied— 


**T am accustomed to it, and prepared for it, but say yourself, have I not 
had sufficient reason to be proud, when for twenty years I have been forced to 
own it myself that the great Newton, and all mathematicians and equal caleu- 
lators with him, have fallen into a decided error respecting the theory of colours, 
and that 1, amongst millions, am the only one who knows the truth on this 
important subject? With this feeling of superiority, it was possible for me to 
bear with the stupid pretensions of my opponents. People endeavoured to 
attack me and my theory in every way, and to render my ideas ridiculous, but 
nevertheless I rejoiced exceedingly over my completed work. All the attacks 
of my adversaries only served to expose to me the weakness of mankind.’ 
While Goethe spoke thus, with such a force and fluency of expression as I 
have not the power to reproduce with perfect truth, his eyes sparkled with 
unusual fire; an expression of triumph was observable in them, whilst an 
ironical smile played upon his lips.” 


This little anecdote well illustrates that self-relying self-contained 
character that so peculiarly belonged to Goethe. The reader will 
scarcely be prepared for the following :— 


“*T have ever been esteemed one of Fortune's chiefest favorites, nor will I 
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complain or find fault with the course- my life has taken, yet truly there has 
been nothing but trial and care; and I may say, that in all my seventy-five 
years, I never had a month of genuine comfort.’ Again, ‘My real happiness 
was my poetic meditation and production; but how was this disturbed, limited, 
and hindered by my external position !’ ” 


Goethe himself says, that with “renunciation is the beginning of 
life ;” and it can scarcely be doubted that the ceaseless claims upon his 
activity, which obliged him to renounce so much of quiet study, tended, 
in no small degree, to develope in him a far higher and more ample 
life than would have otherwise been exhibited. 

The remarks upon Art scattered throughout the ‘Conversations,’ 
are peculiarly valuable. Exhibiting an antique gem, 


“* «How do you like that ?’ said Goethe. ‘We moderns,’ continued he, ‘feel 
well enough the beauty of such a anayso natural, perfectly naive motive ; we 
have the knowledge and the idea how such a thing 1s to be brought about, but 
we cannot do it; the understanding is always apparent, and this enchanting 
grace is always wanting.’ ” 


The tendencies of our age are still to trust far too much in knowing 
and doing, instead of relying more on feeling and being ; and while 
this is the case, our works of art will always deserve reproach. In 
the present state of public opinion, he must be a bold artist who en- 
deavours to set forth the real truth that is in him, instead of gaining 


praise by exhibiting an acquaintance with technical rules, and making 
mechanical imitations, not so much of Nature herself, as of that in- 
correct view taken of her productions by common-place people, who 
are recognized as the judges of art, because of their proficiency in 
cotton or scrip. 


“** Religion,’ said Goethe ‘ stands in the same relation to art as any other of 
the higher interests in life. It is merely to be looked upon as a material, with 
similar claims to any other vital material. Faith, and want of faith, are not 
the organs with which a work of art is to be apprehended. On the contrary, 
human powers and capacities of a totally different kind are required. Art must 
address itself to those organs with which we apprehend it; otherwise it misses 
its effect. A religious material may be a good subject for art, but only 
in so far as it possesses general human interest. The Virgin with her Child is 
on this account an excellent subject, and one that may be treated on a hundred 
times, and always seen again with pleasure.’ ” 


These remarks would do good to those artists and their admirers 
who treated us to the strange Puseyite pictures at the last exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, especially to the maker of the Carpenter’s Shop 
with the old pigeon on a ladder. 

Goethe’s criticisms of his contemporaries are always valuable. Con- 
cerning Lord Byron, he said— 


“Lord Byron is to be regarded as a great man, as an Englishman, and as a 
great talent. His good qualities belong chiefly to the man, his bad—to the 
Englishman and the peer; his talent is ncommensurable. All Englishmen 
are as such, and, without reflection, properly so called. Distinction and party 
spirit will not permit them to perfect themselves in quiet ; but they are great as 
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practical men. Thus Lord Byron could never attain reflection on himself, and 
on this account his maxims in general are not successful, as is shown by his 
creed, ‘Much money no authority,’ for much money always paralyzes authority. 
But when he will create, he always succeeds, and we may truly say, that with 
him inspiration supplies the place of reflection.” 


At a time when a great variety of irrational rationalistic philo- 
sophies are in vogue, the following remarks have an important signi- 
ficance :— 


“Man is born not to solve the problem of the universe, but to find out 
where the problem begins, and then to restrain himself within the limits of the 
comprehensible. His faculties are not sufficient to measure the actions of the 
universe ; and an attempt to explain the outer world by reason is, with his nar- 
row point of view, but a vain endeavour. The reason of man, and the reason 
of Deity, are two very different things. If we grant freedom to man, there is 
an end to the omniscience of God; for if the Divinity knows how I shall act, 
I must act so, perforce. I give this merely as a sign how little we know, 
and to show that it is not good to meddle with divine mysteries. Moreover, 
we should only utter higher maxims so far as they can benefit the world. The 
rest we should keep within ourselves, and they will diffuse over our actions 
a lustre like the mild radiance of a hidden sun.” 


The outward aspect of great men is always great to discerning 
eyes, although nothing is commoner than for ordinary people, who 
have no notion what manner of thing greatness is, to express a very 
different opinion. Concerning seeing Napoleon, Goethe said— 


“** Truly that also was worth the trouble. What a compendium of the world!’ 
‘ Did he look like something?’ asked I. ‘ He was something,’ replied Goethe, 
‘and he looked what he was—that was all.’” 


Goethe, in politics, had a considerable quantity of Toryism about 
him, which contrasts strongly with the character of Beethoven, and 
had a curious relation to his immense and well-deserved self-esteem. 
The following incident and reflections well exhibit this part of his 
character. Speaking of the Duchess of Weimar, he said— 


‘I was sitting one evening alone with her at the tea-table, when the two 
princes of ten and twelve years, two pretty fair-haired boys, burst in and came 
to the table. With great audacity, I put a band through the hair of each 

rince, with these words, ‘ Now, you floury heads, what do you want?’ The 
ys stared in the greatest astonishment at my boldness, and they have never 
forgotten the affair! 1 will not boast of it now, but so it was; and it lay deep 
in my nature. I never had much respect for mere princely rank, as such, when 
there was not behind it sound human nature and sound human worth. Nay, I 
felt so satisfied with myself, that if I had been made prince I should not have 
thought the change very remarkable. When the diploma of nobility was given 
me, many thought that I should feel elevated by it; but between ourselves, it 
was nothing to me—really nothing. We Frankfort politicians always con- 
sidered ourselves equal to the nobility, and when I held the diploma in my hands 
I had nothing more, in my opinion, than I possessed long ago.” 


Goethe’s opinion of Cuvier is similar to that of Sir Humphrey 


Davy, who spoke of him as a man of great talent, but no genius. 
Goethe says— ; 
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«Cuvier, the great naturalist, is admirable for his power of representation, 
and his style. No one expounds a fact better than he, but he has scarcely any 
philosophy. He will bring out very well informed, but few profound scholars.” 


The weak and foolish side of Goethe is exhibited in such a remark 
as— 
* It is an interesting —_- for me when I see that a rational and moderate 


man like Dumont could be a disciple and faithful worshipper of that madman 
Bentham.” 


He then expresses himself perplexed to account for the fact, that 
“an old man can close the career of a long life by bezoming a Radical 
in his last days.” Bentham did nothing of the kind: he was consis- 
tent throughout. Speaking of ‘ Faust’ and its conclusion, Goethe 
alluded to the passage — 

* Delivered is the noble spirit* 
From the control of evil powers. 
Who ceaselessly doth strive will merit, 
That we should save and make him ours : 
If Love celestial never cease 
To watch him, from its upper sphere ; 
The children of eternal peace 
Bear him to cordial welcome there.” 

*** Tn these lines’ said he, ‘is contained the key to Faust’s salvation. In 
Faust himself there is an activity which becomes constantly higher and purer 
to the end, and from above there is eternal love coming to his aid. This 
harmonizes perfectly with our religious views, according to which, we cannot 
obtain heavenly bliss through our own strength alone, but with the assistance 
of Divine grace.’ ” 

These remarkable ‘ Conversations’ merit a far longer notice ; but 
we hope we have given enough of them to make our readers anxious 
for the books themselves. They will take their place beside the 
‘ Table Talk’ of Luther, and will long remain a most delightful me- 
morial of a man pre-eminently wise and great. 


2.—HistoricaL ANALYsIs OF CHrisTIAN CrvILizATIOoN. By Pro- 
fessor de Vericour, Queen’s College, Cork. London: John Chap- 
man. 1850. 


Txis work has gained a great deal of notoriety by the fuss made about 
Professor Vericour’s very innocently and naturally mentioning in his 
title-page his connexion with Queen’s College, Cork, which was sup- 
posed to make that body particeps criminis in any theological heresies 
the worthy Professor may entertain—not that we mean to say there is 
any heresy in his book at all, for we see nothing in it to have created 
alarm. Whether or not readers will be satisfied with the book, will 
much depend upon their ideas of Christianity, and what the titl— 
‘ Historical Analysis of Christian Civilization ’—leads them to expect. 


+ Mrs. Fuller’s version, with a slight alteration. 
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For ourselves, we should hardly have expected a dry and brief epitome 
of the chief external facts of European history since the introduction 
of Christianity, and yet Professor Vericour’s book contains little more. 
The stale trick of exalting Christianity by stating that the philoso- 
phers of antiquity assigned mere material happiness as the object of 
human life, is resorted to ; and the fathers spoken of in terms that 
would totally mislead readers who had no other sources of information. 

A philosophic mind can trace in all the great thoughts and noble 
deeds of antiquity—proofs that more or less of the Christian spirit 
was permitted to animate the good of all ages, and that Christianity 
was a noble expansion of seeds previously sown, rather than a new 
invention in mind or morals. From the grandeur of Christianity, 
neither historical criticism nor any advance of science can detract : 
its truth and beauty will shine all the brighter the more light there is 
in the world ; but with technical systems, in which men have at- 
tempted to enshrine it, the case is different: they must perish, for 
there is in them no element of growth, and they are, for the most 
part, founded upon particular pieces of ignorance, and have little 
affinity with universal truth. Origen’s mysticism is spoken of in some 
terms of disparagement, but most of the fathers are highly favoured ; 
and they are represented as all tending, by their labours and virtues, 
to promote the unity and power of the Church. It yet remains for a 
popular book to be written in a philosophical spirit, to show the real 
working of Christianity in all the lives and writings of the fathers, that 
shall not scruple to tell the whole truth concerning them, and exhibit 
their weakness as well as their strength, their folly as well as their 
wisdom, and their jesuitical morality as well as their holy zeal. One 
of the leading “heresies,” which is seldom glanced at as such, was the 
notion that a mechanical apparatus of church government was essen- 
tial to Christianity, and that to this mechanism mind and heart must 
bow. To this heresy all the fathers contributed, more or less ; and civil 
governors, as a matter of course, fell into it with eagerness. The 
great problem of our age is to free Christianity from all shackles of 
priestcraft and statecraft ; and we see in the book before us very little 
tending to that object. It is, nevertheless, a useful book of historical 
reference, being well filled with facts and dates ; and the reader may, 
if he pleases, connect them with Christian civilization, or leave it 
alone, as the learned Professor has usually done. 


3.—Scripture Lanps, described in a Series of Historical, Geogra- 
phical, and Topographical Sketches, and illustrated by a complete 
Biblical Atlas, comprising twenty-four Maps, with an Index of 
reference. By John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. London: Henry G. 
Bohn. 1850. 


Dr. Kitto’s well-earned reputation will naturally lead the public to 
expect a very useful work on so good a subject. The text is intended 
to illustrate the maps, which are very well engraved, and comprehend 
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all places of importance. In addition to the maps, the chief points of 
interest are depicted in excellent wood-cuts, which, with the explana- 
tion afforded by the letter-press, give an excellent idea of scenes of 
unparalleled interest in human history. This book is calculated to 
be of great use in assisting a popular comprehension of Bible narra- 
tive, and brings within the reach of every one, in a compact volume, 
an epitome of the latest researches of eminent travellers in ‘ Scripture 
Lands.’ The following extract will show the justice of our re- 
marks :— 


“We were,” says Dr. Olin, “upon the brow of what must appear to a spec- 
tator at its base, a lofty mountain, which bounds the deep basin of the sea of 
Galilee, and forms the last step in the descent from the very elevated plain 
over which he had journeyed during the long day. The sun had just set behind 
us in a blaze of red light, which filled the western sky for many degrees above 
the horizon, and was slightly reflected from the smooth glossy surface of the 
beautiful lake, whose opposite shore was visible for many miles on the right 
and left, rising abruptly out of the water into an immense, continuous bulwark, 
several hundred feet in height—grand, massive, but softened by graceful 
undulations, and covered with a carpet of iuxuriant vegetation from the summit 
quite down to the water’s edge. Beyond the lake, stretched out a vast, and to 
our eyes, boundless region, filled up with a countless number of beautifully- 
rounded hills, all clad in verdure, which at this moment was invested with a 
peculiar richness of colouring. In the remote distance, though full in our view, 
the snowy top of Mount Hermon was still glittering and basking in the beams 
of the sun, while a chaste cool drapery of white fleecy clouds hung around its 
base. The green, graceful form of Mount Tabor rose behind us, while over the 
broad well-cultivated — the numerous fields of wheat, now of a dark luxu- 
riant green, contrasted very strongly and strangely with intervening tracts of 
red, freshly-ploughed land. Independent of sacred associations, this was 
altogether a scene of rare and unique beauty, nay, of splendid magnificence.” 


4,— A SELECTION FROM THE PormMs anD Dramatic Works oF 
Turopore Korner. By the Translator of the ‘Niebelungen Trea- 
sure. London: Williams and Norgate. 1850. 


Tue name of Theodore Kérner will always be dear to the German 
heart : his genius, patriotism, and early death, fighting against the 
enemies of his country, all conspire to create such strong feelings of 
interest, as render a cool criticism of his works a matter of difficulty, 
if not impossibility. The opinion of his capacities formed by the great 
poets, Schiller and Goethe, who were contemporary with him, was 
very high ; and when it is remembered that his latest work was 
written at twenty-two, few readers of judgment can doubt that a 
longer life would have enabled him to take a foremost place among the 
poets of ourage. In England, Kérner is chiefly known by the ‘ Leier 
und Schwert’ (Lyre and Sword) ; but his dramas evince much power, 
and are fairly given in the present volume. It cannot be expected 
that they should evince a complete knowledge of human character and 
motive, and ‘ Hedwig,’ which has always been a favourite, and which 
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contains many beautiful and striking passages, appears to us very 
faulty in this respect. 

We cannot now enter into a disquisition upon K6rner’s genius, but 
must content ourselves with giving one of his minor poems, very ele- 
gantly rendered in English. We have chosen a gentle subject for quo- 
tation, but he had a most spirit-stirring muse, and many thousands of 
his countrymen would now give very much for “ one hour” of Theodore 
K6rner, that he might pour forth an inspired people’s song that might 
help to stem the torrent of government roguery, beneath which all 
Germany groans. 

“ IN THE NIGHT. 


“Yes, thou art near! A thin partition solely 

Parts me from thee; 

Thou dreamest in thy slumbers—pure and holy, 
Perchance of me! 

Upon that pillow, where thy virgin beauty 
May oft recline, 

Now throbs a heart, burning with love and duty, 
To lay before thy shrine. 

A thousand flowers of fond desire are wreathing 
Their blossoms near, 

As though the spirit of thy dream were breathing 
His whispers in mine ear. 

O’er my dark locks a fairy breath is stealing, 
With motion sweet : 

The strange foreboding wakes each secret feeling ; 
My pulses cease to beat! 

It was thy spirit! Oh how fair, though fleeting. 
I knew thy kiss ;— 

The sweet, melodious warbling of thy greeting 
Revealed my bliss. 

It was thy spirit! Love’s own breath was o’er me ; 
Oh ! moments bright. 

Would that thy curtain still veiled all before me, 
Thou lovely, lovely night ! 


5.—Memoriats oF THEopHitus TrinaL, Stupent. By Thomas 
T. Lynch. London ; Longmans. 


Unper the above title, we have a small volume of prose interspersed 
with rhyme, containing the reflections of an earnest and cultivated 
mind, on questions chiefly relating to moral and social philosophy. 
A strong feeling of spiritual Christianity is visible throughout, and 
many of the thoughts are extremely well expressed. The prose 
pleases us much better than the verse, most of which is very deficient 
in melody, and needlessly complicated with compound words. The 
author seems to have proposed to himself a general purpose of stimu- 
lating religious and philosophical thought ; and his book is fragmentary 
and discursive. Had he selected particular questions, and fairly 
worked them out, he would have made a much stronger impression on 
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his readers, and done more justice to his own powers. The following 
extracts will give an idea of the style ; the first contains a good lesson 
of charity, drawn from the philosophy of individual perception. 


“A man may see the moon rise among his own trees, and the stars sink 
over his own dwelling ; and so may spiritual truths have to him, in his know- 
ledge and circumstances, their relative appearances. But other men, seeing the 
same moon, and stars, and sun, behold them from their own groves and 
dwellings. Everywhere the heaven is over the earth, and everywhere a 
religious sacredness over-canopies the lives of men. Yet it is what we each 
see, that the heaven appears to encluse, and immediately behind the limit 
of our vision seems the limit of heaven. The heaven which is over all the 
earth, can limit its appearance for each man’s vision. We should also endea- 
vour to ascend to a true thought of its vastness as it thus condescends to our 
individual life. Our own way of life affords to us a visible horizon, but as we 
think of the life of the world, let us remember that there is a rational one 
also.” 


The next is on the ‘ World’s Troublers.’ 


‘A new speaker of truth is as an angel sent by God to trouble the waters 
of thought, and after the troubling there is healing for those who first step 
in. For some few years or generations the waters retain their efficacy, but 
they again need a new troubling by some prophet or wise man. When Christ 
came, he permanently troubled the waters of the world’s life, yet, ever and 
anon, there have needed to be minor troublings.” 


6.—Tuovcnts on Se_r CuLture ; addressed to Women, by Maria 
G. Grey and her Sister, Emily Shirreff, authors of ‘ Passion and 
Principle,’ ‘ Letters from Spain and Barbary.’ London: Edward 
Moxon. 1850. 


Society is happily being filled with complaints of deficient educa- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that the universality of the grievance will 
bring all classes to unite in the adoption of suitable remedies. Partial 
schemes intended to comprehend particular classes of the community, 
can only be of ultimate use in so far as they tend to the introduction 
of general principles of action, and it will be found on accurate investi- 
gation, that it is impossible to procure a full development of one portion 
of society, unless means are employed capable of electing the whole. 
That kind of education and civilization which is confined to a favoured 
few, situated like an island in the midst of the sea of barbarism and 
ignorance, is very far from exhibiting, even in its most fortunate pos- 
sessors, a fair picture of that worth and dignity to which, under wise 
arrangements, humanity will attain. This truth is gradually making 
itself felt, meanwhile all contributions to what must be regarded as 
one of the greatest objects of our age—National Education—are highly 
welcome. The book before us is especially addressed to women, who are 
treated of as peculiarly deficient in education. This we can hardly con- 
cede, as our experience has led us to perceive defects quite as glaring 
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in the cultivation of men. The laws of divorce, the impossibility of 
married women holding private property, and the frivolities of fashion- 
able life, are all condemnations of the state of education amongst men, 
who find such abominations pleasing in their eyes, or they would take 
care that they were reformed. The ‘Thoughts on Self Culture’ are es- 
sentially didactic, and comprehend a variety of topics connected with 
woman’s position, and the development of her moral and intellectual 
faculties. They are written in a very earnest spirit, and are likely to 
do good to those who require to be reasoned into seeing the import- 
ance of cultivating their minds. There is much truth in the follow- 
ing picture of the way in which nature is avenged in after life, for the 
infringement of her laws in earlier days. 


Women are too often sadly unprovided with means of enjoyment as years 
steal on; when not only youthful pleasures are left behind, and accomplish- 
ments have ceased to please, but when the nursery cares which have, perhaps, 
engrossed many years, are at an end, and their children are engaged in the 
labours of study which their own knowledge does not fit them to superin- 
tend :—or later still, when their sons are dispersed in professions, and their 
daughters have left them perhaps for distant homes—then all the occupation 
of life is gone! Each period has been taken up with anxious or busy cares, 
but all within that one small circle; there was-nothing beyond home, and now 
that home is left almost solitary, with no companion but a husband, still perhaps 
engaged in a profession engrossed with interests in which they never took a 
share—occupied with pursuits and schemes, in which they never cared to sym- 
pathize. It is because women are so ill-provided against this trying period, 
that we see them generally withdraw from life much earlier than men, sink 
back neglected in society, and reduced at home to some mechanical occupation 
for amusement; while the latter are still keen in some favourite pursuit, reap- 
ing at the head of w profession the honors due to their knowledge and experi- 
ence, or watching with eager interest those who are following in their steps. 
Such is the fate of too many excellent and amiable women,—a fate which love 
of knowledge would effectually secure them against, fillimg up the void caused 
by the cessation of family cares, and preventing that isolation, which is one of 
the saddest trials of age when it cannot sympathize in the feelings and pur- 
suits of the young.”—Vol. ii. p. 199. 


7.—Tue Devit ww Torker, or ScENEs IN CONSTANTINOPLE. By 
Stephanos Xenos. Translated by Henry Corpe, Member of the 
College of Preceptors. London: Effingham Wilson. 1851. 


IIeERE we have a novel purporting to be translated from the Author’s 
unpublished Greek, and promising to be followed by a second series of 
‘Scenes in Constantinople,’ and the ‘ Heroine of the Greek Revolu- 
tion.’ The celebrated gentleman whose name figures in the title, does 
not make a personal appearance in the story, but will be thought by 
many to animate most of the characters whose sayings and doings it 
exhibits, as we have enough of hanging, shooting, stabbing, poisoning, 
duelling, intriguing, love, jealousy, courtship, and marriage, to keep 
a novel-factory in full play for a twelvemonth to come. Most writers 
of fiction are content with one or two black sheep in their literary 
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flock, but Stephanos Xenos is a perfect prodigal in rogues and villains, 
and furnishes specimens of all sorts and sizes—old women and young 
children, boys, girls, viziers, pashas, bravoes, eunuchs, governors, and 
priests, and, in addition to other excitements, treats us to a grand 
conflagration, and a barrel full of spikes, in which a certain sect 
amongst the Jews extract the blood of young Christian children, after 
a preparatory diet of a very fattening kind. The author promises, in 
the next series of ‘Scenes in Constantinople,’ to exhibit a more 
favourable picture of Turkish manners; but he stoutly maintains that 
all his horrors are true, or rather were true before the Greek revolu- 
tion and the reforms introduced by the late Sultan, who, with his 
adviser Callimachi, takes an active part in the events of the tale. A 
large allowance of criminal elements is not the only peculiar feature 
in the book, for the writer seems to have had in view the taste and 
convenience of those practised novel readers, who seek to add more 
amusement to their occupation by beginning with part of the third 
volume, then taking a dip in the second, and gradually working 
towards the beginning, and then dodging back again to the final pages 
for the catastrophe and moral. Many chapters of the ‘Devil in 
Turkey’ are rather bewildering, until long subsequent ones are 
perused, and then the reader, blessed with patience and a good 
memory, finds fragments of the head, where, according to ordinary 
principles of arrangement, the tail should be; and by mentally joining 
the opposite parts, acquires a surprising comprehension of what 
the heroes and heroines are about. Let not any one imagine that 
this complexity is without a plan—it is systematic as the maze at 
Hampton Court, and offers an equally good chance to an enterprising 
traveller of reaching his journey’s end. Many of the scenes are vividly 
described, and the story is altogether so far removed from the ordinary 
category of circulating-library trash, that its appearance will give a 
pleasurable excitement to “ used-up” novel readers, while its pictures 
of oriental life will attract many who are fond of useful knowledge, 
when it is not too dry. 

Here is a picture of an attempt at knowledge-made-easy: a 
physician is trying to explain our civilization to a Turkish pasha, 
who professes himself unable to comprehend what is meant by 
* science and light.” 


** By science and light I do not mean, my good Pasha, the calling together 
of fifteen or twenty men, and telling them to make me a bridle or a garment, 
or build me a house, because in this case the man who falls in with my idea 
and suits my taste, obtains my approbation; and science and light is only the 
fulfilment of my wishes—the realization of an idea. No! I do not mean this; 
but to understand me more clearly, be so good as to cast your eyes on that 
large map of Europe, which hangs up on the wall opposite. This map accu- 
rately represents all the states that compose that large continent called Europe 
or Frangia ; do you know how it was constructed ?’ 

“*Do I know how it was constructed,’ answered the Pasha, repeating the 
question, and puffing out volumes of smoke to give time for consideration ; 
‘as if it was such a wonderful thing to do!’ added he, laughing, and fixing his 
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eyes on the map. ‘I could construct you a thousand such maps. Observe me; 
[ take a piece of blank paper, and with a pen I trace an outline’ (and here he 
marked with his finger an irregular figure on the sofa). ‘ Well, for the sake 
of illustration, [ will suppose this to be the Ottoman Empire. I know of how 
many cities, and towns, and villages it consists, because each of them has its 
Pasha, its Agha and its Bey. I therefore put them down; here, for example, 
is Adrianople, and here Bosnia, and here Ruksuk, and here Sesmen, and 
here Philipolis, and so on. I now enquire of the Pashas, the Aghas, and the 
Beys, the number of hills, plains, and rivers their respective pashaliks, &c. con- 
tain. I mark them down, and there the thing is done ; and you have a map of 
the Ottoman Empire. Now, I know that Muscovy and Austria are beyond us. 
The Padishah commands the ambassadors of those countries to give him the 
list of their pashaliks and other sub-divisions of their cities, rivers and hills, 
in the same manner as we obtained it from our own governors. I now de- 
scribe two other enclosures adjoining the first, the one is Muscovy, and the 
other is Austria. Now, close to Austria is France, and then there is England ; 
their ambassadors furnish similar information. J then repeat the process, 
and there, at once, is a map of Europe. I could make you, as I said, a thousand 
such—’tis plain enough. I send an order to the learned men of the empire, 
and you would presently see the number of maps they could produce.’ ” 


The graver scenes are equally well described. 


8.—Tue Puimosorpny or Spirits iv Retation to Marrer. By 
C. M. Burnett, M.D. London: Highley. 1850. 


Txis is a strange book, based upon what the author deems “re- 
vealed philosophy.” He protests against the existence of imponder- 
able matter, not perceiving, that for anything we know to the contrary, 
weight may be an accident, not an essential property of any substance 
that under ordinary circumstances is ponderable. Light, heat, and 
electricity, according to the proposed improved philosophy, are 
“spirits,” and by their agency the universe is arranged on much 
more economical principles than we suppose. Geologists require mil- 
lions of years to account for the prodigious work effected by slow 
causes, such as the labour of small animals, or the detrition of strata 
of enormous thickness; but Dr. Burnett is prepared with a good 
deluge and a spirit of electricity to get it all done off-hand. In like 
manner light, as an imponderable matter, takes so long to reach our 
earth from the far end of the milky way, that our author thinks it 
quite disgraceful to our astronomy, and proposes to expedite the 
journey upon spiritual principles. His book exhibits a good deal of 
research and thought, but we are afraid it will not help us much in 
that interesting branch of inquiry—the connexion between the 
worlds of matter and of mind. 


9.—An Inquiry INTO THE PRINCIPLES OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
Weatto most ConpucivE to Human Happiness. By Wm. 
Thompson. A new edition, by William Pare. London: W. S. 
Orr and Co. 1850. 
Tus work is often quoted amongst the Socialists as corroborating 
202 
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their views. Bentham’s principle of the greatest amount of happiness 
is assumed by the author as the basis of his arguments, but the results 
arrived at differ materially from those of the great legislative philoso- 
pher. Mr. Thompson founded his philosophy on the assertion, that 
“all members of society (cases of malformation excepted) being simi- 
larly constituted in their physical organization, are capable, by similar 
treatment, of enjoying egual portions of happiness ;” from this he 
naturally arrived at the conclusion, that an equal distribution of 
wealth is most conducive to happiness, and sought to bring about 
such a state of things by convincing men of the desirableness of enter- 
ing into voluntary associations for the purpose. The axiom we have 
quoted, is not worded in a manner that gives the idea of logical accu- 
racy in its author, and there is much confusion in the terms similar 
and equal. Bentham’s great object with regard to the distribution of 
property was, to remove all artificial hindrances either to its accumu- 
lation or dispersion, and this we take to be the sound view. Mr. 
Thompson expected, as most of the Socialists or Communists now 
anticipate, that man could be so changed by circumstances as to be 
willing to act only upon co-operative principles. His book is a good 
exposition of the views adopted, and is very likely to meet with more 
success now than when it first appeared. In these days there is so 
much to be done, requiring a wisely-organized system of co-operation, 
that any work tending to promote it should be received with a certain 
amount of welcome, even if many of its positions are incorrect. A 
man is often well carried by a jackass, and in like manner, truths are 
frequently conveyed by ecrotchets into quarters they would not other- 
wise reach. The world must be in a much wiser state before it will 
act upon sound principles ; and meanwhile, it would not be difficult to 
prove that the errors of each age help its truths onward. The 
labours of Robert Owen will not be looked upon by future historians 
as entirely unsuccessful, for it will be seen that he has contributed 
very much to keep alive those feelings and opinions that have led to 
the baths and washhouses, model dwellings, tailors’ co-operative 
associations, and other machinery, by which much good has already 
been achieved, and which will lead to far more important results. 
There need be no fear that competition will be driven from human 
society, for it is founded upon principles of human action utterly 
beyond the power of any parallelograms, or phalanstéres to eradicate. 
In all such schemes we see distorted images of truth, which perhaps 
are the necessary precursors of sound views. 


10.—VertT-Vert. From the French of Gresset. By Robert Snow, 
Esq. London: Pickering. 1850. 


Tuis little work exhibits the characteristic taste of Mr. Pickering 
in typography and ornament, and is accompanied with an admirable 
portrait of the illustrious Vert-Vert, who, were he living at this hour, 
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would no doubt distinguish himself in theological disputation as 
usefully as many who wear a mitre. As a specimen of the way in 
which Mr. Snow has done the biography of this eminent churchman 
into English, we quote the description of his sermon at Nevers :-— 


‘* But when he spoke, what new surprize— 
The audience gaped and shut their eyes. 
An homily! and with it blent 
Insinuating ornament ! 
°Twas fine, his thread of recitation, 

But finer still each variation. 

Of real talent, strange the power ! 

Who shall explain the magic dower 

Of eloquence ?—for, sure as eggs, 

Albeit great speakers oft enwrap us 

In sleep’s sweet folds, in spite of flappers, 
None dozed with Vert-Vert on his legs! 
Then when he drew nigh his conclusion, 
As he commenced without confusion, 

In style devout, he gathered in 

The orbit of his double chin, 

Composing to a dying fall 

His peroration musical : 

Then bowed with sanctimonious air ; 

And left his audience—where they were! ” 


We are afraid this is not a solitary example in the history of 
preachers. 


11.—GeENERAL History OF THE CuRISTIAN RELIGION AND CHURCH. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Augustus Neander, by Joseph 
Torrey, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Vermont. New Edition, carefully revised by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Head Master of 
Truro Grammar School. Vol. I. Henry G. Bohn. 1850. 


12.—Dramatic Works OF GOETHE; comprising Faust, Iphigenia in 
Taurus, Torquato Tasso, Egmont ; translated by Anna Swanwich, 
and Goetz Von Berlichingen, translated by Sir Walter Scott. 
Carefully revised. Henry G. Bohn. 1850. 


13.—Ho ry Livine anp Dyine, together with Prayers containing the 
Whole Duty of a Christian, and the Parts of Devotion fitted to all 
Occasions, and furnished for all Necessities. By Jeremy Taylor, 
D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles the First. New 
Edition, carefully revised. Henry G. Bohn. 1850. 


TueEsE three volumes form part of Mr. Bohn’s deservedly popular 
‘Standard Library.’ Neander’s work merits a very extensive sale, 
for there is no writer of modern times whose views on the important 
subject of Christian history, are more calculated to exert a beneficial 
influence. To enable the general reader to understand the spirit in 
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which Dr. Neander has accomplished his task, we subjoin a short 
extract :— 

“* Now we look upon Christianity not as a power that has sprung out of the 
hidden depths of man’s nature, but as one which descended from above, when 
heaven opened itself anew to man’s long alienated race—a power which was, 
both in its origin and its essence, exalted above all that human nature can 
erect out of its own resources, and was designed to impart to nature a new 
life, and change it in its inmost principle.” 


With deep reverence for Socrates as the greatest man of the ancient 
world, and an appreciation of that providential government which in no 
age or country has left Deity without a witness, making its testimony 
to the human heart, Neander, speaking of those critical periods when 
a new order of things is destined to arrive, says— 


** As one who lived in a crisis of this sort has said—the Platonic Socrates, 
like John the Baptist, was a forerunner of Christ. This was pre-eminently 
true so far as relates to the first manifestation of Christ to the whole world.” 


Concerning priesthood, Neander says— 


‘When the Apostle applied the Old-Testament idea of the priesthood to 
Christianity, this seems to me to have been done invariably for the simple pur- 
pose of showing that no such visible particular priesthood could find place in 
the new community.” 


The translation of Faust and other poems of Goethe, is a welcome 
addition to previous efforts to render that most difficult writer familiar 
to the mere English reader. 

The ‘Holy Living and Dying’ needs only mentioning as forming a 
handsome and cheap volume of a well known series. 

Keightley’s ‘Fairy Mythology’ (a new edition), and the fourth volume 
of the Translation of Livy, appear as portions of the ‘Classical 
Library.’ 


14.—-An Essay on THE New Anatyrtic or Locicat Forms; being 
that which gained the Prize proposed by Sir William Hamilton, in 
the year 1846, for the best exposition of the new doctrine propounded 
in his Lectures. With an Historical Appendix. By Thomas Spencer 
Baynes, translator of the Port Royal Logic. Edinburgh: Sutherland 
and Knox. 1850. 


To those who take an interest in the recent and still-pending discussion 
between Sir William Hamilton (of Edinburgh) and Professor De 
Morgan, respecting the Syllogism, this little work will be essential ; 
but to none else can it be of the slightest interest whatever. Indeed, 
to only those who are already familiar with some tolerably complete 
treatise on logic will it be intelligible. 

Till the appearance of Dr. Whately’s work, logic had ceased to be 
an English study, though, indeed, one of our universities insisted upon 
it, or else two books of Euclid, as amongst the conditions of the B.A. 
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degree. Still the quantity required by the Oxford law was so small, 
and facilities for “cramming it up” so great, that not one in a thousand 
acquired any real knowledge of it as a science, or could use it as an 
art. The few who did acquire a little insight into logic as a method, 
rather used it afterwards in imitating the sophisms of the schoolmen 
than in guiding their own minds in the discrimination between truth 
and error. Nor is it uncharitable to add that not one of all the Oxford 
alumni has given public proof that he fully comprehended the legitimate 
purposes of logic, and the exact conditions under which it is applicable. 

Dr. Whately’s work, from the agreeable style both of writing and 
illustration, and especially from the form which he adopted of analysing 
the processes, created a new interest in logic amongst intelligent men. 
This was all he did; he altered none of the established forms, nor 
introduced a single new view respecting jirst principles. He even 
failed to assign, or to confine his treatise to, the legitimate objects of 
the science ; and this, indeed, has been the case with all writers till the 
time when De Morgan published his ‘Formal Logic,’ (1847). This, 
however, is not the question to which the book before us refers, and 
we shall dismiss it for the present. 

Towards the end of 1846, Professor De Morgan sent a paper to the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, which was duly printed in the next 
fasciculus of the ‘ Transactions.’ In this he gave some new views 
respecting “quantification ;” and Sir William Hamilton, soon after it 
was printed, preferred the charge that Mr. De Morgan had plagiarised 
the matter of his Edinburgh lectures—lectures in which for some years 
previously he had expressed and elucidated the same views. The 
altercations which arose out of this are not yet terminated. The views 
of these two eminent logicians do not turn out to be identical. One 
advocates the quantification of the predicate strictly ; the other of the 
middle term, be it subject or be it predicate. Which is the correct 
view we cannot here discuss. 

Mr. Baynes, in publishing this essay, appears to have little object 
beyond establishing the fact that, in 1846, Sir William Hamilton was 
not only in possession of his views, but also gave them in a distinct 
form in his lectures. This is to be inferred from the essay being written 
to compete for the prize of the Academic Session, 1846-7, and that 
Mr. Baynes had only attended that one course of lectures. It contains 
a succinct and general statement of the points in which Sir William 
differed from his predecessors, and scarcely alludes to those in which 
he agrees with them. It is valuable thus far: it is published with Sir 
William Hamilton’s sanction, and may be taken as an authoritative 
exposition of his views. But this (though Sir William has long pro- 
mised us a complete work on logic), together with a short note at the 
end of Mr. Baynes’s book, is all that we really have to guide us to a 
knowledge of Sir William Hamilton’s doctrines. These, with the 
appendix to Mr. De Morgan’s ‘ Formal Logic,’ a few controversial 
papers in the Atheneum for 1847 (where a Mr. Brown steps in), a 
letter of Sir William Hamilton’s in the same journal a short time back, 
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the paper of Professor De Morgan in the Cambridge Transactions before 
referred to, and another in the same series just published, are, we believe, 
all the references that can be given. Having furnished these, our task 
is, for the present, completed; but it is not improbable that we shall 
hereafter return to the subject under a far wider and more general 
aspect than the development of mere dialectics. 


15.—Tue Ministry or THE Beavtirut. By Henry James Slack, 
F.G.S., of the Middle Temple. London: Bentley. 1850. 


It often gives us a feeling of deep sadness, to think, that in these 
days of railroads and electric telegraphs ; of scientific discovery and 
ardent money-seeking ; of religious creeds worn out, and lack of any 
living faith to replace them ; the soul of man is wandering very far 
from the road which leads to its true well-being,—from the scenes and 
thoughts amid which it loves and instinctively longs to dwell. The 
savage roaming through primeval forests, with nature in all her grand- 
est aspects ever around him, and his whole being in unison with that 
nature, is far nearer his true home than is the trading, plodding, saving 
dweller in crowded cities. The wind, as it gently stirs the leaves, or 
in its fury tears down trees that have seen generations of men live and 
die—sings to him a divine song. The lightning and the thunder tell 
him of a terrible being whose power he must fear, and whose wrath 
he must propitiate—he who fears not, nor would bend the knee to living 
man. To him the world of matter is as a mighty book, revealing and 
explaining a whole world of spiritual existences which harmonise with 
and therefore truly guide and govern his own spiritual nature. 

But as for us, the gods whom our forefathers worshipped are strangely 
falling from their pedestals. Nature, once divine and the mother of 
gods, is now but a huge piece of mechanism, whose various wheels, 
levers, and pulleys, we are busily engaged in taking to pieces, if haply, 
we may ¢hus divest her of all mystery, and boast ourselves as wise 
as herself ; and if we can discover that she is a prettily painted piece 
of mechanism on the outside as well as ingeniously contrived within, 
great is the gratulation over our artistic discernment. 

Has, then, the world we live in, no longer any voices for us? Is the 
ocean-murmur no longer a holy sound, as in days of old? Do zephyrs, 
and rushing tempests, and the song of birds, and falling waters, speak 
no divine language to our souls? While we name new planets and 
furnish Saturn with supplemental rings, do we derive no revelations 
from the night-illumined firmament? Alas! our souls are enslaved by 
twofold fetters—the traditions of those who lived before us, and our 
own insatiable greediness after things wherein our true wealth can 
never lie. 

We hail with joy any token that gives promise of an upward ten- 
dency in our spiritual condition—we welcome any guide who seeks to 
lead the wanderers of our generation into the true and harmonising 
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path—who tells of things in ourselves and in the world around higher 
than mere lifeless mechanism and soulless scene-painting—who will 
speak to us of a meaning, a truth, a gladness and a glory, ever residing 
in nature and ever revealed under new aspects, to those who in trusting 
faith fearlessly open their senses to receive the joyful tidings. 

We therefore rejoice to see and give our most cordial welcome to 
the book whose title stands at the head of this article. In a small compass 
the author manages to let us into the spirit and interior life of much 
that to many is, in these days, without either life or spirit. 

Not content with bringing before us the mere outward show of 
things, he ever seeks to dive into and divine their hidden and spiritual 
significance. 

He regards nature as ever preaching to man and ministering to the 
necessities of the human soul, and points out the way in which alone 
the preaching can be rendered audible and the ministration of any 
avail. ; 

This is the main tendency and cardinal excellence of the book.— 
Others follow almost as a necessary consequence. First, we have a 
nice sense of natural beauty, and a happy power of calling up natural 
scenes before the mind, by a few judiciously chosen and suggestive 
images ; for instance, what a feeling of sylvan life, what an atmosphere 
of the embowering forest, is created by the following short passage ! 


** Sitting in this pleasant shade, what varieties of impressions come to us at 
once, from colour, light, shadow, the hum of insects, the song of birds, the 
rustling of leaves, and odours of the earth and herbs, warm sunshine, tempered 
by the cool breeze, and all harmonized into one deep exquisite feeling of 
sensuous life!” 


Or again, when we are wafted by the author’s magic wand to the 
sea-shore cave:— 


‘* Hear how the wind wafts the sound of the waves into the cavern, whose 
echoes seem to hold converse with the ocean; see how the rocks glisten 
with the rainbow colours as they catch the beams of the descending sun, 
and how the soft shadow of the graceful ferns wave gently, as the breeze 
stirs the leaves, and the drops that fall from the roof glisten like coloured gems, 
and make melody when they strike the deep green pool below, which, with the 
varied hues and exquisite forms of coralline and sea-weed, seems an Eden 
garden for the creatures that dwell therein. Is it not as if all the elements 
were taking sweet counsel together ?” 


We could multiply instances of this kind, for they stud the work 
like gems. 

The next excellence we shall notice is the utter absence of that 
sickening cant of conventional theology which is the bane of our cur- 
rent literature. Why should a writer be perpetually striving to seem 
pious after the model of other minds? Has his own soul no divine 
intuitions of the holy of holies? And however his intuitions may differ 
from those vouchsafed to other men, why shouid he fear to avow and 
glory in them? Of all second-hand things, surely second-hand piety 
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is the worst. Religion is here regarded as the highest expression of 
man’s moral and intellectual nature, necessarily therefore modified as 
to its forms by the varying degrees of his moral and intellectual cul- 
ture—always a necessary and blessed element of his higher life, so long 
as its changing forms are in accordance with his actual knowledge and 
his indwelling moral sentiments ; or to express it in the language of 
our author :— 


“* With the stream of humanity has ever flowed the stream of faith. I seem 
to see it as a mighty ever-augmenting river; on its banks are altars and temples 
of a thousand forms ; there are all modes of propitiation, all forms of prayer, 
savage and uncouth rites, horrid noises, and soul-thrilling hymns ; all kinds of 
feeling, from servile deprecation, which is Demon worship, to fervent aspiration, 
which is Divine worship; the mighty stream flows on leaving us behind, and 
will flow through times and regions, which will transcend our own, far more 
than they do the remotest past, until at length both faith and man shall in the 
ocean of eternity reach their abiding home.” 

** Reflecting on belief and opinion, we cannot but think what stories these 
stones could tell, what revolutions they have witnessed, what persecutions they 
have seen. Christianity was once a merciless assailant on the older faith, and 
often there was a bitter revenge. These stones have survived the fall of the 
religion to which they are consecrated ; they have seen Popery in its splendour, 
and Protestantism triumphant; and if man will let them alone, they will be a 
memorial of other times for distant generations, when Popery and Protestant- 
ism shall look no bigger than the old Druid faith does now.” 


Hard words these for the cant of orthodoxy ; but orthodoxy would 
be less timid, less cruel, and more hopeful, if it could take to heart the 
bright radiance they shed on the past and future of man’s heaven- 
ward aspirations. 

The third and last excellence we shall notice is the strenuous and 
noble assertion of the superiority of the wealth which man contains 
within him to the grandest accumulation of external riches. This isa 
subject on which we would gladly dilate, but we shall here simply say 
that this seems to us to be the truth which alone gives vitality to the 
communistic theories of many social reformers. It is utterly, physi- 
cally impossible, that what the majority of mankind now esteem wealth 
can ever become common to all men ; nor is it desirable that it should. 
But all men may, and some day will be rich in man’s true and only 
profitable treasure—the treasure of intellect, of moral enjoyment, of 
due and human gratification for every faculty. More than this, the 
air weaves its spell of enchantment around all—for all nature sings 
her eternal melodies, paints her undying pictures; the firmament 
over-arches all, and the stars stud it nightly, that all who will may 
worship. Compared with these high privileges, the divinely appointed 
birthright of every human being, how contemptible the pleasure of 
mere exclusive possession, which is all the pleasure that wealth, com- 
monly so called, can give! But till men see that it is (and alas! the 
time is far far distant), they can never possess all things in common— 
never enter on the rich heritage to which they are the heaven-ap- 
pointed heirs. 
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We shall now close our notice of this beautiful book with the Song 
of Winter, and the fine reflection thereupon ensuing, cordially recom- 
mending it to our readers, as a book for all seasons—for the Christ- 
mas fireside, and the sylvan ramble—for the flowery path of Spring 
and the fruit-laden harvests of Autumn—a book that will suggest 
truth by appealing to beauty, and make the harmonies of the universe 
call forth the harmonies of the human soul. 


* T am a sprite 
Of wondrous might, 
And Winter is my name. 
Now Autumn is done, 
My reign I’ve begun, 
And 1711 rule till the birth of Spring. 


“ I’ve told the snow 
To come down below 
And robe the world in white ; 
I’ll bid rivers stand 
As fast as the land, 
And [ll seal up the springs with ice. 


“ With stormy gales 
I’ll shatter the sails 
And shiver the stoutest ships ; 
I’ll rouse up the waves 
From their ocean caves, 
And the rocks will I deck with foam. 


** And far and wide 
The raging tide 
With fragments of wreck I'll strew. 
Through forests I *ll sweep, 
And the oaks rooted deep 
Soon shall fall ’neath the blasts I'll blow. 


“ But I can laugh, 
And sing, and quaff, 
As well as [ can frown ; 
And I love a good fire 
And a hearty old sire 
With his children round his knee. 


“ A cup of ale, 
A merry tale 
Of days of olden time. 
And Christmas good cheer 
To wind up the year, 
With glad frolic, and fun, and glee.” 


“I. A right seasonable song, with a comfortable pry 3 We should have 
o 


no frost on the hearth or in the heart in winter; and yet how many hearths 
and hearts are at this chilling season destituie of one spark of fire! Want, 
sorrow, and crime, and disappointment, keep thousands shivering in desola- 
tion. 

“EF. But let us hope, though many must perish in that most wretched state 
of a wintry soul, that a moral spring-time will come and make succeeding 
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generations able, not only to bear, but to enjoy the winter that closes a well 
spent and successful year. 

“ There is something peculiarly solemn in the ses am which this season 
suggests, between the course through which extcrnal nature has run, and that 
of man. The soft mantling snow covers up the earth, and gives its blessing 
as it leaves it to repose. Its work has been accomplished, its duty done, the 
varied seasons have contributed to pour rich treasures in the plenteous lap of 
Autumn, and Winter is to their more productive powers, a well-earned Sabbath 
of repose. The physical soil has been prepared, and the seeds of a harvest 
sown, which has been reaped and garnered, but what efforts have been made 
to prepare the mind and heart of man to receive spiritual seed and bear its 
harvest of love and hope before the last season of a progressive year? If to 
the poor Nature has given strong nerves and firm sinews to do the work of 
physical cultivation, to the rich has been given the power and the duty of the 
nobler cultivation of the human soul; and what severe reckoning should this 
time suggest of duty neglected, and work undone! Charity is one great duty 
of the rich—the word once was worthy of utterance by lips divine, it meant 
something higher than the wisdom of angels, something which carried man 
nearer to the heart of God, than the grandest philosophy, the most universal 
knowledge. To be charitable was to hold all men dear, to be linked in 
brotherly love to every member of the human race, to give every energy of 
mind and heart to diminish evil and diffuse good, to raise the human family 
from crime and misery to a state of aspiration and progress, to lead the 
human mind into the sunshine of Almighty love, where it could put forth 
blossoms whose brightness should never fade, and whose fragrance should fill 
all the ages of eternity. This was what charity once meant, and a great deal 
more ; now it has come down to paying poor’s rates, and subscribing guineas 
to eleemosynary institutions. The rich, especially among the middle classes, 
are too often separated from the poor by a yawning gulf, wide as that which 
in the parable divides Dives from Lazarus,—and the huge chasm will never 
close until what too many hold most precious is thrown in and sunk for ever 
in its unfathomable depths. It needs no infant in the unsullied simplicity of 
earliest life, no virgin in the peerless innocence and beauty of ripening woman- 
hood, no armed knight full of noble and heroic devotion, but what is by 
many esteemed higher than all these, higher than Nature, aye, and Nature’s 
Creator himself—the base and sordid passion for gain, the miserable con- 
ventionalities and class distinctions, the unchristian and most contemptible 
selfishness and pride, upon which the trumpery dignity of a successful 
speculator is too often built. Aristocracy has faults enough; and bitterly 
will it pay for them if they remain unrepented and uncorrected; but the 
power, the influence of a country is in the middle classes; let them bestir 
themselves for higher work than that of heaping riches, for a higher worship 
than that of Mammon; let them forsake a morality of selfishness, and a 
religion of deprecation; let them practise Christian duty, and aspire to 
Christian hope, and then a brighter era will arise. It is from the absorption 
of a people in low vulgar interests, from all honest aspiring individuality being 
crushed and swamped by vain and false conventionality, that nations decay ; 
these vices belong particularly to middle classes, and there is in them more 
danger than in all the licentiousness of nobles and crimes of kings which 
have ever helped to bring an empire to the dust. The virtue of our day is 
prudence, thriftiness,—good enough in its way but not sufficient—let men be 
prodigal in goodness, and as thrifty as they like in all the varieties of vice. 
Our religion was of old preached to the poor, and it certainly has not yet 
come to be practised by the rich.” 
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16.—PuisioLocy oF Human Nature; being an Investigation of 
the Physical and Moral Condition of Man, in his relation to the 
Inspired Word of God. By Robert Cross, M.D. London: 
Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 1851. 


Tuts book is dedicated to Dr. Cumming. The theological views on 
which it is founded, are those of that well-known, and by many, much- 
admired preacher. It is the work of a man of strong and elegant 
mind, and exhibits very much of the true spirit of philosophical investi- 
gation. We freely confess that we do not agree with some con- 
clusions, to which, as we think, a too literal interpretation of Scripture 
has led the accomplished author ; but the chief matter of the book 
will please all parties ; it well deserves an extended popularity. The 
following, from a chapter on the ‘ Development of the Disposition,’ is 


excellent :-— 


“Thus woman is, under God, the true creator of personal character, and, in 
the aggregate, of national character also ; for the destiny of 2 nation, so far as in- 
strumentality goes, is really the charge of each succeeding female generation. 
Senators may make the nation’s laws ; statesmen may wield the national re- 
sources ; universities may perpetuate its learning ; but the women of a country 
illustrate its moral characteristics ..... How greatly, then, does man 
err, and how superficially does he estimate woman’s position in the world, in 
conceiving that aught is needed to make it co-equal with his own... .. 
Man and the schools may finish the structure, but woman it is who lays the 
corner-stone which truly remains ever the head of the building.” 


17.—EcHOES OF THE UNIVERSE FROM THE WORLD OF MATTER AND 
THE Wortp or Sririt. By the Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., &c., &e. London: Bentley. 1850. 


THE great and deserved popularity of that excellent and learned 
book ‘The Cradle of the Twin Giants—Science and History,’ in 
which an admirable picture is given of the philosophy of early times, 
of the middle ages, and of periods of recent date, will naturally lead the 
reading world to form no common expectation of the work before us, 
and this will be increased by its appropriate and attractive title. The 
basis of the book is “orthodox theology,” but contemplated in an 
unusually liberal and reasonable point of view, and while a very strict 
adhesion to literal interpretation in some matters of Bible History, 
that modern philosophy usually regards as allegorical or mythical, will 
detract from the value of the speculations with some minds, it will fit 
them for a more extended circulation amongst others. The oneness of 
truth and its identification with religion is, throughout, beautifully and 
forcibly expressed, and the relation of physical science to the doctrines 
of the wiser portion of the Church of England, is well exhibited. Ata 
time when many of the established clergy are setting up the most 
absurd pretensions, and endeavouring to enslave the human mind and 
heart in the most degrading fetters of priestcraft, it is very comforting 
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to find a clergyman remarkably distinguished for learning and elo- 
quence, giving utterance to bold and wise opinions on some of the 
chief topics in dispute. “ The outward and visible church,” says Mr. 
Christmas, “with all her rites and all her facts, is but a scaffolding for 
the building up of one, spiritual and invisible.” Further, in claiming 
for the laity as well as clergy, the position of “ priests and kings,” he 
exclaims— 

‘«* Show us the man who is not intended by our Lord to exercise an eternal 
priesthood, to enjoy a royal immortality, and we will consent that that man 
shall take no further care of his iatellectual powers than is necessary for him 
to live on from day to day.” 


‘The Cradle of the Twin Giants’ will secure for Mr. Christmas a 
more lasting reputation, but the appearance of the ‘ Echoes’ is very 
opportune, and it is a book singularly well calculated for a large class 
of readers. 


18.—On THE Construction or Locks anp Krys. By John Chubb, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E. Excerpt Minutes of Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Vol. ix., by permission of the 
Council. 


Tuts is not merely a puff of Mr. Chubb’s well-known and deservedly 
valued locks, but a very interesting account of the construction of the 
principal locks from the earliest ages to the present time, and it is not 
a little curious to find from its pages, that the ancient Egyptians made 
their locks upon the very same principle that Mr. Chubb has so suc- 
cessfully carried out in our own days. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed the reading of Mr. Chubb’s paper, which is given in the elegant 
little volume before us. 


19.—Tae Evementary Cartecuisms. London: Groombridge and 
Sons. 1850. 


Tue Elementary Catechisms now before us, are on Geography, 
History, and Gardening, and are the best and cheapest things of the 
kind we have seen. 


20.—ELements oF Puysicat Grocrariuy. By Hugo Reid, author 
of Elements of Astronomy, &c. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd 
London: Simpkin Marshall and Co. 


Tuts little work contains a great deal of valuable information, and has 
the advantage of being exceedingly cheap. There is an excellent 
Physical Chart of the Globe, by Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, the 
same as that given in Stewart’s Compendium of Geography ; and the 
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letter-press is to some extent the same as that relating to similar 
subjects in Stewart’s book, but with ampler details. 


21.—A Compenpium or Mopern Geocrapuy. By the Rev: 
Alexander Stewart, Minister of Douglas. Ninth Edition, 
carefully revised and greatly enlarged. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1860. 


An excellent School Book, containing, in a small compass, an immense 
deal of information. The present edition is fitted, by new articles 
on Physical Geography, Mathematical Geography, and Astronomy, 
to the wants of the day ; and moreover contains a very useful physi- 
cal Chart of the Globe. 


22.—Intropuctory LECTURE ON THE STUDY OF THE Roman CrviL 
Law, delivered in the Theatre of Trinity College, Dublin, in 
Michaelmas Term, 1850. By John Austen, LL.D., Professor of 
Civil Law in the University of Dublin, Vice-President of the Royal 
Academy. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. London: Longmans, and 
John W. Parker. Oxford: J. Vincent. Cambridge: J. Deighton. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


WHEN we consider the enormous importance of law and its adminis- 
tration, in a country so abounding in complicated interests as our own, 
we cannot but regard the efforts that have been lately made to 
facilitate the study of legal principles, as likely to confer important 
benefits upon society. Lectures on law, if commonly introduced as 
part of every liberal scheme of education, would have a very strong 
tendency to purify and simplify the subject of their discourse. The 
solitary student, or the special pleader’s pupil, with more or less diffi- 
culty becomes possessed of a large quantity of the stuff commonly 
called legal knowledge; but their labours seldom conduct them to 
anything like science or philosophy. The man who stops to reason 
about law maxims and formalities, would be apt to find that he knew 
rather what law should be than what it is; but if lecturing becomes 
fashionable, it will be impossible, in the present days of critical inves- 
tigation, to follow Blackstone in a general deification of all the powers 
that be. The lecture before us contains much interesting matter, and 
seems to have been expressly designed to give the study of its subject 
an agreeable aspect. We shall look with pleasure to the publication 
of subsequent lectures, and hope that the learned professor will not 
scruple to exhibit, when occasion requires, the discrepancies between 
that ideal creation—the science of law, and that very different thing— 
its ordinary exhibition and practice. 
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MUSIC. 


23.—1. MENDELSSOHN’S PosrHumovs Works, No. 10, Andante and 
Variations for the Pianoforte, in E flatynajor. Ewer & Co. 








Ditto, ditto, No. 11, Andante and* Variations for the Pianoforte, in B 
flat. . Ewer & Co. 


Ditto, ditto, No. 12, Andante and Variations for two performers. 
Ewer & Co. 


2. Baster’s PictroriAL REPRESENTATIONS OF THE SCIENCE oF 
HARMONY AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF CHoRDs. Ewer & Co. 


8. Zrska’s Hanp-Book or THE Four ELEMENTs OF VOCALISATION. 
Ewer & Co. 


THe question has been often put, why the posthumous works of 
Mendelssohn appear at such long intervals, to which answer has been 
given—that the relatives of the deceased composer, being desirous that 
nothing should appear in print but what they feel satisfied he would 
have published himself, have deputed his intimate friends—Rietz, 
David, Moscheles, and Hauptmann, to make the selection from the 
MS. ; and, as we suppose, four heads are more difficult to move than 
a lesser number, the delay may be thus accounted for. 

The above three works were written long before the composer’s 
death, but remained in his portfolio, as his works generally did, to be 
forgotten, and looked at again before they were made public ; they 
are, nevertheless, as beautiful as any thing he has written for the 
imstrument, but by far less difficult than many of his works, and we 
trust, they will be a welcome addition to the libraries of his admirers. 
If we have a preference, it is for the set in E flat ; No. 11, for Piano- 
forte solo, and No. 12, for two performers have the same theme ; but 
the variations are very differently wrought out, and thus they form 
two distinct works. We are also informed, that sundry other works 
of Mendelssohn’s are now in the press, and that the publication will / 
now proceed more rapidly. VA 

Basler’s work is both a novel and an ingenious one, clearly present-~<{ 
ing to the view of the student the whole system of harmony, saving ¢ 
him the trouble of wading through ponderous volumes on the science. 
We particularly recommend it to amateurs who have not time for” 
deeper study. 

Ziska’s Four Elements of Vocalisation, is one of the shortest 
treatises on singing we have seen. At first view it seems too — 
to be good, but on reading through the little book (which may 
done in less than an hour) we find there is all said that need be, with s 
many good remarks that are wanting in works of more pretension. 

“ Little and good ” should be its motto. 
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